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FOREWORD 


This is the fifth Review of the Co-operative Movement in India to be 
published by the Agricultural Credit Department, Reserve Bank of India, 
and covers the period 1950 to 1952. We are very grateful to all the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies for the exhaustive data sent by them for 
this publication. 


The general comments expressed in this Review do not necessarily 


represent the views of the Reserve Bank. 


j ‚ C. RYAN 
Chief Officer 


Reserve Bank of India, 
Agricultural Credit Department, Bombay. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTORY 


One of the most significant developments during the period under review 
was connected with the exténsion and reorganization of co-operative credit 
in the areas of the former princely States, especially those designated as 
Part В and Part C, States in the Constitution. The Movement in these 
States wasenot uniform ; nor had it, in most of them, reached a satisfactory 
stage of development. The officers of the Agricultural Credit Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India were sent round all the States to study the 
Movement and submit reports thereon suggesting organization where the 
requisite institutions did not exist or reorganization where their development 
was not uniform or adequate. On the strength of these reports, schemes were 
drawn up to introduce or strengthen the Movement in the various States. 
As a consequence of the implementation of such schemes, there was an 
increase not only in the number of co-operative societies and in the volume of 
their operations, but also in the diversity of functions which they undertook. 
An indication of the progress made by co-operative societies in the country 
as a whole is given in the following table which shows the development of 
the Movement from almost its inception upto the end of the period under 
review. 








Number of Societies Membership Working Capital 

Year (in thousands) (in lakhs) (Rs. in crores) 
1906-10 x «а 1.93 1.62 0.68 
1911-15 ЖА vs 11.79 5.48 5.48 
1916-20 ix 6 28.48 11.29 15.18 
1921-25 T 5 57.71 21.55 36.36 
1926-30 T 25 93.94 36.89 74.89 
1931-35 T $a 105.71 43.22 94.61 
1936-40 ^ és 116.96 50.77 104.68 
1941-45 5> 24 149.89 72.18 124.35 
1945-46 sis T 172.17 91.63 164.00 
1946-47 T si 139.14 91.01 156.01 
1947-48 M is 149.77 101.17 171.06 
1948-49 "s S 163.88 127.07 219.49 
1949-50 ET eis 173.09 125.61 233.10 
1950-51 5s s 181.19 137.15 215.85 
1951-52 5 si 185.65 137.92 306.34 





Note :—Upto 1945-46, the figures given are the averages for the five-year periods except 
for 1906-10 where the average is for a four-year period. 5 


The data presented in the above table make it clear that the advance, 
made by co-operatives during the years under review was by no means 
inconsiderable. As between 1949-50 and 1951-52, the number of societies 
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rose from 173.09 thousand to 185.65 thousand. During the same period, 
their membership increased from 125.61 lakhs to 137.92 lakhs, and their 
working capital from Rs. 233.10 crores to;Rs. 306.34 crores. It may be 
noted in particular, that while the increase was only 7.3 per cent in regard to 
the number of societies and 9.8 per cent in the case of membership, it was 
as high as 31.4 per cent in respect of working capital. 


Another feature of the functioning of the co-operative movement 
during the period of the Review related to the manner in which it was geared 
to the requirements of national economic policy. For instance, increase in 
production, especially in the agricultural sector, was one of the major themes 
of Governmental policy, and, in the fulfilment of this objective, the co-opera- 
tives played a notable part. The most important aspect of this role was, 
of course, the provision of co-operative credit for agricultural production. 
In addition, co-operatives also participated in the supply to the cultivator 
of improved seed, fertiliser, etc., which were intended to assist in stepping 
up production. Further, there were other co-operative institutions, such as 
land colonization societies, joint-farming societies, lift irrigation societies, 
etc., which were even more directly concerned with the task of increasing 
agricultural output. Moreover, aligned to this broader objective of general 
economic policy, there was a shift in the lending policies of certain land 
mortgage banks in favour of productive loans which was reflected in an 
increase (though limited) in the proportion of loans made by them for pur- 
poses such as land improvements. The First Five Year Plan, which was 
launched during the period under review, laid its major stress on progress in 
the agricultural sector of the country's economy and it was significant, there- 
fore, that an important place was assigned to co-operative organizations in 
the set-up envisaged in the Plan. The co-ordination between the objectives 
of State policy, on the one hand, and the working of co-operative institutions 
on the other, was also seen in the part played by the Movement in relation to 
economically disadvantaged groups, such as handloom weavers, displaced 
persons and ex-toddy tappers, whom the State was eager to help and who 
were organized into co-operatives so that the proferred help from the State 


could be utilized to the maximum extent possible, and to the advantage of the 
greatest number. 


Thus the Movement forged ahead during the period under review in 
various directions and often in step with one aspect or the other of Govern- 
ment's policies ; but it was not totally free from unsatisfactory features, 
some of which called for watchful attention and appropriate remedial action. 
Among these must be mentioned, in the first place, the setback which the 
consumers' stores witnessed in their distribution business as a result of the 
policy of gradual decontrol which began to be pursued towards the end of 
the period under review. This sector of the Movement, which had flourished 
on an extensive scale under the support of the conditions created by controls, 
was, therefore, faced with the problem of making such adjustments in business 
policies as would' help to meet the new situation. Another feature of the 
Period was the mild recession in general trade conditions which adversely 
affected several types of co-operative institutions, such as Stores, weavers' 
societies, other industrial co-operatives, etc., whose main business was sale 
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of finished goods of one sort or another. А third feature which caused 
concern was that recoveries of agricultural credit societies in several States 
were unsatisfactory in 1951-52. The failure of rains in many parts of the 
country no doubt accounted, to some extent, for the poor repayments but 
this development seemed to call for careful watching, particularly because the 
period under review had 2150 witnessed a phenomenal increase in the advances 
made by agricultural credit societies, as a result of the various schemes of 
reorganization of the Movement pursued in several States. 


Another problem which came into prominence with the rising level of 
operations of the co-operative movement related to its financial requirements. 
It is relevant in this connection to consider the position of the co-operative 
financial agencies—the apex and central co-operative banks—in respect of 
owned funds, deposits and aggregate working capital ; these data for the 
years 1949-50 to 1951-52 are given in the following table : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
——^(——— "—————————————G————— HÍÓÀ 


Paid-up Reserve Total Other Working Percentage of 
Year share and other deposits borrow- capital -------------- 
capital funds ings 1&2 3105 4to5 
to 5 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Rs Rs Rs. Rs. Rs % % % 
State Banks 
1949-50 .. .. 135.34 208.00 2,116.83 585.25 3,045.42 11.3 69.5 19.2 
1950-51 .. .. 157.98 221.81 2,207.94" 854.34 3,442.07 11.1 64.1 24.8 
1951-52 .. .. 189.93 236.18 2,118.35 1,127.24 3,671.70 11.6 57.7 30.7 
Central Banks 
1949-50 .. 3$4.33 452.54 3,499.97 680.50 4,987.34 16.2 70.2 13.6 
1950-51 .. .. 403.92 479.30 3,778.66 974.89 5,636.77 15.7 67.0 17.3 
1951-52 .. .. 462.15 518.54 3.823.47 1,207.24 6,011.40 16.3 63.6 20.1 








It will be seen from the figures given above that there was a substantial 
increase in the total working capital of apex and central banks in each of the 
years under review. The amount of share capital and reserve and other funds 
rose in 1950-51 as well as 1951-52 but their proportion to total working capita! 
showed little change. Deposits of central and apex banks registered an 
upward movement in 1950-5] but a reversal of this trend was noticed in the 
following year in the case of apex banks, while in the case of central banks, 
though the position did not show a decline, there was no marked improve- 
ment either. Perhaps this is due to the fact that the period under review 
witnessed tight conditions in the money market. The financing agencies, 
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therefore, had to resort to increased borrowing elsewhere and in this connec- 
tion a noteworthy development was the incrtase in importance of the Reserve 
Bank of India as a source of funds. Thus, while the demand for funds 
from the Movement tended to rise in step with the growing scale and diversity 
of its operations, two features presented themselves in regard to the supply of 
such funds ; on the one hand, credit from the Reserve Bank for the financing 
of seasonal agricultural operations and marketing of crops showed signs of 
becoming more freely available and, on the other, efforts to retain existing 
deposits and to add to them proved increasingly hard. 


In the several Chapters that follow, а detailed account is given of the 
various types of institutions, their constitution and working. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CO.OPERATIVE BANKING STRUCTURE 
SHORT-TERM CREDIT 


(i) Agricultural Credit Societies 


Agricultural Credit Societies continued to constitute the largest single 
class of co-operative institutions in the country, despite the rise in the 
number of all categories of societies which was witnessed during the years 
under review. This is brought out by the following table which presents 
data on the societies under four broad categories of which the co-operative 


movement in the country is composed. 
1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


——— 








Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 
in 000'5 — to total | 0008 — tototal in000's to total 


NNNM MEUM MM 


Credit Societies 
1. Agricultural .. 116.53 68.7 115.46 65.0 117.01 64.3 
2. Non-Agricultural .. 7.53 4.4 7.81 4.4 7.96 4.4 
+_———ыыы———————————————ә————————— ш ————— 
Total .. 124.06 73.1 123.27 69.4 124.97 68.7 
—————M— SL R S a 
Non-Credit Societies 
1, Agricultural .. 25.86 15.3 33.81 19.0 35.29 19.4 
2. Non-Agricultural .. 19.74 11.6 20.52 11.6 21.65 11.9 
LÓÁ——————————————————— 
Total .. 45.60 26.9 54.33 30.6 56.94 31.3 
Grand Total .. 169.66 100.0 177.60 100.0 181.91 100.0 


_————————-+— —————————+—-—— 


It will be seen from the above figures that agricultural credit societies 
still form a large proportion of the total number of co-operative societies, 
though their predominance has declined slightly from 69 per cent to 64 per 
cent. This slight reduction in their proportion is partly the result of an 
increase in the number as well as proportion of agricultural non-credit 
societies, which include production societies, such as crop protection societies, 
land colonization societies, etc., as well as purchase and sale societies dealing 
in agricultural produce. There was also a rise in the number of non-agri- 
cultural non-credit societies —i.e., societies engaged in activities, such as 
production and sale in sectors of the economy other than agriculture, The 
number of non-agricultural credit societies such as urban banks also rose 
but not to such an extent as to increase their proportion to the total.” 


(a) Operations of Agricultural Credit Societies 


The conditions of scarcity regarding food and the need for larger 
agricultural production which confronted the country during the period 
1950-52 lent added importance to the need for increased agricultural credit, 
which also found expression in the First Five Year Plan. Increasing atten- 
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tion сатће to be directed to the facilities offered in this respect by the co- 
operative movement. There were, howevér, certain major difficulties 
which had to be surmounted before the Movement could function effectively 
and purposively as an agency for the provision of a gricultura] credit. For 
one thing, the primary societies, on which the credit structure was based, 
were relatively weak in most States of the country. For another, the pro- 
gress of the Movement was lop-sided as between warious States. There 
was also a feeling that provision of credit should no longer be considered 
in ioolation, but that it should be'organically linked toeother rural develop- . 
ment activities, including provision of marketing facilities, distribution of 
good seed and manure, etc., at the primary'sevel itself. In other words, 
it was felt that an integrated approach was essential if co-operative credit 
was to be useful and of enduring benefit to the agriculturists, and the years 


under review may be said to have witnessed the gradual emergence of such 
an approach in the shape of the multipurpose idea. 


Agricultural credit societies continued to hold a predominant position 
in the Movement in India accounting, 


as stated earlier, for nearly 64.3 per 
cent of the total number of co-operative societies in the country. The 
table on page 7 shows the progress made by agricultural credit societies 
during the years 1950-52 while Appendix I gives the details of their opera- 
tions State-wise. Their number decl ned from 1,16,534 in 1949-50 to 
1,15,462 in 1950-51, but rose to 1,17,010 in 1951-52. Their regional dis- 
tribution continued to remain uneven, with as many as 54,169 societies 


(or 46 per cent of the total) concentrated in three States, viz., Bombay, 
Madras and Uttar Pradesh. 


Out of 1,17,010 agricultural credit societies, 9,085 were ‘grain banks’ ; 
a majority of these were in the Hyderabad State. There was a reduction 
in the number of grain banks from 13,455 in 1949-50 to 9,085 at the end 
of 1951-52, mainly as a result of the policy pursued in the Hyderabad State 
of winding up uneconomic institutions of this class. There were also grain 
banks in a few other States, notably in Bombay, organized primarily to serve 


the needs of economically backward classes for whom transactions in kind 
(e.g., grain loans) were of special importance. 


__ Of the societies other than grain banks, distribution on the basis of 
liability may first be indicated : 





MM MÀ ш ш ш ее... 
Limited liability Unlimited liabi- 
Year Societies lity societies 

Ut ERE ERE DR л ПИ ИМ НИ A LR UU dai RR 
1949.50 Я s n T is Хи 28,126 75,953 
1950-51 T vis is а an " 29,189 75,809 
1951-52. fs Е s Ф m А 30,904 77,021 
и uM пе inlti RE е 


——— M —Á——ÉÀ 


« Much of the increase in the number of societies with limited liability 
«Was accounted for by Uttar Pradesh where such societies were formed on 
a large scale under a co-operative development plan drawn up in that State. 
At the other extreme were States such as Punjab and Madras where un- 
limited liability was the rule and limited liability, the exception. In Madras, 
this was true not only of credit societies which undertook multipurpose 


“взәдшәш-пои PUB SIOQUUGUI шолу DOAIGOOW , 
—————————— EORR RENNES НИ Ан нш аы БЕ ы Ср ЫШ ЫА ы бы ды С, 





9' $C 8I'v88 807056 80061 005850 597997 — 19 Le€'Z— Gc EY 01% 971061 | РОТОР 00011 77 26-1661 
~ 6' 1c 88779 882162 «176581  CL'68CC 1/7560% 1040964 6060 ctr МОША 106®5$1$5 ФОРТ `` 15-0561 
$1 2475665 10796/0 980561 69 86/17 6171056 05665: 067066 vtt £€'Gce/L 598018 — ves'oY'T ^'^ 05-6961 
"БУ "SY е Sy “SY "8d ‘Sy ‘SH ‘SU 
sSurpuejs ye1des 
по 58 Зшуом 591391205 
ој ѕәпр ѕәпр sSurputjs soouPApe pedes «021104 оз spunj рип dius jo IVA 
-3340 JO -ӘАО -mọ  soneaoosq Чә Фшмол WYO  s.sisodeq m jo poumo  -Joquojq даты 
% o 


ааста a i a t a cn —————————— 
(seed jo эче] ur зуапошгу) 


75-1561 CNV 15-0561 ‘05-661 ONIUN SHLLHIOOS LIGdO TVUNLINONMOV АО SNOLLViSdO 
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functions under the scheme of reorganization carried out in the State but 
also of multipurpose societies which have recently come into existence. 
Opinion on this subject—viz., the basis of liability—continues to be divided. 
According to one view, unlimited liability, by keeping the relatively well-to- 
do classes of cultivators outside the societies, has tended to retard the growth 
of the Movement ; according to the other, unlitnited liability justifies itself 
by engendering judicious care on the part of the management and members 
in the admission of members апе the functioning of societies in general. 


The membership of agricultural credit societies* registered ап increase 
of about 6 lakhs during the period undef review, reaching the figure of 
54.24 lakhs at the end of 1951-52. This rise in membership was, again, 
uneven as between the various States. Thus, a few of the States, viz., Madras, 
Bombay and Uttar Pradesh accounted for a rise of 5,38,741 members as 
against 68,035 in the rest of India. Again, the average membership per 
society showed wide variations ; it was, for instance, as low as 19 in Madhya 
Pradesh, 24 in West Bengal and 26 in Assam, as compared with 87 and 79 in 
Madras and Bombay respectively. Another significant way of comparing 
the relative position in regard to membership in various States would be 


to consider them in relation to rural population as shown in the following 
table : 


Proportion of members of agricultural credit societies (excluding grain banks) 
to rural population. 


96 of members to 


rural population 
Madras 


l. T 3.2 
2. Bombay TS 3.1 
3. West Bengal ` 1.3 
4. Uttar Pradesh 1.6 
5. Madhya Pradesh 0.8 
6. Punjab 3.3 
7. Bihar 0.2 
8. Orissa 1.0 
9. Assam 0.2 
10. Mysore 1.6 
11. Hyderabad 0.8 
12. Madhya Bharat 2.0 
13. Rajasthan 0.3 
14. Travancore-Cochin 2.0 
15. PEPSU 1.0 
16. Saurashtra 0.3 
17. Ajmer 3.3 
18. Bhopal 1.1 
19. Delhi 0.7 
20. Coorg 10.4 
21. Himachal Pradesh 1.4 
22. Vindhya Pradesh 0.1 


eee 
* In this and the following paras, data regarding agricultural credit societies 
otherwise stated, include those for grain banks. 
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It will be seen that Coorg, Punjab, Madras and Bombáy are the most ad- 
vanced States from this standpoint. Apart from the size of the State 
itself, in assessing these figures relating to membership, account has also 
to be taken of two features obtaining in a number of States, in regard to 
which no precise data are available. One is the large number of societies 
which exist only on paper:and are dormant ; the other relates to the fact 
that there are several societies in which a majority of members may not 
be able to borrow. 


We may next consider the position in respect of the working capital 
of agricultural credit societies. , "The following table gives the relevant data 
for the period under review as also for 1949-50. 

(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 








1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
to total to total to total 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Owned funds 1,529.33 43.43 1,726.41 42.15 1,921.55 41.04 
Deposits 392.90 11.16 429.09 J0.48 423.29 9.04 
Other borrowings 1,599.52 45.41 1,940.27 47.37 2,337.61 49.92 





Total working capital 3,521.75 100.00 4,095.77 100.00 4,682.45 100.00 





The total working capital went up from Rs. 35.22 crores in 1949-50 to 
Rs. 46.82 crores in 1951-52. Ап analysis of the composition of working 
capital shows that the dependence of societies on borrowings rom central 
financing agencies became more pronounced during this period ; this is 
reflected in the fact that while the requirements under aggregate working 
capital were steadily rising, the societies were not able to make a propor- 
tionate addition to their owned funds or deposits. At the end of 1951-52, 
deposits were larger at Rs. 423.29 lakhs as compared with Rs. 392.90 lakhs 
at the end of 1949-50 ; but, as a percentage of working capital, they declined 
slightly from 11 per cent to 9 per cent during this period. The proportion 
of other borrowings rose during the same period from 45 per cent to 50 
per cent. The increasing dependence on borrowings from financing agen- 
cies for working funds throws into relief the fact that the primary objective 
of the co-operative credit movement, viz., the promotion of thrift and 
savings, has largely remained unfulfilled in practice. The position in Punjab 
inthis respect was that the proportion of owned funds and deposits to total 
working capital was 47 per cent and 32 per cent respectively in 1951-52, 
dependence on other borrowings being limited to only 21 per cent ; even 
in this State, however, the proportion of other borrowings to total Working 
funds has been on the increase, rising from 13 per cent in 1949-50 1021 per 
cent in 1951-52 as stated above. 


The State-wise distribution of the working capital also confirms the 
unevenness of co-operative development as between the various States. 
Bombay and Madras in which were to be found about a quarter of the 
agricultural credit societies in India, accounted for as much as 57 per cent 
of the total working capjtal. The disparity between the various States in 
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this respect is brought out strikingly by the figures of average working capital 
per society and per member given in the following table : 


Working Capital of Agricultural Credit Societies 1951-52 


State Per Society Per Member 
Rs. Rs. 
1. Madras МЕ " - .. «8,014 92 
2. Bombay ТИТ T .. 13,029 166 
X West Bengal ys oe T T 1881 57 
4. Uttar Pradesh “.. " Ps T 1,599 49 
5. Madhya Pradesh Ss d T 4% 2,186 117 
6. Punjab (5. 22 T zs 4,898 111 
7. Bihar Es T - M 1,334 44 
8. Orissa m .. ae К 2,344 61 
9. Assam ар 28 42 Ку 1,346 52 
10. Mysore T" сө ig - 2,260 54 
11. Hyderabad - e - - 2,235 4l 
12. Madhya Bharat M ке - 24 2,919 132 
13. Rajasthan d ей 3 pi 2,097 101 
14. Travancore-Cochin .. 35 m .. 4,565 34 
15. PEPSU ia us ET $a 4,162 ` 155 
16. Jammu & Kashmir .. Le at zd 1,783 83 
17. Saurashtra 2. M T - 5,198 172 
18. Ајтег ia ek ni Ai 2,483 103 
19. Bhopal E sa P T 1,753 55 
20. Delhi T ge s T 1,788 71 
21. Coorg m y T ae 7,956 T3 
22. Himachal Pradesh .. n р Т 776 40 
23. Vindhya Pradesh T ы x 732 32 


Bombay recorded the highest average workiug capital per society 
(Rs. 13,029). Other averages which may be mentioned are in respect of 
Madras (Кв. 8,014) and Coorg (Rs. 7,956). It may be observed that 
the working capital per society amounted to only Rs. 1,599 in Uttar 
Pradesh which had more societies than any other State in India. As 
regards working capital per member, Saurashtra led all other States with 
an average of Rs. 172. Bombay came next with Rs. 166 ; other fairly high 
averages are those found in respect of PEPSU (Rs. 155), Madhya Bharat 
(Rs. 132) and Madhya Pradesh (Rs. 117). Madras and Uttar Pradesh which 
are important from the point of view of size of membership—together 
accounting for about two-fifths of the all-India total—record an average 
working capital of only Rs. 92 and Rs. 49 per member. It is thus observed 
that the States in which average working capital per member is relatively high 
mostly' happen to be those where membership is low and the States with 
fairly lurge membership are also those with a low average of working capi- 
tal. In Bombay, however, a sizeable membership co-exists with a relatively 
digh average of working capital or, in other words, the level of financial 
operations of the co-operative credit structure is fairly high despite the 
large number of those whom it Serves. 

We ma 


. y next turn to consider the advances of agricultural credit societies 
Which sho 


w a trend parallel to that seen in the сазе of working capital. А 
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tise in fresh advances by agricujtural credit societies was witnessed during 
the period under review. From Rs. 17.99 crores in 1949-50, the amount 
of fresh advances rose to Rs. 22.90 crores in 1950-51 and Rs. 24.58 crores 
at the end of the following year. The overall figures for the country do not, 
however, present a correct picture which will have to take account of pro- 
nounced disparities betweeh several regions in thus respect. Thus, Bombay 
and Madras alone accounted for about 63 per cent of the all-India total 
of fresh advances during 1951-52. And, 16 we look into the actual increase 
in fresh advances during 1950-52 over 1949-50 level, the same unevennéss 
is noticed. In 1950-51, out of а total increase of Rs. 4.91 crores, Bombay 
and Madras alone accounted for Rs. 2.82 crores which was higher than that 
for all the States put together. In 1951-52, Madras showed a slight decline 
in fresh advances but Bombay alone accounted for the bulk of the rise 
witnessed during the year, viz., nearly Rs. 1.26 crores out of a total of 
Rs. 1.68 crores. The extent to which Bombay has out-distanced other 
States in the matter of extending its loan operations is strikingly brought 
out by an examination of the average amount advanced per society and the 
average amount borrowed per member as at the end of 1951-52, shown in 


the following table : 


Average Average 
amount amount 
State advanced borrowed 
by society by member 

Rs. Rs. 

Bombay 8,222 105 
Madras 4,383 50 
Coorg 4,103 38 
Punjab * 2,186 49 
Madhya Pradesh 1,941 108 
Delhi 1,397 55 
Ттауапсоте-Сосһіп 1,267 10 
Madhya Bharat as $5 1,197 54 
Saurashtra ки at ғы өз 1,116 37 
Orissa T m a T 998 29 
Utter Pradesh " - js 2 943 29 
Hyderabad - T T T 942 34 
Rajasthan 5k T bá 8 795 38 
West Bengal г € m T 712 29 
PEPSU w ds РЕ T 704 26 
Mysore T T T ьш 490 12 
Ajmer за T" Е e» 443 18 
Himachal Pradesh Pu vs 35 - 214 11 
Assam 55 es m oy 177 7 
Bihar ке из T ЕН 135 5 

Vindhya Pradesh T pk xi S 86 4: 


(М.В. Grain banks have been excluded for the purposes of this table) 


ced per society stood at Rs. 8,222 which 
next highest figure recorded, viz., 
It may be noted that this significant 


In Bombay, the amount advan 
is only slightly less than twice the 
Rs. 4,383 per society, in, Madras. 
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progress achieved by Bombay —an increase,of fresh advances from Rs. 5.29 
crores in 1949-50 to the record figure of Rs. $.15 crores in 1951-52 occurred 
at the same time as the State experimented with a system of 'crop loans', 
to which a reference is made elsewhere in this Chapter. in several other 
States too, alter a period of relative stagnation, efforts are beginning to be 
made to expand the volume of credit provided through co-operatives to 
agriculturists, with the support of financial accomrhodation from the Re- 
serve Bank on the basis of programmes of reorganization of the credit 
mbvement, drawn up as a result of consultations bétween the respective 
State Governments and the Reserve Bank, However, the results of such 
efforts have yet to make themselves feit. 


Recoveries of loans by agricultural credit societies were less satisfactory 
in 1951-52 than in 1950-51. This, together withan increase in the level of 
fresh advances, led to a rise in outstanding loans of societies from Rs. 29.13 
crores at the end ot 1950-51 to Rs. 34.52 crores in the following year, The 
deterioration in respect of repayments is reflected in the growth of overdues. 
From 21.5 per cent of total outstandings in 1949-50, overdues increased 
to 21.9 per cent in the following year ; in 1951-52, they rose to as high as 
25.6 per cent. While the all-India position, as revealed by these figures, 
is itself unsatisfactory, the actual conditions are, in fact, much worse in 
many of the States considered individually. To illustrate, overdues cons- 
tituted 99 per cent of outstandings in Bhopal, 69 per cent in Vindhya Pradesh, 
49 per cent in Assam, 44 per cent 1n West Bengal, 40 per cent in Travancore- 
Cochin, 25 per cent in Bombay and 24 per cent in Madras. It may be 
said that in some States like Bengal and Assam heavy overdues are, in a 
sense, a legacy of the past ; but, in others, they are an evidence of current 
stagnation or of the impact of special circumstances such as those associated, 


in the case of Madras, with the general failure of rains in the State and the 
prevalence of famine conditions in Rayalaseema. 


А period-wise analysis of loans and advances by the agricultural credit 


societies in the States for which the information is available, is given in the 
following table : 





(Rs. in lakhs) 
———————— a АФИНА 
Upto 1 1to2 2103 Over 3 
State year years years years 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Madras (а) m T 25 - .. 870.26 227.39% 121.89 
Вотрау 743.19 48.25 19.06 4.98 
Uttar Pradesh 148.00 88.00 20.00 1.00 
Madhya Pradesh 91.29 59.83 6.05 - 
rissa « - 16.13 4.52 23.96 T 
ysore 6.20 3.40 2.20 0.90 
Hyderabad 36.86 2.15 si - 

« Madhya Bharat 5.53 4.01 60.71 0.04 
Jammu & Kashmir 0.35 0.63 з са 
Bhopal is 0.11 " 

Vindhya Pradesh .. 0.27 


* Periods 1 to 3 years. 


€) Data relate to outstandings at the end of the year. 
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It will be observed that the рик of the loans are for periods of léss than 
one year. Medium-term loans for periods between | and 3 years have 
beenissued to a sizeable extent as compared with short-term loans, in Madras, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Madhya Bharat, but these are far short 
of the demand for such credit. The need for medium-term credit is felt 
mainly for such purposes*as the purchase of livestock, the installation of 
pump-sets and purchase of agricultural implements. The medium-term 
loans, despite the heavy demand for them, have had to be strictly restricted 
as the medium-term*funds available with the societies (both in the form of 
owned funds and that of medium-term borrowings from financing agencies) 
are still extremely limited in*amount. Mention may also be made here 
of the fact that the distinction between short-term and medium-term loans 
is somewhat blurred in some States. There is also reason to believe that 
in many States, several loans of societies which are short-term on paper 
prove to be medium-term in actual practice ; sometimes this is done by 
the granting of an extension of the period of repayment. The position 
de facto was also different from the position de jure in the matter of the 
duration of the loan partly because of the lack of alignment of credit with 
purpose. We may, next, therefore, consider the purpose-wise analysis of 
fresh advances of agricultural credit societies which is given in the table 
on page 14. 


From the table it would appear that loans for productive purposes 
formed the bulk of the fresh advances of the societies. In the absence of 
an appropriate machinery to supervise the use of credit, it is, however, 
doubtful if much significance can be attached to the purpose which is men- 
tioned in the loan application. In some cases, the failure of a loan to be 
used for the purpose for which it is, intended leads, in turn, to the failure 
of its repayment to conform to the period appropriate for the purpose. 
Thus, short-term loans used for non-productive purposes tend to be con- 
verted into medium-term loans, in practice, if not in name, if there is a 
mis-utilization of borrowings. 8 


Data on the security-wise distribution of advances made by agricultural 
credit societies are not available except for Madras. In this State, the 
majority of loans were based on personal surety but those against mortgage 
of immovable property showed a slight increase during the period under 
review. Thus, while the surety loans and those against mortgage of im- 
movable property accounted for 66.12 per cent and 29.54 per cent res- 
pectively of the total loans outstanding at the end of 1949-50, they cons- 
tituted 62.28 per cent and 35.94 per cent of those at the end of 1951-52. 
From such indications as were available, it appeared that there were several 
States in which the preference was for mortgage of land as securjty ; in 
such cases, it is possible that co-operative credit might not have reached 
those classes of cultivators who produced a crop but had no title to lari. 
The position in Bombay is that the Co-operative Societies Act provides for 
the compulsory creation of a charge by a member on the land owned by 
him and on the crop produced by him in favour of a society from which 
he had borrowed. Apart from this provision in law, attempts were made, 
in actual practice, to promote a system of 'crop loans' which aimed at 
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shifting the emphasis from land to crop as the basis of credit, this beihg of 
particular significance to those who cultivated land as lessees rather than 
as owners. Under this scheme, the amount of credit is related to the out- 
lay on crop. 


Crop finance provided by co-operatives in Bombay is of two categories: 
the crop loans granted to cultivators who are parties to proceedings under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act and those provided to all 
other cultivators. In the case of the Гогтег, the borrowers may be ад, 
mitted as *»ominal' members of co-operative credit institutions and the 
State Government undertakes (олћаке good the loss in respect of repayment 
of the amount advanced to them upto 5 per cent of the outstandings of such 
advances. In both the cases, however, loans are granted according to 
scales of finance per acre fixed for each district on the basis of the crop 
raised and are repayable on the harvesting of crops for the production of 
which credit is extended. The following table demonstrates the striking 
increase in the total quantum of agricultural finance provided by the co- 
operatives in Bombay State since the gradual introduction of the system of 
crop loans. 





Total advances Amount advanced 


Year of agricultural under the 
credit societies B.A.D.R. Act** 








(Іп crores of Rupees) 


1946-47 d. x ша ы ы 1.70 0.23 
1947148. а 5 +. ар T - 0.52 
194849 а ан ока dk а а 3.29* 0.78 
19495... 5.29 1.12 
1950-51 2202 2 аш 2 6.90 1.18 
195152. 2 2 2. 2 0$ 8.126, 1.36 





**Includes advances made by central financing agencies as well as primary agricultura! 
credit societies under the Act. 

* Data for 1948-49 and subsequent years include those for merged areas. 

@ Excludes grain banks. 


Crop loan societies also exist in West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh 
but these are not very different from the other agricultural credit societies 
found elsewhere. In West Bengal, the term “crop loan societies" is "изед 
to distinguish the newly reorganized societies from the old credit societies 
which have heavy overdues and are yet to be rehabilitated. In Madhya, 
Pradesh, two features separate crop loan societies from others : (i) Unlike 
the other societies, they are based on limited liability, and (ii) they advance 
loans only for purposes incidental to the raising of a crop, while the others 
lend for non-productive purposes as well Both these types of societies 
obtain landed security for their loans, 
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Rates of interest charged by primary credit societies continued to be 
high in several States such as Uttar Pradegh (12 to 15 per cent), West Bengal 
(12$ per cent) and Vindhya Pradesh (12 to 19 per cent). Among those with 
relatively lower rates, mention may be made of Madras (61 per cent), Bombay 
(61 to 10-15/16 per cent), Travancore-Cochin (63 per cent) and Coorg (5 
to 8$ per cent) The factors which have prevented the lowering of the 
lending rates of agricultural credit societies are well-known, viz., their failure 
to attract deposits at low rates, the inadequate volume of their transactions 
and the high rate at which the financing banks previde them with funds. 
A reduction in the rate of interest would, therefore, depend,"on the опе 
hand, on the extent to which primary crédit societies succeed in expanding 
their transactions and in augmenting their deposits by mobilising rural savings 
and, on the other, on the rationalisation and strengthening of the central 
financing agencies. Funds of considerable magnitude made available by 
the Reserve Bank for agricultural purposes in recent years at the concessional 


rate of 1} per cent per annum should effectively contribute to the lowering 
of the lending rates of credit societies. 


Some agricultural credit societies continued to discharge non-credit 
functions such as the distribution of agricultural requisites (e.g. seed, manure, 
implements, etc.) and controlled commodities during the period under 
review. In Bombay, for instance, about 3,000 societies were engaged in 
such activities during 1951-52. Their purchases and sales of goods amounted 
to Rs. 16.68 crores and Rs. 17.03 crores respectively. In Madras, the 
purchases and sales of agricultural societies amounted to Rs. 2.69 crores 
and Rs. 2.77 crores respectively. Such activities were also prominent in 
Travancore-Cochin, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore and Punjab. 


An attempt is made in the following paragraphs to give a brief review 


of the development in respect of agricultural credit societies in individual 
States. 


Madras : 


Primary agricultural credit societie 
gress during the period under review. 
from 15,348 at the end of 1949-50 to 16,727 at the end of 1951-52. This 
represented an increase, from 61 per cent 
of villages covered by rural credit societie 
cent in the rural population served by such societies. 
achieved in pursuit of the policy of reo 
structure in the State, introduced in 194 
of bringing 50 per cent of the villages and 3 
tion Within the ambit of a gricultural credit s 
societies into multipurpose societies so as to 
members, in addition to credit. 
been achieved and exceeded in re 


membership of agricultural credit 
11,91,027 to 14,63,323. The paid 
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Rs. 140.45 lakhs to Rs. 193.22 lakhs. Deposits rose during 1950-5} from 
Rs. 57.05 lakhs to Rs. 72.64 lakhs, but declined heavily in the following 
year to Rs. 57.84 lakhs, reflecting in some measure, a deterioration in the 
economic condition of the agriculturists. Loans made during 1950-51 
were substantially higher than those in 1949-50 registering a rise of nearly 
18.8 per cent from Rs. 644.00 lakhs to Rs. 665.29 lakhs but declined to 
Rs. 732.66 lakhs in 1951-52. This appears to indicate the pursuit of a 
more cautious policy by central banks, no less than by cultivators, in the 
wake of the mild recession in agricultural and other prices. Outstandings 
to banks rese from Rs. 648.52 lakhs at the end of 1949-50 to Rs. 903.00 
lakhs at the end of 1951-52. Corresponding to this was the increase in 
outstandings due from members to societies from Rs. 831.62 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,079.27 lakhs during the same period. The percentage of overdues to 
demand showed a slight decline in 1950-51 but rose in 1951-52. During 
the latter year, overdues under principal increased from 24.52 per cent 
to 30.06 per cent and that under current interest from 21.38 per cent to 
24.90 per cent. The general failure of rains and the famine conditions 
in Rayalaseema mainly accounted for the deterioration in repayments. The 
important steps proposed to remedy the situation in this respect included 
the re-imposition of penal interest on overdue instalments and the strengthen- 
ing of the administrative sections in central banks so as to improve the 
effectiveness of their supervision. The hard conditions faced by the societies 
in 1951-52 were reflected in a decline in the profit made by societies which 
worked at a profit and an increase in the loss as well as in the number of 
societies which worked at loss. 


Bombay : 


The short-term credit structure of the co-operative movement in the 
rural sector made phenomenal progress in Bombay during the period under 
review. The number of primary agricultural credit societies increased from 
8,928 at the end of 1949-50 to 10,149 at the end of 1951-52 ; the membership 
during the same period rose from 6.12 lakhs to 7.98 lakhs. As at the end 
of the period under review, 62.4 per cent of the villages were covered by 
agricultural credit societies. There was a steady increase in the share capital 
as well as the reserve and other funds. Deposits of non-members rose 
throughout but those of members went down slightly in 1951-52. Fresh 
advances rose from Rs. 528.77 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 815.49 lakhs in 
1951-52 ; the outstandings over the same period increased from Rs. 5.76 
crores to Rs. 9.61 crores or Rs. 94 per member to Rs. 120. This increase 
in the level of loan operations was caused by the large demand for funds 
from new societies as well as the increase in demand resulting from the 
operation of the debt relief and moneylending legislation in the State? Аз. 
in Madras, repayments were poorer in 1951-52 than in the previous year, 
and the overdues were relatively heavy. The percentage of overdues to the - 
total loans outstanding had increased from 15.1 in 1950-51 to 25.1 in 1951-52. 
and that of overdues to the amount due for repayment came to 37.4 in 
1951-52 as against 22.8 for the preceding year. It may be broadly stated 
that, during the period under review, the agricultural credit societies showed 
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a continuous increase in the level of fresh advances but during the year 1951-52 
there was a deterioration in respect of repayments and overdues increased. 


Other States : 


Agricultural credit societies in other Stateg made limited progress, as 
compared with those in Madras and Bombay. Jn Uttar Pradesh, the 
number of societies rose from 26,057 in 1949-50 to 27,293 in 1951-52 and 
their membership from 8.14 lakhs to 8.94 lakhs. А large proportion of 
these societies was multipurpose societies. Fresh advances ef societies 
increased noticeably from Rs. 191.28 lakh&én 1949-50 to Rs. 257.42 lakhs 
іп 1951-52. An unsatisfactory feature of the working of these societies was 
the deterioration in respect of repayments in 1951-52 ; overdues as a pro- 
portion of outstandings went up from 16.5 per cent in 1950-51 to 18.4 per 
cent in 1951-52. Madhya Pradesh also showed an increase in the number 
of primary credit societies (from 7,138 to 8,099) and their membership 
(from 1.11 lakhs to 1.51 lakhs) during the period under review. As at 
the end of 1951-52, they covered 18 per cent of the villages in the State. The 
amount of fresh advances rose in each of the years under review ; for the 
period as a whole, they went up from Rs. 103.34 lakhs to Rs. 157.74 lakhs. 
Recoveries, deposits and profits were all on the upward trend. In the Punjab 
also, the agricultural credit societies increased in number as well as member- 
ship. Their fresh advances were also larger at Rs. 168.43 lakhs in 1951-52 
as compared with Rs. 97.23 lakhs in 1949-50. Bihar showed a decrease 
in the number of agricultural credit societies in 1950-51 as well as 1951-52 
but that appears to have been the result mainly of the conversion of many 
of them into multipurpose societies. This has in turn caused lower lendings 
of agricultural credit societies in the State during 1951-52. Orissa showed 
good progress, as measured by the number of agricultural credit societies as 
also their membership. The level of fresh advances rose from Rs. 39.57 
lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 44.89 lakhs in 1950-51 ; this was not in evidence 
in the following year when fresh advances were, on the contrary, slightly 
brought down to Rs. 44.61 lakhs. The number of agricultural credit societies 
in Assam declined in the period under review from 715 in 1949-50 to 662 
in 1951-52 ; their membership, likewise, fell from 17,863 to 17,019. 'The 
loans issued decreased from Rs.0.90 lakh in 1949-50 to Rs. 0.75lakh in 1950-51 3 
in 1951-52, however, there was an improvement in this respect, the amount 
of loans advanced rising to Rs. 1.17 lakhs. Mysore was another State in 
which the number of agricultural credit societies declined during the period 
under review. There were 2,607 such societies at the end of 1951-52, as 
compared with 2,690 at the end of 1949-50 ; the membership, however, rose 
in 1951-52 to a higher level than that in 1949-50, after recording a small 
decréase in 1950-5]. Nevertheless, the fresh advances made by societies 


- Showed an increase in 1950-51 to Rs. 36 87 lakhs from Rs. 24.93 lakhs in 
,1949-50. "There was, however, a steep fall in fresh advances as well as 
recoveries in 1951-52, with the result that outstandings remained almost 
The steady decline in the number of societies in 


condition. The fresh advances of the credit societies, however, showed a 
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phenomenal rise from Rs. 34.48 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 56.80 lakhs in 1950-51 
and, thereafter, to Rs. 66.22 lakhs in 1951-52. Among other States, the 
number of societies showed an increase during the period under review in 
Madhya Bharat, PEPSU, Coorg and Himachal Pradesh, while it was almost 
unchanged in Jammu and Kashmir, Bhopal and Ajmer. Travancore-Cochin 
and Saurashtra witnessed a'small fall in 1951-52 in the number of societies. 
As regards fresh advances, an increase was observed in 1950-51 in Madhya 
Bharat, Travancore-Cochin, Saurashtra, PEPSU, Jammu and Kashmir, 
. Coorg, Vipdhya Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh : advances went down 
during the year steeply in Rajasthan and also, to a small extent, in Bhopal 
and Delhi. During the following year, there was a decline in fresh advances 
in some of these States, viz., Travancore-Cochin, Rajasthan, PEPSU, Ajmer 
Saurashtra and Himachal Pradesh while in others, they registered an increase. 


(b) Multipurpose Societies 


It was mentioned in our previous Review that the multipurpose idea had 
taken root in several States and that the organization of multipurpose societies 
in preference to single purpose credit societies as well as the enlargement of 
the functions of the existing credit societies so as to embrace some non-credit 
activities also had become the accepted policy of Co-operative Departments 
in several of the States. The period under review saw further progress in 
this direction ; the following table shows the operations of multipurpose 
societies during the period.* (State-wise data are presented in Appendix IV) 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


Year Number Member- • Working Loans out- Purchase Sale of 

of Societies ship capital standing of goods goods 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 5 .. 29,525  15,07,801 755.48 369.09 1,397.48 1,386.42 
1950-51 24 .. 36,540  19,53,762 1,073.44 517.06 2,966.17 1,834.44 
1951-52 T .. 29,930 21,424,905 1,333.71 726.43 2,260.96 2,785.96 


* Тће statement gives particulars only of societies organized on a multipurpose basis 
and does not include the ‘reorganized’ credit societies. 


From 36,540 societies in 1950-51, the number of multipurpose societies 
increased to 39,930 in the following year. It is significant to note that, of, 
these, as many as 24,302 were in Uttar Pradesh organized under the 
Development Plan to which a reference has been made in our previous Reviews. 
The membership of all the multipurpose societies at the close of 1951-52 
stood at 21,42,905. The working capital and outstanding loans also touched 
high levels. The former rose by Rs. 2.60 crores to Rs. 13.34 crores ; the 
average working capita] per society increased from Rs. 2,938 to Rs. 3,340. 
But, as in the case of singlepurpose credit societies, the borrowings from 
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central financing institutions contributed tosthe bulk of their working funds, 
deposits forming only 13 per cent of the total funds, in 1951-52. The societies 
advanced Rs. 7.21 crores as loans in 1951-52 as against Rs. 5.10 crores in 
the previous year. The outstandings at the end of the period stood at 
Rs. 7.26 crores. The proportion of overdues to outstandings which was 15 
per cent in 1950-51 rose to 17 per cent in the following year. The extent of 
increase in their non-credit activities is indicated by the fact that they sold 
goods—agricultural as well as non-agricultural requirements—to the tune of 
Rs. 18.34 crores and Rs. 27.86 crores in the two years under review as 
compared with Rs. 13.86 crores in 1949-50. | 


The multipurpose idea in co-operative societies may be traced to the 
view that Co-operation should embrace all aspects of the economic life of the 
Indian villager and, if possible, even all the facets of social life in the Indian 
village. In practice, however, this view found significant expression only 
under the stress of war-time conditions when the State Governments felt 
the need for an agency for the distribution of controlled goods in rural 
areas. Jt gathered further momentum in the post-war years, with the number 
of societies rising from about 9,650 in 1946-47 to 39,930 in 1951-52. The 
development of co-operative multipurpose activity meant in these circum- 
stances only the distribution of controlled commodities and, to a lesser 
extent, of agricultural requisites. It is broadly true that multipurpose co- 


operation did not make much headway in the country during the period 


under review. The societies organized on this basis were limited in number 
in most States, excepting Uttar Pr 


es, adesh, and non-credit activities undertaken 
by these societies as well as agricultural credit societies in States where they 
undertook multipurpose functions were not of much significance except in 
Bombay and Madras: It is also to be noted that in a large number of societies, 
at any rate, the non-credit functions did not extend beyond the distribution 
of controlled commodities, on the one hand, and of implements, seed, man- 
ure, etc., required by the agriculturist as a producer, on the other. The aim 
of covering through these societies the entire social and economic life of the 
cultivator remained unfulfilled. The poor pro gress in multipurpose activities 
may be attributed to various factors, the chief of which related to the absence 
of competent technical personnel for the efficient management of these socie- 
Чез. With their limited Tesources, multipurpose societies could not afford 
to employ such staff and Government aid, where provided, was too meagre 
for this purpose. The lack of assistance from some financing agencies and 
the disloyalty of most members of the societies were other factors which 
impeded the progress of multipurpose co-operative societies. 


ша A. ben dos. of controls and the return to competitive trading, the 
“рее 2. itions under which multipurpose activities had flourished 
киы ы = may gradually disappear. „There may be a decline in their 
ius 2. and, as а result, in their income, unless they are able to 
4. 2. the changed circumstances and undertake non-credit 
Sven hasten © kr. mere supply of controlled commodities. Such a 
fitnited omi ta : js y being attempted here and there, though as yet it is 
DUE inde y ew societies, In Madras, for instance, some societies 

ased sprayers and pesticides for the benefit of their members : some 
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purchased pump-sets, sugar-can@®crushers and oil-pressers for the use of their 
' members ; one society experimented with a new scheme for protecting the 
standing crops of its members. After decontrol, the multipurpose societies 
in Bihar devoted their attention to credit besides taking up rural rehabilitation 
work on a limited scale. In Orissa, a few multipurpose societies took to 
spinning, bee-keeping, poultry breeding and oil-pressing. Joint cultivation 
and crop protection were undertaken by one or two societies. Some of the 
special activities undestaken by the multipurpose societies in Mysore included 
the manufacture of carts, ploughs, jaggery-pans, tc., required by agricul- 
turists. Some of the well-managed multipurpose societies in certain States 
were sanctioned Government loans and subsidies for the construction of 
godowns for the purpose of storing the agricultural produce, etc., of their 
members. In Bombay, multipurpose societies not only took up credit and 
supply work to a large extent but also engaged in a few other lines of activity. 
Sometimes they assisted their members in taking up subsidiary occupations, 
such as dairying, bee-keeping, weaving, etc. Others advanced loans against 
gold and silver where arrangements for safe custody and valuation could be 
secured. Lift irrigation was also undertaken by several societies. 


An attempt is made in the following paragraphs to give a brief account 
of the working of multipurpose societies in a few States where they were 
organized in relatively large numbers. 


A reference was made in our last Review to the Development Plan of 
Uttar Pradesh under which organization of multipurpose societies was under- 
taken in this State on a large scale. Uttar Pradesh continued to lead the 
rest of the country in regard to the'number of multipurpose societies, with 
24,302 societies of this type at the end of 1951-52, as compared with 22,786 
at the end of 1949-50. Their membership rose during the same period from 
7.35 lakhs to 8.16 lakhs. The magnitude of their non-credit activities as 
shown by the value of goods sold by them, however, was not large : from 
Rs. 27.00 lakhs in 1949-50, their sales rose to Rs. 38 67 lakhs in 1951-52. 
These represented mainly the supply of goods such as cloth, sugar, kerosene, 
salt, matches, etc., to members and worked out, on an average, to only 
R$. 159 рег society. Advancing loans to members for purposes of agricultural 
production and marketing continued to be the major function of these 
societies, their total advances rising from Rs. 1.63 crores in 1949-50 to 
Rs. 2.24 crores in 1951-52 ; they were also engaged in arranging for and 
supervising the supply of seed, manure, etc., from seed-stores and participated 
in several development drives such as those connected with the plantation 
of trees, making of compost manure and digging of tanks. 


Bombay accounted for 3,326 multipurpose societies in 1951-32, as» 
compared with 2,161 at the end of 1949-50 ; this was the result of the further, 
implementation of the policy (referred to in our previous Review) of the 
registration of multipurpose societies in preference to single purpose societies 
and the conversion of the existing societies of the latter type to the former. 
They had a membership of 3.47 lakhs at the end of 1951-52, as against 2.20 
lakhs at the end of 1949-50. Their non-credit activities showed a remarkable 
expansion during the period under review, as revealed by the increase in 
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their annual sales from Rs. 668.07 lakhs irt 1949-50 to Rs. 1,160.81 lakhs 
in 1951-52. Among the non-credit activities undertaken by the multipurpose 
societies, mention may be made of the marketing of agricultural produce of 
members, lift irrigation work in connection with the Grow More Food cam- 
paign, and the organization of “Sanskar Kendras" (recreation centres) 
under the Prohibition Scheme, with the help оҒа small subsidy from the 
Government. 


Multipurpose societies in Bihar made further progress during the 
period u der review. They rose in number from 3,552 at the end of 1949-50 
to 5,880 at the end of 1951-52. These societies had a membership of 2.41 
lakhs and their working capital amounted to Rs. 52.23 lakhs. The sale of 
goods showed a rise during 1951-52, reaching a level of Rs. 183.67 lakhs as 
compared with Rs. 95.31 lakhs in the previous year. These societies under- 
took the distribution of controlled commodities as well as other articles of 
consumption such as cloth, sugar, kerosene oil, etc. With the removal of 
controls, increasing attention came to be directed to the credit and develop- 
mental functions of these societies. They actively took interest in a many- 
sided programme of rural uplift. The organization of these societies on an 
intensive scale in selected areas was also taken up. The activities undertaken 
by the societies included the running of night schools, cleaning of village 
drains, construction of trench latrines, disinfection of wells, distribution of 
quinine tablets, and the digging of compost pits and wells. 


. Multipurpose functions were undertaken by many rural credit societies 
in Madras under the scheme of reorganization, introduced in 1949, to which a 
reference was made in our previous Review. There were 11,106 rural credit 


multipurpose societies of this type. They did business to the tune of Rs. 204.65 
lakhs in foodgrains and 


implements, etc., during 195 
the volume of sales in 1949-50 Which was of the value of Rs. 262.96 lakhs. 
The reduction appears to be 
ties of co-operatives which 
controls. There were also 


Reference was made in our last Review to the scheme of organizing a 
network of multipurpose co-operatives in Mysore. The number of societies 
ged during the period under review, but the member- 

ness showed an increase. The number of members 


| i 50 to 1.90 lakhs in 1951-52 ; the 
amount of Working capital from Rs. 30.80 lakhs to Rs, 40.00 lakhs and.the 
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total turnover from Rs. 495.00 iakhs to Rs. 768.00 lakhs. Among the 
non-credit activities undertaken by these societies, mention may be made 
of the running of smithies and carpentry workshops to produce the require- 
ments of cultivators such as jaggery-pans, buckets, plough points, etc. 


Multipurpose societies in West Bengal increased in number from 1,641 
in 1949-50 to 1,702 in 1950-51 but declined to 1,693 in the following year. 
Their membership Was 1,89,322 at the end of the period under review as 
compared’ with 1,68,486 in 1949-50. Most of them were engaged mainly 
in the distribution of controlletl and other essential commodities. А few of 
them had also undertaken joint farming, irrigation work or marketing as an 
additional activity. Credit was not normally a function of such societies. 
The value of goods sold showed a steady rise from Rs. 147.00 lakhs in 
1949-50 to Rs. 189.57 lakhs in 1950-51 and Rs. 242.91 lakhs in 1951-52. 


To conclude, it may be stated that, if multipurpose societies are to play 
their role in the field of rural rehabilitation effectively, attention should be 
paid to certain qualitative aspects of their working, such as the active partici- 
pation of members in the activities of the societies, the promotion of the 
loyalty of members to the societies in the matter of purchases of commodities 
in which societies traded, etc., the undertaking of various non credit functions 
on a reasonably large scale and the provision of paid staff for the management 
of such societies. Otherwise, the aim of making the multipurpose society 
cater to the needs of villages, such as better sanitation, better farming, better 
educational facilities and better living generally would hardly be achi „/ед and 
advantages claimed forthis type of Societies over the ordinary credit societies 
would hardly be justified. Their reseurces must be increased and activities 
diversified to make them function as economic units. 


(c) Audit classification of societies 


Appendix II sets out the position in respect of the audit classification 
of primary societies. There is not much evidence of improvement as com- 
pared with the position at the end of 1949-50. It is observed that A and B 
class societies formed a majority of the total in the case of Bombay, Coorg 
and Mysore. А very unsatisfactory state of the societies is indicated by the 
sizeable proportion of D (and E in certain cases) class societies in West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Travancore-Cochin, Vindhya Pradesh and 
Saurashtra. Two features relevant to the audit classification given in the 
Appendix call for special mention. One relates to the large number of 
societies in respect of which no audit classification is available. This*is the 
case with States such as West Bengal, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Vindhya 
Pradesh, Bihar and PEPSU. They might have to increase the efficiency or 
strength of the audit staff. The other feature noticed concerns the absence of 
uniform standards of classification of societies among the various States. 
Some preliminary steps towards evolving a uniform standard all over the 
country in this regard have been taken by the Standing Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Reserve Bank ef India. 
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(d) Societies in liquidation 


The position of societies in liquidation is shown in Appendix III. There 
were 9,847 such societies at the beginning of 1950-51 ; to these were added 
3,187 and 2,683 societies brought under liquidation during 1950-51 and 
1951-52 respectively. Accounts of 4,215 and 2,169 societies were finally 
wound up during 1950-51 and 1951-52, so that at the end of 1951-52, there 
were as many as 10,856 societies under liquidation. Of these 48 were central 
banks, 8,724 were agricultural societies and 2,084 were non-agricultural 
societies. As many as 2,734 of the agricultural societies under liquidation 
are accounted for by Hyderabad ; many of"these are grain banks which are 
in the process of planned liquidation and reorganization in that State. 
Assets realised during the years 1950-5] and 1951-52 from societies under 
liquidation amounted to Rs. 55.42 lakhs and Rs. 48.53 lakhs respectively. 


(ii) CENTRAL BANKS AND BANKING UNIONS 


The following table shows the operations of central co-operative banks 


in the country during the period under review. The State-wise details are 
shown in Appendix V. 


OPERATIONS OF CENTRAL BANKS AND BANKING UNIONS 
(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





Membership Owned Deposits Other Working 
Year Number Total funds borrow- capital 
Indivi- Banks and ings 


duals Societies 
Renee 


" Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 -. 498 , 90,599 99,123 1,89,722 806.87 3,499.97 680.50 4,987.34 
ieee .. 505 99,592 1,07,482< 2,07,074 883.22 3,778.66 974.89 5,636.77 


509 1,18,406 1,12,912 2,31,318 980.69 3,823.47 1,207.24 6,011.40 


Fresh advances Recoveries Outstandings 











Percen- 

Year = Over- tage of 
Indivi- Banks and Indivi- Banks and Indivi- Banks and dues overdues 

duals Societies duals Societies duals Societies to out- 

Й standings 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 9 

1949-50 .. 867,64 6,675.84 823.15 6,797.43 287.28 2,605.11 286.36 9.9 
1950-51 .. 759 96 7,524.08 720.73 6,997.78 315.18 3,098.72 295.89 8.7 
1951-52 ++ 695.23 9,868.32 717.04 9,465.88 305.52 3,285.27 478.27 13.3 


| Ls was p large change in the number of central banks and banking 
unions during the period under review, their number having iust ri 
from 498 in 1949-50 to 509 in 1951-52. Ne у pU үт 


‹ [ : У institutions were organized in 

Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, PEPSU and Saurashtra, while in Bombay, certain 

central banks in the merged areas were either amalgamated with other existin g 

central banks or converted into urban banks. There was a very small reduc- 

tion in the number of central banks in Uttar Pradesh, Assam and Hyderabad. 
The membershi 


е me P of the central banks and banking unions rose from 
90,599 individuals and 99,123 societies in 1949-50 to 1,18,406 and 1,12,912 


> 
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fespectively in 1951-52. Тһе increase in individual membership was marked 
in Bombay, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad and PEPSU. The 
large increase in Bombay from 31,099 individual members at the end of 1949-50 
to 40,559 members at the end of 1951-52 has to be attributed to the inte- 
grated scheme of agricultural finance under which the central financing 
agencies in the State undettook to finance all credit-worthy agriculturists 
who could not be accómmodated by primary credit societies. Such agri- 
culturists became 'nominal' members. 

The phid-up share capital of the central banks and banking unions rose 
from Rs. 354.33 lakhs in 1949.50 to Rs. 462.14 lakhs in 1951-52 ; but the 
ratio of share capital to the total working capital remained practically the 
same during the past three years in view of a proportionate increase in the 
total working capital, as can be observed from the table given below : 

(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


Share capital Working capital Percentage of (2) 


Year 

to (3) 

(1) @) (3) (4) 

РОННИ евра 

Rs. Rs. 95 

1949-50 b T = КИ 354.33 4,987.34 7.1 
1950-51 а "T єз 403.92 5,636.77 7.2 
1951-52 " m s 462.14 6,011.40 7.7 


M 
The following table shows the average share capital per central bank in 
several States: 
(Rupees in lakhs) 


Average share capital per central bank 
State 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
а 

Madras T Fe 5% е 3.80 4.41 4.87 
Bombay - = "- za 1.75 2.38 3.14 
West Bengal .. ad m yu 0.38 0.40 0.48 
Uttar Pradesh .. au s $us 0.67 0.75 0.85 
Madhya Pradesh za 0.44 0.50 0.57 
Punjab з 0.30 0.31 0.32 
Bihar А 0.16 0.17 0.16 
Orissa 0.52 0.66 0.75 
Assam 0.08 0.08 0.08 
Mysore iy са 0.08 0.08 0.13 
Hyderabad... TA 0.34 0.36 0.48 
Madhya Bharat - " m 0.48 0.52 0.56 
Rajasthan Ер Ж x 4% 0.32 0.26 0.23, 
Travancore-Cochin £s К 1.25 1.32 1.37, 
PEPSU 0.27 0.28 0.29 
Jammu and Kashmir 0.46 0.47 0.47 
Saurashtra s 0.14 0.59 
Ajmer 0.16 0.16 0.16 
Bhopal Ses 0.05 0.05 0.05 
Delhi Б 0.84 0.84 0.84 
Himachal Pradesh .. isa " 0.24 0.09 0.10 
Vindhya Pradesh > ate = 0.04 => 3% 

А 0.71 0.80 0.91 


Average for all States _... .. ОП 
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It may be observed that, except for Madrac and Bombay, where the average 
share capital per bank was Rs. 4.87 lakhs.and Rs. 3.14 lakhs respectively, 
in almost all the other States, the average was less than Rs. 1 lakh. In as 
many as 12 States, it did not reach even the level of Rs. 50,000. Thus, the 
observation made in our previous Reviews regarding the inadequacy of the 
share capital of central financing agencies still remains broadly true. The 
share capital of central banks in Madras and Borábay have in a majority 
of cases been built up over a number of years of active functioning. In 
some of the other States, either the institutions have been тоге recently 
established or have been relatively dormant over a long period. Even where 
some link between the borrowings from the central bank and contributions 
to its share capital exists, substantial additions to share capital may be expected 


to occur only if the institutions have a large volume of transactions as in the 
case of those in Madras or Bombay. 


There was only a slight improvement in the reserves of central banks 
during the period under review. From a sum of Rs. 2.26 crores in 1949-50, 
the statutory reserve fund rose to Rs. 2.62 crores in 1951-52, that is, from an 
average of Rs. 0.45 lakh per bank in 1949-50 to Rs. 0.51 lakh in 1951-52. 
In fact, in no State except Madras and Bombay, as also Delhi (in which State 
there was only one central bank) did the average statutory reserve exceed 
Rs. 1 lakh and, in 15 States, it was less than Rs. 50,000. А State-wise analysis 
reveals that the statutory reserve fund exceeded the paid-up share capital in 
six States, viz., Punjab, Saurashtra, Rajasthan, Ajmer, Bhopal and Delhi. 
Other reserves, including bad debt reserve, rose from Rs. 2.27 crores in 
1949-50 to Rs. 2.56 crores in 1951-52. Several States have not made ade- 
quate provision to cover their bad debts ; in Bihar, for instance, as against 
bad and doubtful debts amounting to Rs. 26.76 lakhs, the bad debt reserve 
stood at the meagre figure of Rs. 0.46 lakh. 


The owned funds of the institutions, inclusive of all kinds of reserves 
and share capital, advanced from Rs. 8.07 crores at the beginning of the period 
of review to Rs. 9.81 crores at the close of it, giving an average of Rs. 1.93 
lakhs per central bank. The standard of paid-up share capital and reserves 
of Rs. 3 lakhs indicated by the Standing Advisory Committee as a desirable 
minimum limit of owned capital (in the case of existing central banks) was 
conformed to only in Madras and Bombay where the average was Rs. 8.82 
lakhs and Rs. 5.75 lakhs respectively, as also in Delhi where the only central 
bank in the State had owned funds of Rs. 5.40 lakhs. To mention a few 
individual States, it was Rs. 1.73 lakhs in Madhya Pradesh, Rs. 1.47 lakhs 
in Punjab and Rs. 1.38 lakhs in Uttar Pradesh. It did not exceed even Rs. 1 
lakh:in as many as 8 States. The owned funds of many central banks which 


аге at present at a very low level need considerable strengthening ; for the 


ability of a central bank to function in the manner required of it is, to some 


' extent, dependent on the level of its owned funds which, among other things 
determines its borrowing power. | 


Deposits held by the banks showed a small rise durin 
| g the years under 
Dae From Rs. 35.00 crores at the end of 1949-50 they increased to 
- 37.79 crores at the end of 1950-51 and Rs. 38.23 crores at the end of the 
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following year. During 1951-52«however, the deposits of central banks іп 
several States showed a decline, though the all-India figure went up. Among 
the States where deposits fell were West Bengal, Punjab, Assam, Travancore- 
Cochin, PEPSU, Ajmer, and Delhi. About 70.0 per cent of the total deposits 
were obtained from individuals and other sources, the balance being from 
the co-operative institutions: The States where the proportion of deposits 
from individuals was strikingly large included Bombay, West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Madhya Bharat. The following 
table gives.the average deposits per central bank ip various States : 


(Rupees in lakhs) 


Average deposits per central bank 











State канон ас a ei i 

1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 

Rs Rs. Rs 
Madras v T Т 36.02 38.17 38.75 
Bombay - T B 23.53 30.76 31.68 
West Bengal кр BÀ T 3.37 3.16 2.99 
Uttar Pradesh T Ji қ? 2.75 3.23 3.81 
Madhya Pradesh .. i ee 3.05 3.35 3.70 
Punjab T T "à 7.59 7.60 7.28 
Bihar T Е Ж? 0.51 0.51 0.49 
Orissa Т еі - 2.63 2.78 2.71 
Assam 22, si T 0.39 0.32 0.27 
Mysore T Е T 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Hyderabad ET Bs 2d 1.12 1.06 2.37 
Madhya Bharat " - Т 5.18 5.67 6.13 
Rajasthan s t€ es 7.69 4.62 3.50 
Travancore-Cochin .. r ih 17.75 25.61 24.45 
PEPSU Т "Т ps 1.33 1.32 1.19 
Jammu & Kashmir .. ва T 1.87 1.74 2.22 
Saurashtra s „а is — — 0.12 
Ajmer - N “з 0.85 0.67 0,65 
Bhopal T T <a 0.03 0.04 0.03 
Delhi be Ра Ее 33.18 33.69 28.61 
Himachal Pradesh .. - x 1.35 0.46 0.56 

Vindhya Pradesh .. өр b 0.03 == i 
Average for all States T р 7.03 7.48 7.51 


ce en € £t i a i a иын ныл ава 
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Except for Madras and Bombay where ow an average deposits amounted to 
Rs. 38.75 lakhs and Rs. 31.68 lakhs per bank respectively, in most other 
States the average per bank was extremely low ; in Uttar Pradesh it was 
Rs. 3.81 lakhs and in Madhya Pradesh, Rs. 3.70 lakhs. To mention even 
poorer examples, in Ajmer and Bhopal it wag Rs. 0.65 lakh and Rs. 0.03 
lakh respectively. Thus, the position in respect of«deposits was in the majo- 


rity of States relatively unsatisfactory. Steps taken in a few States to augment 


the deposit resources of central banks may be briefly mentioned in this 
connection. 


In Bihar, following a rehabilitation scheme drawn up in 1941, central 
banks had been allowed to accept deposits from the public only with the 
prior permission of the State Government and the apex bank and on such 
terms as might be prescribed by Government ; during the period under 
review, considering the changed circumstances, the Government allowed 
selected central banks to accept fixed deposits and all central banks to 


open savings bank accounts provided they maintained the required 
standard of fluid resources. 


A Rural Savings Drive was instituted in Madras, in 1951, for making a 
concerted effort to collect rural savings to cover some part at least of the 
growing financial needs of the agricultural credit co-operative movement. 
The drive was initiated, in October 1951, by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Madras, with the idea of collecting one-year fixed deposits for 
central banks of amounts not less than Rs. 100 at a special rate of 3 per cent 
per annum. The overall target was fixed at Rs. 2 crores to be reached by the 
3lst December, 1951. Тһе central banks were placed in charge of the drive 
and their staff and the panchayatdars of primary societies were to collect 
deposits from agriculturists and others by persuasion and propaganda. Asa 


result of this drive, and aggregate sum of Rs. 1.06 crores was collected, 
representing 53 per cent of the target. 


As observed earlier, the increase in deposits in central banks noticed in 
1951-52 was restricted to a few States ; even these, however, registered no 
more than a negligible improvement. Intensive efforts to add to the deposits 
of co-operative financing agencies are nceded as much to promote thrift as to 
increase loanable funds within the co-operative movement to meet the financial 
requirements of agriculturists. Viewed against this background, it is difficult 


to see how in certain States such as Bihar and Hyderabad, central banks do 
not accept current deposits. 


Apart from deposits, borrowin 
operative banks, 


working capital o 


25 from other agencies, such as apex co- 
commercial banks, Government, etc., contributed to the 
f central banks in many States to a sizeable extent. The 
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following table gives the volume ef funds borrowed by the central banks 


from several outside sources : 
(Rupees in lakhs) 





Commer- Co-opera- Other Sources Total 
Year cial tive -------------------- borrow- 
banks banks* Govern- Debentures А ings 
ment and other Total 
Sources 
O ———— 
Ез. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 е .. 2112 591.60 32.68 34.90 67.58 680.50 
1950-51 we .. 74.20 792.30 17.10 91.28 108.38 974.89 
1951-52 - .. 99.87 1,061.98 29.58 15.81 45.39 1,207.24 


* This includes accommodation from ЕВА. 


The total borrowings of central banks from apex banks and other sources 
increased steadily during each of the years under review. From Rs. 6.81 
crores іп 1949-50, they rose to Rs. 12.07 crores іп 1951-52. Тһе apex banks 
continued to be the main source for the bulk of the borrowings of central 
banks. Borrowings from them showed a nearly two-fold increase in the 
course of three years, from Rs. 5.92 crores in 1949-50 to Rs. 10.62 crores in 
1951-52. As the Reserve Bank provided accommodation to the central 
banks only through the apex co-operative institutions, the figures of advances 
obtained from apex banks include amounts drawn from the Reserve Bank 
also. The funds of the central banks were further augmented, to a certain 
extent, by loans from other sources, particularly the Imperial Bank of India 
and the State Governments. In Madras as well as the Punjab, almost all 
central banks had overdraft arrangements with the local branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India against Government securities. • In Bombay, central 
banks borrowed from the Imperial Bank and other joint stock banks to some 
extent, and the outstandings in respect of such loans amounted to Rs. 9.08 
lakhs at the end of 1951-52. Hyderabad and Rajasthan are two other States 
in which commercial banks' finance to central co-operative banks was of 
some significance. 


The working capital of central banks advanced from Rs. 56.37 crores in 
1950-51 to Rs. 60. 11 crores in the following year. The increasing dependence 
of central banks on borrowed funds (other than deposits) to meet their 
financial requirements will be apparent from the following table which 
shows the proportion of owned funds, deposits and borrowings to the work- 
ing capital, 

(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 








Owned funds Deposits Other borrowings 
Year Working ------------------ —————————- 
capital Amount Percentage Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
to Working to Working to Working 

capital capital capital 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1949-50 .. 4,987.34 806.87 16.18 3,499.97 70.18 680.50 13.64 

1950-51 .. 5,636.77 883.22 15.67 3,778.66 67.04 974.89 17.29 


1951-52 .. 6011.40 980.6 16.31 3,823.47 63.61 1,207.24 20.08 
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“The following table shows the average working capital per central bank 
in the various States : 




















(Rupees in lakhs) 
Average wotking capital per central bank 
State ——— P NE ннер ig аа TUN NS PUN 

1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 

« Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Madras - " ы 56.05 65.60 70.51 
Bombay o n 2. 28.04 37.72 42.44 
West Bengal а ы: ЗА 4.78 4.88 5.37 
Uttar Pradesh ЖЕ р M 4.25 4.58 5.32 
Madhya Pradesh .. "e T 5.99 6.63 7.00 
Punjab T ^ аз 9.64 10.01 9.77 
Bihar T "и 2 0.89 0.95 1.14 
Orissa E. ah - 5.38 6.00 6.28 
Assam 13 " ve 0.66 0.64 0.58 
Mysore is bs 2 0.14 0.14 0.18 
Hyderabad Т vi 5% 2.25 2.46 4.15 
Madhya Bharat ЕЕ 2. M 6.60 7.09 7.64 
Rajasthan T "T Sn 9.21 6.68 4.75 
Travancore-Cochin .. i "e 25.82 28.30 27.22 
PEPSU id - m 2.19 2.22 2.05 
Jammu and Kashmir RS - 5.71 5.87 6.08 
Saurashtra T x T is 0.14 1.83 
Ajmer с ds X 1.88 1.78 1.78 
Bhopal 55 5. s 0.54 0.55 0.54 
Delhi - э ix 38.74 39.32 34.01 
Himachal Pradesh .. МЕ à 1.66 0.57 0.96 

Vindhya Pradesh  .. s T 0.12 2% ыс 
Average for all States "m за 10.01 11.16 11.81 


E cc LE SNB EE RR 





It will be observed that there is a reasonably high level of working capital 
only in Madras and Bombay where it stood at Rs. 70.51 lakhs and 
Rs. 42.44 lakhs respectively. The weak position in respect of working capital 
elsewhere was a measure of the low level of the operations of central banks 
in other States. To some extent, it was due to the rather limited area of 
operations allowed to a central bank in these States. For instance, in Madras, 
one central bank generally served a whole district, while in Bombay, the area 
of operations was not as large as in Madras, although the volume of transac- 
tions was heavy on account of the comparatively large business turnover 
of societies in their area. In other States, like Bihar and West Bengal, on 
the contrary, there were as many as 53 and 40 central banks for 18 and 15 
districts, i.e., at the rate of one per sub-division rather than one per district. 
Madras and Bombay were practically the only States where the central banks 
had reached one of the standards laid down by the Standing Advisory Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit, viz., that they should each have a working 
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capital of Rs. 20 lakhs to Rs. 25 lakhs. Two other States in which central 
banks came up to these standards. were Travancore-Cochin and Delhi, but 
for all practical purposes they were the apex banks in their respective States. 


The following table shows the fresh advances, repayments and outstand- 
ings of central banks during the period under review : 


(Rupees in lakhs) 
a a ce i ада are a rea EE 


*Fresh advances Recoveries Outstandings 
Yar ------------ -------------- ———— 
Indivi- Socie- Total  Indivi- Socie- Total  Indivi- Socie- Total 
dualis ties duals ties duals ties 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs Rs. Rs Rs. Rs. 


1949-50 867.64 6,675.84 7,543.48 823.15 6,797.43 7,620.58 287.28 2,605.11 2,892.39 
1950-51 759.96 7,524.08 8,284.04 720.73 6,997.78 7,718.51 315.18 3,098.72 3,413.90 
1951-52 695.23 9,868.32 10,563.55 717.04 9,465.88 10,182.92 305.52 3,285.27 3,590.79 





The period under review saw a further rise in the fresh advances of 
central banks which reached a figure of Rs. 105.64 crores in 1951-52. The 
rise was by Rs. 7.41 crores in 1950-51 and by Rs. 22.80 crores in 1951-52. 
During 1951-52, central banks in Madras accounted for 42 per cent and 
those in Bombay for 23 per cent of the total advances of all central banks in 
the country, as compared with 58 per cent and 20 per cent which were the 
corresponding proportions in 1949-50. 


Advances to individuals declined from Rs. 867.64 lakhs in 1949-50 
to Rs. 759.96 lakhs in 1950 51 and went down further to Rs. 695.23 lakhs 
in 1951 52. We had occasion to point out in our previous Review that the 
Reserve Bank did not favour the idea of co-operative banks undertaking 
commercial banking activities, except to a limited extent and as a temporary 
expedient in particular instances. It was stressed that their endeavour should 
be to explore further avenues of investment in other fields, which might be 
more properly regarded as co-operative, It is, therefore, a satisfactory 
development that, during the past two years, the advances of central banks to 
individuals have been brought down. In Bombay which largely accounted 
for the overall reduction in this respect, the total loans advanced during the 
year to individuals showed a decrease from Rs. 530.41 lakhs in 1949-50 
to Rs. 341.90 lakhs in 1950-51 and further to Rs. 317.55 lakhs in the follow- 
ing year. It may, however, be mentioned that advances to individuals in 
the case of Bombay include, apart from loans made to traders, etc., a certain 
volume of agricultural credit extended to relatively bigger cultivators whose 
requirements cannot ordinarily be met by institutions at the primary level. 
Central banks in Rajasthan showed a decline in such advances from Rs. 103.07 
lakhs during 1950-51 to Rs. 49.37 lakhs in 1951-52. Still the position in 
this respect is not quite satisfactory in a few States ; for at the end of 1951-52, 
of the total advances of central banks, advances to individuals constituted 
50 per cent in Madhya Bharat, 52 per cent in Rajasthan, 39 per cent in Madhya 
Pradesh and 25 per cent in, Hyderabad. 
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Advances to banks and societies increased from Rs. 66.76 crores in 
1949-50 to Rs. 98.68 crores in 1951-52. . Of this rise of nearly Rs. 31.92 
crores, Bombay alone accounted for Rs. 11.23 crores, Jammu and Kashmir 
for Rs. 16.33 crores and all the other States for Rs. 4.36 crores ; among the 
last mentioned, those which showed significant increase were Uttar Pradesh, 
Madras, Madhya Bharat, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. In the case of 
Bombay, the sizeable increase (from about Rs. 10 cfores to over Rs. 21 crores) 
appeared to indicate the substantial progress made under the integrated scheme 
of agricultural finance. From the available information, the, phenomenal 
rise in the case of Jammu and Kashmir appears to be attributable to the 
operations of cash credit accounts by the consumers? co-operatives of the 
State which had a fairly high level of transactions during the year. 1t may 
be mentioned in this connection that the Government of Jammu and Kashmir 
advanced a loan of Rs. 20 lakhs during the period under review to the central 
banks of the State for financing consumers’ co-operatives. 


Ап important aspect of the fresh advances of central banks relates to 
their distribution as between various types of societies. Data in this regard, 
which are available only in the case of Madras, are furnished below for 1951-52. 

















(Rupees in lakhs) 
iiu Loans Cash Credits 
Rs. Rs. 

Rural Credit Societies 5% - ay 679.12 87.23 
Marketing Societies T T | „4 126.49 315.21 
Wholesale Stores T TM К? 257.13 1,130.85 
Primary Stores = is T 22.50 579.49 
Weavers’ Societies T T as 5.86 152.92 
Others - 2% 5% 228.45 841.31 

1,319. ms 3,107.01 


—————-——————. 





* It is clear from the above table that the maj 
to agricultural credit and marketing societies, 
by way of cash credits was also provided to c 
mary stores. The large figures of Rs. 1,130. 
shown under cash credits in respect of th 
drawings under the cash credit arrangemen 
amount due trom them to the central banks 
of 1951-52, the total outstandin 
central banks amounted to only 


or proportion of loans went 
Considerable accommodation 
o-operative wholesale and pri- 
85 lakhs and Rs. 579.49 lakhs 
ese institutions represent total 
ts during the year and not the 
as on any date. As at the end 
g dues of primary and wholesale stores to 
Rs. 3.30 crores gs compared with an amount 
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of Rs. 9.03 crores, which was duego them from agricultural credit societies. 
It is relevant to mention in this connection that financial accommodation was 
provided tó the co-operative credit structure in Madras by the Imperial 
Bank, on Government guarantee, for purposes such as the financing of pro- 
curement and distribution of food-grains. These special arrangements 
reduced the need for the diversion of the funds of co-operative banks to non- 
agricultural purposes. No data are available in regard to the distribution 
of the lendings of central banks according to types of societies in other States. 


Loans outstanding to central banks steadily increased from Rs. 28.92 
crores at the end of 1949-50 to Rs. 34.14 crores at the end of 1950-51 and 
Rs. 35.91 crores at the end of the following year. A disquieting feature is 
the considerable increase in overdues, which amounted to Rs. 4.78 crores at 
the end of 1951-52 as against Rs. 2.96 crores at the end of 1950-51 and 
Rs. 2.86 crores at the end of 1949-50. The proportion of these arrears to the 
outstanding loans has also correspondingly risen from 8.7 per cent in 1950-51 
to 13.3 per cent in 1951-52, reflecting unsatisfactory collections in 1951-52. 
The arrears mounted up largely in Bombay and Madras as can be seen from 
the following table : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





Overdues Outstandings Percentage of A 
A B 





to B 
Rs. Rs. % Е 

1950-51 $4.72 1,503.17 3.64 
Madras : 2% " Е 

1951-52 141.25 1,652.88 8.55 

1950-51 37.97 692.26 5.48 
Bombay : 4 М 

1951-52 105.97 786.93 13.47 

1950-51 203.20 1,218.47 16.68 
Other States 3 4 

1951-52 231.05 1,150.98 20.07 





In Madras, the increase in overdues was mostly due to the successive failures 
of monsoons during the previous four years which affected the repaying capa- 
city of agriculturists. Rayalaseema, in particular, was affected by famine 
conditions. Unsatisfactory rainfall in many parts of Bombay is also the 
main reason for poor collections, and increase in the amount of overdue 
loans in that State. Among States with heavy overdues at the end of 1954-52 
may be mentioned West Bengal where they constituted 35.9 per cent of 
outstandings, Hyderabad with 22.1 per cent and Rajasthan with 16.9 
per cent. 


Another unsatisfactory feature of the working of central banks of 
certain States was a combination of trading and banking which, according 
to canons of sound banking, should be kept distinct. . This was, however, 
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a legacy of war-time and post-war conditions which had not yet totally 
disappeared. Attempts were, however, made in several cases for the reduc- 
tion and gradual elimination of trading activities undertaken by central 
banks, following the unhappy experience in this regard in many States and 
the general acceptance of the view that trading and banking should not be 
combined, except at the primary level. Still, in Bombay, six central banks 
were engaged in the distribution of food-grains, ctoth, iron and cement, etc. 
Most of the central banks in Bihar acted as agents of the State Co-operative 
Bank for the sale of fertilisers. Twenty-four of them also undertook the 
distribution of essential goods and effected purchases and sales worth 
Rs. 90.83 lakhs and Rs. 90.56 lakhs during 1951-52. In Punjab, 48 central 
banks purchased and sold controlled and rationed commodities and agricul- 
tural seeds апа implements worth Rs. 178.40 lakhs and Rs. 178.23 lakhs 
respectively during 1951-52 and realized profits of Rs. 1.41 lakhs. It is 
gratifying to observe that no non-credit activities were undertaken by central 
banks in Madras or Madhya Pradesh. Central banks in West Bengal which 
had been dealing in foodgrains, textile and other essential commodities during 
the war years and even in the post-war period were instructed to discontinue 
any such supplementary business. The central co-operative banks in Orissa 
too did not generally undertake any non-credit business themselves during 
the years under review. Seven of them, which had previously been distribu- 
ting sugar as wholesalers at the request of the civil supplies authorities, gave 
up this work gradually during 1950-51; no fresh purchases were made 


and such of them as had old stocks of sugar with them disposed of the stocks 
during the year 1951-52. 


Governments in some States extended financial assistance to central 
banks in the shape of subsidies and loans. In Madras, Government continued 
to provide subsidies to the central banks to enable them to employ additional 
supervisors, at the rate of one supervisor for 20 rural credit societies for their 
intensive supervision and for reorganizing them into multipurpose societies. 
Such subsidies amounted to Rs. 1.27 lakhs in 1950-51 and Rs. 2.18 lakhs in 
the following year. Banks in Rayalaseema were, in addition, granted a 
subsidy of Rs. 18,220 in 1951-52 for undertaking intensive supervision of 
societies by the employment of one supervisor for 15 societies. Central 
banks in Rayalaseema also received, during 1950-51 and 1951-52, subsidies to 
the tune of Rs. 71,297 and Rs. 25,495 to enable them to provide loans at 
cheap rates to agriculturists in their area. In Bombay, the Government 
continued to grant subsidies to the central financing agencies for making up 
the losses incurred by them on account of the opening of new branches, 
where such branches were started with the prior approval of the Registrar 
of ‘Co-operative Societies. Such subsidies paid during 1951-52 amounted 
to Rs. 27,645. A sum of Rs. 8,000 was also sanctioned in that year as 
subsidy to meet the inspectorial expenditure incurred by two central banks in 
connection with the inspection of societies. In Madhya Pradesh, Govern- 
ment subsidy to central banks in merged areas for making up their losses 
amounted to Rs. 20,630 in respect of 7 banks in 1950-51 and Rs. 8,000 in 
the following year for 6 banks. Government grants to North Orissa Central 


Co-operative Banks amounted to Rs. 16,000 and Rs. 12,000 respectively 
during the two years under review, 
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Special mention may be made here of the progress achieved by the 
central banks in Madras and Bombay. In Madras, the number of central 
banks continued unaltered at 31 during the period under review ; their paid- 
up share capital as well as reserve and other funds, however, showed a rise 
and, as a result, their owned funds as a whole rose from Rs. 214.50 lakhs 
in 1949-50 to Rs. 273.32 lakhs at the end of 1951-52. The deposits from 
co-operative societies and banks as well as those from individuals went up 
during 1950-51 ; during 1951-52, however, the former showed a decline, 
while the latter continwed to rise, thanks to the rural savings drive to which 
we һауе referred earlier. Borrowings from the apex bank rose from Rs. 404.33 
lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 571.85 lakhs іп 1950-51 and, thereafter, to Rs. 664.25 
lakhs in 1951-52. It should be noted that this included the discounting 
of the hundies of central banks by the state co-operative banks (to be later 
rediscounted with the Reserve Bank), which amounted to Rs. 473.57 
lakhs in 1951-52. Loans issued by central banks to affiliated societies amoun- 
ted to Rs. 44.18 crores in 1950-51 and Rs. 44.27 crores in 1951-52, as 
compared with Rs. 43.40 crores in 1949-50. It is significant that from 
Rs. 142.67 lakhs in 1949-50, the medium-term loans made by the central banks 
rose steeply to Rs. 183.25 lakhs in 1950-51 ; this was, however, followed 
by a decline to Rs. 147.76 lakhs in 1951-52. The demand for medium- 
term loans was large but, in view of the composition of their resources, the 
central banks could not meet the entire demand. Repayments were unsatis- 
factory, particularly їп 1951-52 ; the proportion of arrears to demand, in 
regard to principal, rose from 5 per cent in 1949-50 to 6.1 per cent in 
1950-51 and, thereafter, to 11.0 per cent in 1951-52. The successive failure 
of rains in the State as a whole and, in particular, the prevalence of famine 
conditions in Rayalaseema mainly accounted for the poor recoveries, Broad- 
ly speaking, the years under review witnessed an increase in the level of loan 
operations of central banks followed by*some deterioration in respect of their 
recoveries. 


Central banks and banking unions in Bombay declined in nümber from 
43 in 1949-50 to 35 in 1951-52, as stated earlier, mainly as the result of the 
amalgamation of certain central banks in merged territories with other 
central banks and the conversion of a few banks of the former category into 
urban banks, etc. The membership of central banks continued to rise during 
the period under review : individual members increased because of the 
integrated scheme of agricultural finance under which individual agriculturists 
could borrow directly from central financing agencies, while society member- 
ship rose because of steady increase in the number organized. Their owned 
funds moved upward from Rs. 151.92 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 173.27 lakhs 
in 1950-51 and, thereafter, to Rs. 201.07 lakhs in 1951-52 ; this represented the 
addition which came in step with the expansion in membership, on the one 
hand, and the level of profits, on the other. The deposits of central banks 
showed a rise from Rs. 1,011.84 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 1,168.96 lakhs in 
1950-51 ; this was, however, followed by a decline in the following year to 
Rs. 1,108.72 lakhs, which apparently reflected the general stringency of 
money conditions in the country during the year. With increasing demand 
for funds from primary societies as a result of the integrated scheme of 
agricultural finance and other factors, large borrowings by central banks 
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becarie necessary. Of the total outstanding borrowings (other than deposits), 
which amounted to Rs. 175.77 lakhs at the end of 1951-52, accommodation 
from the Reserve Bank amounted to Rs. 139.34 lakhs. In consideration 
of the larger borrowings by central banks which were found to be necessary, 
the rules made under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act were amended 
so as to raise the limit for incurring outside liabjlities in the case of the apex 
bank to 15 times instead of 12 times the share capital and reserves and the 
Registrar of Co-operative Socjeties was authorised similarly to increase 
the limits, wherever he found it necessary, in the case ofwther central financing 
agencies. As regards ftesh advances, the outstanding development’ was 
that a phenomenal increase in advances ‘to societies took place alongside 
of a noticeable decrease in amounts advanced to individuals ; thus, the 
former went up from Rs. 991.84 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 2,115.29 lakhs in 
1951-52, while the latter declined from Rs. 530.41 lakhs to Rs. 317.55 lakhs 
during the same period. The large increase in loans made to societies reflected 
the impact of several factors such as the rise in the number of societies engaged 
in all types of activities, and the larger requirements of agricultural credit 
emerging from the integrated scheme of providing agricultural finance to all 
credit-worthy agriculturists. The outstandings of individuals rose slightly 
from Rs. 170.10 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 171.32 lakhs in 1950-51 and fell to 
Rs. 150.01 lakhs in the following year ; those to societies, on the other 
hand, showed а steep rise from Rs. 341.93 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 520.94 
lakhs in 1950-51 and, thereafter, to Rs. 636.92 lakhs in 1951-52. The 
following table indicates the rough composition of outstandings of central 
financing agencies, as at the end of the two years under review : 


" (in percentages) 
T 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Agricultural 45.6 42.0 51.5 
Non-Agricultural .. T T 24.6 34.3 31.2 

Individuals 
Agricultural 0.8 2.2 1.8 
Non-Agricultural 29.0 21.5 15.5 


5m EMEN 


It is observed that there was a rise in the proportion of finance which went 


to agricultural societies as also a steady fall in that which was granted to 
individuals for non-agricultural purposes. The position in regard to repay- 
ments worsened slightly in 1951-52, as a result of unfavourable crop conditions 
in the State, following the failure of rains. Overdues which had declined 
during 1950-51 to 5.5 per cent of outstandings, from 9.3 per cent in 1949-50, 
Tose again to 13.5 per cent in 1951-52, Тһе level of net profits of all central 
banks taken together, which had showed little change in 1950-51, rose during 


the following year from Rs, 10.27 lakhs to Rs. 13.48 lakhs, reflecting the 
larger gains made, possible by a higher turnover. 
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(iii) STATE CO-OPERATIVE BANKS, 


The operations of the state co-operative banks during the period under 
review were influenced, among other factors, by the important development 
represented by the completion of the process of integration of the former 
princely States into the pokitical structure of Independent India. Some of 
these States came into the Union in the same form as they were before, while 
others were merged with existing States and still others were combined with 
each other to constitute new States. In all these cases, there was, as a result, 
new territory opened out for intense co-operative activity. In most of these 
areas, the Movement was in a ‘comparatively undeveloped condition, and a 
thorough reorganization was needed before a new unified co-operative 
set-up could be established in them. In some States, there was no state 
co-operative bank at all; in others the apex bank required considerable 
reorganization, both financial and administrative; or again, the central bank 
constituted a weak link in the chain ; or as in practically all the States, the 
primary structure itself stood in need of rehabilitation. It was, however, clear 
that establishment or reorganization of the apex co-operative banks was a 
necessary preliminary to the general development or rehabilitation of the Move- 
ment as a whole in most States. It was, as a corollary to this situation, that 
the Reserve Bank of India Act was amended in 1951 so as to bring the state 
co-operative banks in Part “В” and Part “С” States under its purview for the 
purpose of obtaining loans and advances under Section 17 of the Act in the 
same manner as state co-operative banks in Part ‘A’ States. But the amend- 
ment by itself could be of no avail to a State unless it could offer eligible paper 
as prescribed by the sub-sections of Section 17 of the Act with two good signa- 
tures, one of which had, to be that ef a state co-operative bank. Not all 
Part “В” and Part “С” States had such apex institutions and, therefore, the In- 
formal Conference on Rural Finance convened, in February 1951, by the Re- 
serve Bank of India recommended that early steps should be taken to establish 
such apex banks wherever they did not exist or to reorganize them wherever 
they needed reorganization. Apart from the link with the Reserve Bank 
which it would provide, the formation of an apex bank in a State would 
result in certain other specific advantages. For one thing, such a bank would 
be better placed than smaller institutions to find the necessary funds at 
relatively low rates of interest. For another, an apex bank would act as a 
balancing centre for the central co-operative banks in the State, eliminating 
the need for interlending, Further, it would be able to guide and co-ordinate 
the activities of the central banks and other institutions, Thus, a good apex 
bank could assist in the development of a sound co-operative structure, and 
help to bring about a measure of uniformity in banking practices among co- 
operative institutions. It was, therefore, considered necessary to encourage 
the establishment or reorganization of apex banks in all Part “В” and Part 
“С” States with such expedition as was permitted by circumstances. A first- 
hand knowledge of the conditions of the Movement in all the Part 'B' and 
Part ‘C’ States was gained through study tours undertaken by the Officers of 
the Reserve Bank and discussions were held with appropriate local authorities 
on the basis of which suggestions were made to the State Governments as 
regards the lines on which the structure of the co-operative credit movement 
could be reorganized. Where an agreed programme had been formulated, 
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active steps were also taken by the State Governments to implement them. 
An instance in point was the formation of a new apex bank for Saurashtra 
in October, 1951. Other States also made encouraging progress in this 
regard during the period following the years under review. 


Two important amendments to the Reserve*Bank of India Act were also 
enacted which could have a considerable effect on the working of the apex 
banks, vis-a-vis, the Reserve Bank ofIndia. The first of these amendments 
related to Section 17(2) (a) of the Act which sought to place thg State Co- 
operative Banks on the same footing as scheduled banks in respect of the 
purchase, sale or rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notes arising 
out of bona fide commercial or trade transactions. The second amendment 
related to Section 17(2) (b) of the Act and had the effect of increasing the 
maximum period for which accommodation could be made available by 
the Bank for the financing of seasonal agricultural operations and marketing 
of crops from 9 months to 15 months. Apart from these amendments of the 
statute, the Reserve Bank also undertook several procedural modifications 
in regard to its loan operations, with a view to liberalising the scope and 
extent of the accommodation it made available to the co-operative credit 
movement. To further ensure that the banks actually availed of these facili- 
ties, the condition of the movement in general and that of the apex banks in 
particular were also examined, in the case of several States, by the Reserve 
Bank of India. Following such examination, in the case of some States, 
certain minimum reforms were recommended to the financing agencies as 
necessary for qualifying themselves for financial accommodation from the 
Reserve Bank of India ; in others, where, for instance, at the primary and 
intermediate levels, the institutions were not sufficiently strong, the Bank 
agreed to the provision of the second good signature by the State Governments 
themselves along with the State Co-operative Bank, to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Reserve Bank of India Act. These steps have tended to increase 
the amount of borrowings from the Reserve Bank, thereby augmenting the 
total available co-operative short-term credit to agriculture. 

| The table оп page 39 gives the details of operations of state co-opera- 
tive banks during the three years 1949-52. Separate particulars regarding 
each of the banks are shown in Appendix V (a). With the inclusion of the 
Vindhya Pradesh Co-operative Bank set up in 1949 (which had been classified 
in the previous Review as a central bank) and the establishment of the Saurash- 
tra State Co-operative Bank in 1951, the total number of apex banks in 
India was raised to,16. Their total membership increased from 7,703 indivi- 
duals and 10,915 societies at the beginning of 1950-51 to 9,172 individuals 
and 14,100 societies on 30th June, 1952. Excepting the West Bengal and the 
Punjab Banks, which are institutions of the federal type admitting only co- 
operative institutions as their members, in all the other apex banks the mem- 
bership is made up of both society and individual shareholders. However, 
the co-operative interests are not generally allowed to suffer on account of 
the large number of individuals holding shares in the banks. The by-laws of 
the banks are so framed аз to give a predominant voice to societies 
and central banks. For instance, in Bombay, the membership of the apex bank 
comprised 5,313 co-operative institutions and 4,071 individuals but a large 
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number of individual members were only nominal members enrolled under 
the integrated scheme of rural credit, who did not have any voting rights. 
In Madras, however, even though the “опе share, one vote' principle is there 
in place of the truly co-operative ideal of ‘one man, one vote,’ still the societies 
hold the majority of shares and consequently have a majority in the general 
body. | 
OPERATIONS OF STATE CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


Num- Num- Num- Total® Share Owned Deposits Other Working invest- 


Year berof berof ber of mem- capital funds Borrow- capital ments 
Banks indivi- Banks bership ings 
duals & So- 
cieties 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 14 17,103 10,915 18,618 135.34 343.34 2,116.83 585.25 3,045.42 1,157.40 
1950-51 15 8,266 12,666 20,932 157.98 379.79 2,207.94 854.34 3,442.07 1,142.88 
1951-52 16 9,172 14,100 23,272 189.93 426.11 2,118.35 1,127.24 3,671.70 1,129.84 





Fresh Advances Recoveries Outstandings Bad and 
Year --------------:------------- doubtful 

Indivi- Banks and Indivi- Banks and Indivi- Bank and Over- debts 

duals Societies duals Societies duals Societies dues 

Rs. "Вз. Rs. Rs. Rs , Rs. Rs Вв. 
1949-50 .. 611.20 2,346.54 592,52 2,577.32 184.77 1,226.92 197.58 9.40 
1950-51 .. 772.90 3,440.41 742.73 3,078.10 203.19 1,587.21 215.21 6.55 
1951-52 ... 685.57 4,841.83 716.49 4,610.19 183.21 1,817.89 322.10 11.67 


The strengthening of the share capital structure by direct State contribu- 
tion, which has characterized the establishment and reorganization of several 
apex banks in recent years, was in evidence even during the period under 
review. Thus, the Bombay State Co-operative Bank, which had received 
from Government a subscription of Rs. 16 lakhs during 1949-50 towards its 
share capital following the Bank's undertaking the responsibility of financing 
credit-worthy agriculturists (as noticed in our previous Review), obtained 
a further contribution of Rs. 10 lakhs during 1951-52. The newly-stdrted 
State Co-operative Bank of Saurashtra was granted a State Government 
contribution of Rs. 5 lakhs towards its share capital. The apex bank of 
Uttar Pradesh was strengthened in regard to its share capital structure by a 
State Government contribution of Rs. 5 lakhs during 1951-52. 


The owned funds, comprising share capital, reserve and other funds, of 
state co-operative banks went up from Rs. 3.43 crores at the end of 1949-50 
to Rs. 4.26 crores at the close of 1951-52, mainly owing to an increase 
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in thé share capital of the banks to the tune of Rs. 54.59 lakhs. This total 
increase was accounted for chiefly by the State Co-operative Banks in Bombay 
(Rs. 10 92 lakhs), Uttar Pradesh (Rs. 27.29 lakhs), West Bengal (Rs. 3.15 
lakhs), Hyderabad (Rs. 3.10 lakhs) and the new bank of Saurashtra (Rs. 5.25 
lakhs) The statutory reserves showed an increase of nearly Rs. 16 lakhs 
from Rs. 101.40 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 117.38 lakhs at the close of 1951-52. 
Other funds, including the bad debts reserves which had been further aug- 
mented during the years under review, stood at Rs. 118.79 lakhs on the 
30th June, 1952, as against Rs. 106.60 lakhs at the close of 1949-50. 


The analysis of deposits of state co-Operative banks according to the 
sources from which they were received is shown in the following table : 


(Rupees in lakhs) 
à 
Deposits from 


Year OO Тога] Deposits 
Co-operative Primary Individuals 
Banks Societies and other sources 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 .. vi 399.84 398.89 1,318.10 2,116.83 
1950-51 .. "P 449.97 449.08 1,308.89 2,207.94. 
1951-52 .. 4% 385.19 453.53 1,279.63 2,118.35 


Deposits increased from Rs. 21. l7,crores in 1949-50 to Rs. 22.08 crores 
in the following year but again fell {о Rs. 21.18 crores in 1951.52. A 
steady decline in the deposits from individuals and other sources, representing 
thé impact of the stringency of funds experienced in the country at the time, 


was in evidence during the period under review alongside of a continued rise 
in the deposits ОЁ societies. 


» and intensive procurement wa 
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to the Imperial Bank of India on this account. In the following year*(1951- 
52), the control on food-grains was lifted, but the Government was running 
fair price shops to relieve the famine conditions prevalent in certain zones of 
the State. The State Co-operative Bank, therefore, continued to finance 
procurement and import of food-grains with the Imperial Bank accommoda- 
tion, the amount of which outstanding at the end of the year was Rs. 179.50 
lakhs. Apart from procurement, with a view to assisting the Grow More 
Food Campaign, the State Co-operative Bank undertook to finance the 
central banks for stoking and distributing chemical manures and the Imperial 
Bank of India granted a credit limit of Rs. 50 lakhs on Government guarantee 
for the purpose, during the yeaf 1951-52. The amount outstanding to the 
Imperial Bank on this account at the end of the year was Rs. 16.01 lakhs. 


In West Bengal, the bulk of the loans received related to the State guaran- 
tee to the State Co-operative Bank on the investments of the latter in East 
Bengal ; such funds received from the Government amounted to Rs. 40.38 
lakhs on 30th June, 1952. Since then, the bank has also been borrowing 
from the Imperial Bank against Government securities mostly to meet the 
demand from its depositors, the outstandings of such loans being Rs. 52.92 
lakhs on 30th June, 1951, and Rs. 11.29 lakhs on 30th June, 1952. The 
assistance rendered by the respective State Governments to the apex bank in 
Assam for financing the trading activities of the Central Trading Co-operatives 
and to the Bihar State Co-operative Bank for its Credit Agricole Scheme 
(referred to in our previous Review) was continued during the period under 
review. 


The Reserve Bank of India played an increasingly important part in 
providing agricultural finance to the co-operative banks during the years 
under review. As the following tablé shows, the extent of short-term con- 
cessional finance for the two purposes, viz., financing of agricultural operations 
and marketing of crops drawn from the Reserve Bank has in 1951-52 more 
than doubled itself as compared with 1950-51 and has increased more than 
four-fold as compared with 1949-50. 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


Number of banks Amount Amount 
Year accommodated sanctioned drawn 
BENDUM d 
Rs. Rs. 

1942-43 i 3.00 0.50 
1943-44 1 8.45 s$ 
1944-45 1 0.60 SEa 
1945-46 1 6.80 1.25 
1946-47 2 6.65 1.50 
1947-48 2 67.70 16.80 
1948-49 5 180.25 102.66 
1949-50 5 214.00 270.72* 
1950-51 6 762.00 537.80* 
1951-52 7 1,240.00 1,211.33* 


* Includes drawings made upon credit limit sanctioned in the previous year. 
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It would be appropriate to mention here some of the factors which made 
possible this large rise in the Reserve Bank's accommodation to state co- 
operative banks. Two of these have already been stated : the statutory 
extension of the period of accommodation from 9 months to 15 months (the 
use of which, in practice, is mostly confined to 12 months) and the practice of 
obtaining Government guarantee to satisfy the, requirement in regard to a 
second good signature in States where the central banks are not sufficiently 
strong and sound to provide it. , Another important factor was that the Bank 
continued to lend for these purposes at 14 per cent, despite the enhancement 
of the Bank Rate from 3‘to 3% per cent in November, 1951. BeSides, there 
were also measures of liberalisation in regard to the conditions imposed on 
the Bank's accommodation. Thus, not only А and B class institutions but 
also C class institutions recommended by the Registrar were made eligible 
for accommodation from the Reserve Bank. Further, the entire credit 
outstanding was not required to be wiped out by the end of the year, as 
before ; each drawal was treated as a separate loan and allowed to run a full 
period of 12 months (or 15 months, as the case may be). The only condition 
was that during the year the total outstandings as on any date did not exceed 
the limit fixed for the year. It was the trend towards freer availability of 
accommodation from the Reserve Bank for the state co-operative banks, 
which all these measures represented, that found expression in the pheno- 
menal rise of the quantum of such finance. 


Over and above the concessional finance, the banks also approached the 
Reserve Bank for advances at the Bank Rate for non-agricultural purposes 


and such borrowings amounted to Rs. 39.30 lakhs in 1950-51 and Rs. 47.00 
lakhs in the following year. 


The working capital of the states co-operative banks steadily increased 


from a sum of Rs. 30.45 crores in 1949-50 to Rs. 34.42 crores in 1950-51 
and Rs. 36.72 crores in the following year. 


Table on page 43 shows the position of working capital in relation to 
owned funds, deposits and outstanding loans since 1939-40, while the State- 
wise position for the two years under review is set out in table on page 44. 


The following table gives an analysis of the working capital for the last 3 
years : 


(Amounts in crores of Rupees) 





Particulars 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Working capital ie. T .. Rs. 30.45 34.42 36.72 
Share capital ya we .. Rs 1.35 1.58 1.90 
Statutory and other resetves .. Rs. 2.08 2.22 2.36 
Total owned funds .. d .. Rs 3.43 3.80 4.26 
Percentage to working capital sy 11.3 11.0 11.6 
Deposits <i ig Si .. Rs 21.17 22.08 21.18 
Percentage to working capital РЕ 69.5 64.1 57.7 
Other borrowings s зге .. Rs. 5.85 8.54 11.27 
Percentage to working capital е 19.2 24.8 30.7 
Total borrowed capital T .. Rs. 27.02 30.62 32.45 
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1t will be seen that while deposifs continued to be the main source of Work- 
ing funds, their proportion to total working capital decreased from 69.5 per 
cent in 1949-50 to 57.7 per cent in 1951-52, while that of other borrowings 
such as loans, etc., increased from 19.2 per cent to 30.7 per cent. A signifi- 
cant part of the additional borrowings came from the Reserve Bank. 


On the assets side, cash on hand and balances with banks amounted to 
Rs. 69.65 lakhs and Rs. 211.46 lakhs respectively as on 30th June, 1952. 
Investments in Government and other trustee securities stood at Rs. 1,051.79 
lakhs as aghinst Rs. 1,074.08 lakhs іп the previous year. Following the 
tise in the Bank Rate with effect from 15th November, 1951, the changed 
policy of the Reserve Bank in regard to open market operations and the 
resulting fall in prices of gilt-edged securities, the investments of co-operative 
apex banks in Government securities declined in value, and the banks had 
to take some immediate measures to meet the losses arising therefrom. 
The following table gives the available data, in respect of some apex banks, 
on the face value and market value of their investments in Government 
securities as on 30th June, 1952 and the extent of short-fall between them. 
Depreciation Reserves, wherever they have been built up, are also given in 
the table : | 


(Rupees in lakhs) 








Name of the Bank Book value Market value Depreciation Depreciation 
Reserve 
Rs Rs Rs. Rs 
Madras = 206:32 191.14 15.18 5.25 
Bombay 220 424.70 410.82 13.88 5.12 
Uttar Pradesh  .. 59.62 56.49 3.13 3.27 
West Bengal - 98.35 96.31 2.04 
Hyderabad - 48.96 46.73 2.23 0.18 
Madhya Pradesh . . 72.49 69.11 3.38 0.84 
Orissa m 4.28 4.11 0.17 0.10 


_——_———„——є—єє—єє—є——-є-—--—-——-.—-—-———-—-——--—————————-— 


It is interesting to note that while depreciation in the value of securities 
is quite high in many States, in Bombay, inspite of the very large investments 
in Government paper the proportionate depreciation was not large. It is 
also seen that the provision of depreciation reserve fell far short of the 
actual depreciation in many States. 


There was an unusually heavy demand for funds from co-operative 
institutions for financing agricultural operations, marketing of crops and 
distribution of controlled and other commodities. The extent to which such 
demand has been met during the period under review can be observed from 
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the particulars of loan operations of state co-operative banks given in the 
following table : 


(Rupees in crores) 








Loans advanced Loans repaid Loans outstanding at 

during the year during the year the end of the year 

Year -------------- OOO FO 

Indivi- Banks and Indivi- Banks and  Indivi- Banks and 

duals ‘Societies duals Societies duals Societies 

‘Rs. Rs «Вз. Rs. Rs, Rs, 

1949-50 "n T 6.11 23.47 5.93 25.77 1.85 12.27 
1950-51 ne ss 7.73 34.40 7.43 30.78 2.03 15.87 
1951-52 оз - 6.86 48.42 7.16 46.10 1.83 18.18 


л... 


The amount of ‘loans and advances made by the state co-operative 
banks to co-operative societies has more than doubled in 1951-52 as compared 
with 1949-50, while fresh advances made to individuals, after having increased 
їп 1950-51, declined again in the following year. 


State co-operative banks in Madras and Bombay together made loans 
and advances to the tune of Rs. 23.62 crores and Rs. 32.27 crores respectively 
during the years under review. These amounts represent 56.1 per cent 
and 58.4 per cent respectively of the all-India total. But as between the 
two States, the increase is more spectacular in Bombay, where from Rs. 13.34 
crores in 1949-50, the fresh advances rose to Rs. 22.15 crores in 1951-52 2 
in Madras, on the other hand, the advances declined from Rs. 8.51 crores in 
1949-50 to Rs. 8.11 crores in 1950-51, largely due to lower borrowings by 
stores, following the withdrawal of rural rationing and abolition of procure- 
ment in deficit districts in the following year. In the following year, however, 
lendings to all types of societies increased and the total loans advanced rose 
to Rs. 10.12 crores. Among the other States where fresh advances went 
up by sizeable amounts, mention may be made of West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Orissa and Hyderabad. In Assam, the apex institution did not 
develop any agricultural credit operations and the fresh advances practically 
ceased during 1951-52. Тће bank in Vindhya Pradesh issued loans for 
Rs. 0.08 lakh in 1950-51 and Rs. 0.18 lakh in the following year; the 


new bank in Saurashtra started in 1951-52 made advances of Rs. 0.13 lakh 
during that year. 


Recoveries were not uniformly satisfactory in all States during the period 
under review owing to the failure of rains and the prevalence of famine condi- 
tions. Therefore, overdues mounted up from Rs. 197.58 lakhs in 1949-50 
to Rs. 215.21 lakhs in 1950-51 and to Rs. 322.10 lakhs in the following 
year. The major portion of the overdues, viz., Rs. 162.21 lakhs in 1951-52 
(or 81 per cent of the outstandings) related to the West Bengal State Co- 
operative Bank, whose assets were locked up in East Bengal The Madras 
State Co-operative Bank which had reported full recovery of its loans in 
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1950-51, was again faced with the burden of overdues, which amountéd to 
Rs. 22.81 lakhs in 30th June, 1952. In Bombay, the amount of overdues 
in 1951-52 was more than twice tliat in 1950-51 and stood at Rs. 72.89 lakhs 
on 30th June, 1952. Likewise, in Hyderabad, the overdues in 1951-52 
amounted to Rs. 25.70 lakhs as against Rs. 3.83 lakhs in the previous year. 
This amounted to Rs. 32.5, per cent of the outstandings in 1951-52 ; of 
advances to individuals alone, about 50 per cent were overdue. Other 
States which may be mentioned in this connection are Bihar, where total 
‘overdues worked out te 43 per cent of outstandings from banks and societies 
and Punjab? Madhya Pradesh and Mysore where the corresponding propor- 
tion was around 20 per cent. 


We may now briefly refer to certain features in the functioning of apex 
banks which called for reform. One of these, to which a reference was made 
in our last Review, was the undertaking of commercial business with individuals 
by the apex banks in Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and Hyderabad. While 
such business continued to rise in these States in the year 1950-51, it decreased 
considerably in the year 1951-52 in Bombay and Hyderabad ; and, in Madhya 
Pradesh, the increase was very small as can be observed from the following 
table. Still, the advances to individuals worked out to about 30 per cent 
of total fresh advances in the case of Hyderabad and as high as 74 per cent 
in the case of Madhya Pradesh in 1951-52. 


(Rupees in lakhs) 





Loans advanced to Loans recovered Loans outstanding at 
individuals during the during the year the end of the year 
year 


* 








State eS 

1950-51 1951-52 , 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 
А Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Bombay = .. 186.86 106.51 172.19 124.60 84.32 64.44 
Hyderabad .. .. 88.40 70.31 88.16 84.99 44.83 31.70 
Madhya Pradesh .. 439.57 440.96 438.09 449.40 51.22 42.79 





The following table presents an analysis of advances to individuals, 
outstanding as on 30th June, 1952 according to security : 


(Rupees in lakhs) 





Nature of security Bombay Madhya Pradesh Hyderabad 
Rs. Rs. Rs 
1. Agricultural produce and requisites 45.98 17.14 ar 
2. Government and other trustee 

securities .. В 55 5.58 1.02 9.62 

3. Gold and silver .. 25 T 5.11 2.97 tá 

4. Merchandise A 5% zin 14.79 ға 
5. Immovable property m i ze 2.79 20.32 
6. Others e T bi 7.778) 4.08 2.36 
Total .. 25 ые 64.44 42.79 31.70 





@ Including those on the security of crops. 
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‘In Bombay, to some extent, the individual advances went to the richer 
agriculturists who borrowed direct from the branches of the apex banks. 
In Madhya Pradesh, the finance mostly found its way to traders. It has to be 
recognised that the provision of loans of a substantial amount to individuals 
can well lead to a relative neglect of the task of financing co-operative societies 
- which is the more important and legitimate function of these financing 
agencies. | 


Another aspect of the functioning of certain sfate co-operative banks 
calling for remedial action relates to the making of sizeable long-term loans 
out of short-term resources, as for examplé, to house-building societies or on 
the mortgage of immovable property. This feature was in evidence in Ajmer, 
Mysore, and Hyderabad and its elimination is necessary for the proper 
functioning of the state co-operative banks in these States as the apex institu- 
tions of a short-term credit structure. 


A. significant instance of combination of banking and trading—which 
is as objectionable in an apex credit institution as in any other banking insti- 
tution—was provided by the Bihar State Co-operative Bank. Мо progress 
towards the elimination of this unhealthy feature, however, appears to have 
been made during the period under review. Another apex bank engaged in 
trading was the Ajmer State Co-operative Bank which acted as an authorised 
agent on behalf of the Civil Supplies Department for purchase of yarn for 
distribution among weavers’ societies. 


This general account of the developments ig regard to the state co- 
operative banks would not be complete without a brief reference to some 
salient features in tbe working of individual institutions. For, each bank 
has its own peculiar problems arising out of the special conditions prevailing 
in the State in which it functions. Among Part “В” States, Mysore and Hyder- 
abad had apex banks even prior to the period under review and these were 
in the process of reorganization during 1951-52. In Saurashtra, an apex 
bank began to function only in 1951-52. Among Part ‘C’ States, Ajmer and 
Coorg had apex banks even earlier and the central bank in Vindhya Pradesh 
was also classified as an apex bank in 1950-51, The following pages provide 
: brief review of the working of individual apex banks in some of the Part “А? 

tates. 


Bombay : 


"In Bombay, the State Co-operative Bank made good progress during the 
period under review. The paid-up share capital increased from Rs. 48.26 
lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 59.19 lakhs in 1951-52. Government contributed 
as stated earlier, a further sum of Rs. 10 lakhs towards the share capital of 
the bank during 1951-52 in addition to the subscription of Rs. 16 lakhs given 
in 1949-50 ; this programme of strengthening the share capital structure by 
State contribution followed the undertaking by the bank of the responsi- 
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bility of serving as an apex bank under the integrated scheme of agri- 
cultural finance for the provision'"of credit to all credit-worthy agricultur- 
ists in the State, in collaboration with the other central financing agencies in 
. the State of Bombay. The various reserves held by the bank rose from 
Rs. 33.41 lakhs to Rs. 39.27 lakhs during 1950-52, Thus its owned resources, 
as а whole, increased from Rs. 81.68 lakhs to Rs. 98.46 lakhs, that is, by 
about 20 per cent. The total amount of deposits from co-operative societies 
and individuals held on 30th June, 1952 was Rs. 7.46 crores as against 
Rs. 8.09 crores of the previous year and Rs. 7.99 crores at the end of 1949-50. 
The decrease was due to the stringent monetary conditions prevalent during 
the year throughout the country, which affected the deposits from individuals ; 
those from societies declined partly because of an increase in their own lending 
operations. The total credit limits sanctioned by the Reserve Bank to the 
State and central co-operative banks in the State, during 1951-52, amounted 
to Rs. 5.55 crores and their drawings were to the tune of Rs. 5.00 crores. 
The working capital of the bank was Rs. 11.25 crores at the end of 1951-52 
as compared with Rs. 9.94 crores on 30th June, 1950, which indicates an 
increase of Rs. 1.31 crores. 


The total outstandings of loans, cash credits and overdrafts to co-opera- 
tive societies and banks increased from Rs. 2.83 crores in 1949-50 to Rs. 5.85 
crores at the end of 1951-52, while the total outstandings with individuals 
after having increased from Rs. 69.65 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 84.32 lakhs 
in the following year, declined to Rs. 64.44 lakhs on 30th June, 1952. The 
increase in the demand from societies was mainly for operations connected 
with the raising of crops, marketing of produce and distribution of controlled 
and other commodities. The passing of the Money-lenders Act, the appli- 
cation of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act to the whole of the 
State and the implementation of the schemes for improvement of agriculture 
had considerable influence in increasing the demand made on co-operative 
credit institutions and consequently on the central and apex financing agencies. 
At the end of 1951-52, short-term agricultural loans to societies were to the 
tune of Rs. 212 lakhs, representing an increase of more than 40 per cent 
over the previous year’s advances amounting to Rs. 152 lakhs. The bank 
also continued to cater to the financial needs of special categories of cultivators, 
such as the potato-growers and sugar-cane farmers. 


The recoveries of loans were not satisfactory during the year 1951-52 
because of inadequate rainfall in some parts of the State. As a result, over- 
dues increased from 6.1 per cent of the outstandings as on 30th June, 1951 to 
11.2 per cent at the close of 1951-52. 


A significant aspect of the functioning of the apex and central banks in 
the Bombay State relates to their progress in the extension of banking facilities 
to rural areas. As against 172 offices of the apex bank and the central 
banks at the end of 1949-50, there were 219 at the end of 1951-52, 47 new 
branches or pay offices having been opened during the period under review. 


The progress of the bank during the period under review was considerably 
helped by various types of State assistance. Apart from making a substantial 
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contribution to the bank's share capital, the Government also agreed to 
provide funds to the State Co-operative Bank for contributing to the share 
capital of central financing agencies with an aggregate limit of Rs. 25 lakhs 
for all such institutions and an individual limit of Rs. 5 lakhs to any one 
institution ; under this arrangement, the apex bank took up shares amounting 
to Rs. 2.75 lakhs of 3 central financing agencies. The Government also 
directed that any dividend in excess of 3 per cent in respect of Government 
contribution to share capital should be funded into a new reserve in the bank 
to be known as the “Credit Stabilisation Fund." To,facilitate the provision 
of agricultural credit im the countryside and to minimise the ‘cost to the 
borrowers, Government also granted subsidies to central financing agencies 
at a prescribed scale in relation to the volume of agricultural credit advanced, 
for a period of 3 years, in the first instance, for meeting any deficit in the 
working expenses of new branches opened with the approval of the Registrar. 
Besides, the Government guaranteed the losses on repayments upto 5 per cent 
of the outstandings on account of crop loans made to parties to proceedings 
under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors' Relief Act as also, the margins, 
within specified limits, normally insisted upon by co-operative banks in 
financing industrial societies. The Government also extended to the bank 
financial accommodation for financing distribution activities of co-operative 
societies. While further details of these different types of State aid may be 
found in Chapter X (State Aid and State Control), it may here be emphasized 
that the steady increase in the volume and variety of the financial operations 


of the bank was, in no small measure, made possible by State support of 
many kinds. 


Madras : 


The Madras State Co-operative Bank completed two more years of 
successful working. It continued to finance procurement and distribution 
of food-grdins by co-operative stores and societies for which, as stated earlier, 
it was provided accommodation by the Imperial Bank of India to the extent 
of Rs. 3 crores, on Government guarantee. In addition, it enjoyed a further 
accommodation of Rs. 50 lakhs with the Imperial Bank of India on Govern- 
ment guarantee for financing the distribution of chemical fertilisers, the 
amount outstanding on this account at the end of 1951-52 being Rs. 16.01 
lakhs. For financing agricultural operations, the central banks were accom- 
modated by the apex bank from out of borrowings from the Reserve Bank 
of India, which in recent years have steadily increased in importance. For, 
as compared with 11.5 per cent of the working capital in 1949-50, the advances 
from the Reserve Bank constituted 30.1 per cent in 1951-52, While thus 
the bank's working funds have increased to meet the requirements in various 
directions, the owned capital has not kept pace with this expansion in activity ; 
it has, on the other hand, been steadily declining in relation to working capital, 
from 10.1 per cent іп 1949-50 to 7.5 per cent in 1951-52. This may indicate 
to an extent the inelastic nature of its capital structure, but as the non-credit 
activities financed out of the funds obtained from the State Co-operative 
Bank are not likely to prove to be a permanent feature, a gradual easing of the 
pressure for funds from that direction may be expected in the future. 
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The following table gives details of the manner in which the funds 
advanced by the State Co-operative Bank were utilized by the central banks 
during the past 3 years: 





(Rupees in lakhs) 
1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 

‚ Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1. For financing primary credit societies .. m 276.23. 382.46 445.69 
2. For financing sale societies ia x 52 118.70 50.15 77.77 
3. For financing stores for normal business "T 30.00 8.03 22.78 
4. For financing procurement is T is 375.91 232.94 367.64 
5. For financing distribution of chemical fertilisers 28.00 80.88 57.68 
6. For financing weavers' societies .. = is 5.88 10.79 4.06 





834.72 765.25 975.62 
pn—————— ———— ——————————————— 'ÁÓGEÁGn n — Ó— eee 


It is observed that the proportion of loans for the financing of primary credit 
societies and marketing and sale societies has increased steadily, so that 
they constituted over 50 per cent of the total in 1951-52. Тһе increase in the 
number and membership of agricultural credit societies under the scheme 
of expansion that is in operation in the State is an important factor that 
has resulted in the expansion in авпср га! loans. 


There were practically no overdues' at the end of 1949-50 and 1950-51 
but they made their appearance in 1951-52 with a small amount of Rs. 22.81 
lakhs as compared with outstandings of Rs. 637.43 lakhs ; the bulk of 
these was from one central bank of a district which had been severely affected 
by adverse seasonal conditions of agriculture. 


Bengal : 


We had referred in our last Review to the problem of realising the locked 
up assets which faced the West Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank and the 
action of the Government in coming to its rescue by guaranteeing the collec- 
tion of the ‘good’ assets of the Bank to the extent of Rs. 1.25 crores, the 
total guarantee being split up into 12 annual instalments. But even during 
the period under review, no settlement with the East Bengal Government 
was possible with regard to the realization of amounts due to the Bank from 
the co-operative societies in East Bengal. The Bank, however, received 
the sum of Rs. 20 lakhs in payment of the third and fourth instalments of the 
Government guarantee, the total amount so received being Rs. 40.38 lakhs 
as on 30th June, 1952. 


The bank also attempted to revive its business by increasing its lending 
operations by the issue of crop loans with credit obtained from the Govern- 
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ment and the Reserve Bank of India for the purpose. In the latter half of 
1950-51, the Reserve Bank of India sanctioned to the Bank, on the guarantee 
of the State Government, an advance of Rs. 50 lakhs at the concessional 
rate of interest of 14 per cent per annum for financing seasonal agricultural 
operations through central co-operative banks. Out of this credit limit, 
the bank drew a sum of Rs. 40 lakhs and issued loans to the extent of 
Rs. 39.80 lakhs to different central banks according to their demands. In 
1951-52, the Reserve Bank granted a credit limit of Rs. 60 lakhs on the 
same conditions and for the same purpose. The entire sum was drawn by 
the bank and loans to ‘the tune of Rs. 58.99 lakhs were issued" to different 
central banks. The apex bank was also Assisted with a loan of Rs. 40 lakhs 
at + per cent below the Bank Rate to provide it with liquid resources. The 
fresh advances of the apex bank to central banks and societies rose from 
Rs. 10.95 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 26.63 lakhs in 1950-51 and, thereafter, to 
Rs. 79.85 lakhs in 1951-52. The co-operative credit structure in West 
Bengal was weak at all levels and needed reform as well as support. The 
State Government and the Reserve Bank of India have been lending every 


assistance to the apex bank, as an essential preliminary to the rehabilitation 
of the Movement as a whole. 


Uttar Pradesh : 


The Uttar Pradesh Co-operative Bank which had completed about 8 
years of existence, accounted for a paid-up share capital of Rs. 31.65 lakhs 
and a reserve fund of Rs. 3.80 lakhs on 30th June, 1951. During 1951-52, 
by an amendment to its by-laws, the bank revised the classification of shares 
into Government shares and ordinary, shares, which could be held by indivi- 
duals and societies, The authorised share capital of the bank, viz., Rs. 2 
crores, was to be made up of 50,000 Government shares of Rs. 100 each and 
1,50,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. During the year 1951-52, the 
Government of Uttar Pradesh purchased 5,000 fully paid-up shares. of the 
value of Rs. 5 lakhs and the paid-up share capital of the bank at the close of 
1951-52 stood at Rs. 40.54 lakhs. The deposits of the bank increased from 
Rs. 253.94 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 280.37 lakhs in 1950-51 but declined 
to Rs. 274.19 lakhs in the following year. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that sugar factories in Uttar Pradesh were directed by Government 
to deduct two annas per maund from the price of sugar-cane paid to cane- 
growers in the cane crushing season of 1948-49. These deductions were 
deposited with the State Co-operative Bank to be returned after May, 1950, 
bearing interest at 14 per cent, 2 per cent and 2% per cent per annum on 
deposits held for 1, 2 and 3 years respectively. In all, Rs. 182.35 lakhs were 
thus obtained through sugar factories. During 1950-51, the bank made 
arrangements for the refund of these deposits to growers, who numbered 
about a million, through the Cane Unions and some other co-operative 
organizations. Deposits to the extent of Rs. 6.03 lakhs (together with 
interest) were, however, paid back to the growers direct by the bank. The 
Government had also permitted the cane-growers to tender their deposit 
receipts towards the Zamindari Abolition Fund for the acquisition of Bhumi- 
dari rights. The Land Reforms Commissioner presented to the bank such 
‘Teceipts for an amount of Rs. 89.92 lakhs. Besides, the bank had still to pay 
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on 30th June, 1952, Rs. 18.09 lakhs,to the cane-growers through cane unions, 
besides interest and commission to these unions on the scale prescribed for 
their activities in this regard. On account of the withdrawal of these deposits, 
the bank was faced with the prospect of a depletion in its resources. In this 
connection, significance attaches to the decision taken by Government during 
the period under review to permit Government-aided educational institutions 
to invest their funds with» the bank. 


The following tabe shows the distribution of the Bank's outstanding 
advances among different types of borrowing institutions: 


(Rupees in lakhs) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1. Primary societies 2.76 7.60 5.88 
2. Central Banks and Unions 19.12 17.33 34.78 
3. Co-operative Federations cn zs 4% 130.52 130.77 49.28 





It will beseen that more than 80 per cent of thetotal amount of advances 
was outstanding from the Provincial Co-operative Marketing Federation 
alone during the years 1949-50 and 1950-51, and in the following year the 
proportion of these went down to about 54 percent. Still, even assuming that 
all the loans given to central banks and banking unions were passed on to 
village credit societies, it may be seen that accommodation for purely 
agricultural purposes is far less than the total of all other advances made. 
The Uttar Pradesh Co-operative Bank needs to be strengthened both regarding 
finance and co-ordination by such measures as further augmenting of share 
capital, better liaison and consultations with central banks and the provision 
of better guidance to them, etc. Direct financing of societies even where 
central financing agencies exist, which is in evidence, should also be avoided. 


Punjab : 


The three-year old Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank recorded further 
progress in loan operations but otherwise did not show much development. 
On 30th June, 1952, its share capital amounted to only Rs. 1.78 lakhs. The 
deposits decreased from Rs. 67.08 lakhs on 30th June, 1950 to Rs. 45.88 lakhs 
on 30th June, 1951 and went down further to Rs. 39.91 lakhs on 30th Тиле, 
1952, which may be the result of the rather tight money conditions in the 
market and also of the withdrawals by some of the central banks to repay 
their own deposits. The bank has been largely dependent on other borrowings 
for its working funds. It received from Government an interest-free loan of 
Rs. 2.90 lakhs for advances to two ex-servicemen's transport societies repay- 
able in four years and the outstanding amount on this account at the end of 
June, 1952 was Rs. 1.79 lakhs. The other borrowings as on that date, which 
included those from the Imperial Bank of India amounted to Rs. 17.81 lakhs. 
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Loans and advances outstanding at the close of each of the years under 
review were as follows : 


(Rupees in lakhs) 
ee 


Year ended 1950-51 1951-52 
31st Aug. 1950 
в 


—————— —— M — ——— MÀ 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Central Banks and Banking Unions РЕ 2% 15.04 22.03 26.90 
Loans to ex-servicemen transport societies 2а 2.08 2.00 1.79 
"Temporary overdraft to central banks and unions 0.27 0.22 2.37 
Total " és 6% 17.39 24.25 31.06 


It will be seen that there is ап upward trend іп loans and advances by the bank. 


An important task undertaken by the Provincial Bank related to the 
settlement of claims of displaced persons. The Bank was nominated under 
the Inter-Dominion Agreement as the Indian Counterpart to disburse the 
amounts received from Pakistan. The bank received, on behalf of со-орега- 
tive institutions and displaced depositors, the funds released from the Punjab 
(Pakistan) in pursuance of the Agreement. The bank distributed Govern- 
ment securities worth Rs. 1.05 crores received from Pakistan which represen- 
ted securities lodged with Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore, 
before the partition. The bank was also successfnl in making payments to 
displaced persons, the amount actually disbursed upto March, 1952, being 
Rs. 45.19 lakhs out of a total of R$. 59.81 lakhs claimed by the depositors. 


The apex bank of the Punjab presents a picture of a weak financing 
agency for the time being. It has been heavily preoccupied with problems 
arising from the partition and has made limited progress in other directions. 
Its share capital was relatively low for its area of operations and the potential 
bulk of its loan transactions. Despite the fact that co-operative societies 
in the Punjab are better placed than those elsewhere in regard to deposits, 


there is a need for adding to the resources of the apex bank and improving 
its supervision of societies affiliated to it. 


Assam : 


The Assam Co-operative Apex Bank, which started work in 1949 did not 
develop any new business, particularly that of financing agricultural Operations 
or marketing of crops. Out of the total outstanding advances of Rs. 59.20 
lakhs on 30th June, 1952, individuals and tea gardens accounted for Rs. 11.36 
lakhs, and societies for Rs. 47.84 lakhs. The latter represented mostly 
advances made for trading purposes to the trading co-operatives. Thus, 
the bank’s operations were largely commercial in character. The State 


Government contributed Rs. 10 lakhs to the share capital of the bank during 
the period under review, 
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Bihar : 


In Bihar, too, the bulk of the working capital was absorbed in trading 
activities with only a small portion being utilized for agricultural credit. 
Thus, on 30th June, 1951, the loans outstanding from societies and individuals 
amounted to Rs. 12.16 lakhs, which represents hardly 7.3 per cent of the 
working capital of the institution. Even of this small sum, when allowance 
is made for the amount due from societies and central banks under liquida- 
tion and the cash credit for business in cloth and other commodities, it is 
found that only an amount of Rs. 4.54 lakhs was advanced to co-operative 
societies for the purpose of agricultural credit, as well as for the financing of 


cottage industries. 


While the credit side thus remained restricted, trading activities of the 
Bihar State Co-operative Bank assumed rather large proportions, the total 
amount invested in trading sections being of the order of Rs. 276.32 lakhs 
on 30th June, 1952. The total turnover of the business of the bank in cloth, 
iron and salt alone amounted to nearly Rs. 2 crores during 1951-52. The 
,bank undertook distribution of cloth and salt mainly through co-operative 
Societies, and sold seeds, fertilisers and implements under the Credit Agricole 
Scheme. But the bank is contemplating to give up trading in cloth and salt 
and confine itself to distribution of fertilisers, which is in the nature of a 
monopoly. The trading activities of the bank were obviously incompatible 
with sound banking principles. The bank had no system of current accounts 
nor were modern banking facilities provided to individuals. The bank's 
working called for improvement in many respects before it could become an 
effective apex institution gt the head „ог the co-operative credit structure in 


the State. 


Conclusion : 


The State Co-operative Bank, as a unit of organization, occupies an 
important position in the entire structure of co-operative short-term credit. 
It is of significance not only from the point of view of mobilising the financial 
resources needed by the Movement but also of deploying it appropriately 
among the various sectors of the Movement. In the former aspect, of parti- 
cular importance is the fact that Reserve Bank finance can reach the cultivator 
only through the medium of a State Co-operative Bank. Judged against this 
background, the record and present position of State Co-operative Banks 
outside Madras and Bombay fall far short of the requirements, characterized 
as most of these are by a weak capital structure which limits their financial 
soundness as well as eligibility for credit ; a preoccupation with trading 
and other similar activities which results in a large diversion of their limited 
resources to purposes other than agricultural and borrowers other than 
institutional ; and a lack of organizational strength which handicaps them 
in the task of co-ordinating the various wings of the Movement. It should 
at the same time be remembered that, as at the end of 1951-52, many States 
remained without an apex bank. A situation of this kind obviously calls 
for remedial action and it is gratifying to observe that there has been evidence 
of such action. In States where there were no apex banks, steps were being 
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taken to fill this рар. In States where such banks existed but needed radical 
reform, such reorganization was in progress, based on programmes drawn 
upasa result of consultations by State Governments with the Reserve Bank 
and aided by financial accommodation provided by the latter. With a 
strengthening of the capital structure, the separation of trading from banking, 
the curtailment of advances to individuals, the improvement in recoveries 
and reduction of overdues and, above all, the progress in raising organizational 
efficiency and unity and getting their staff properly trained, these State Co- 
operative Banks can well convert themselves into effective units at the apex 
level for finance as well as co-ordination. 


(iv) URBAN CREDIT 


Urban credit discussed in the following pages covers a variety of institu- 
tions which cater to the needs of residents of towns and cities generally, 
like urban banks, or to those of some groups among them such as employees 
of some office, workers in some factory, members of a particular community 
or persons following a particular vocation, e.g., fishermen. Institutions of 
this kind considered as a whole show a distinctly greater degree of develop- 
ment in the States of Bombay and Madras than elsewhere in the country, as 


may be seen from the following table, which presents the position as at the 
end of 1951-52. 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


Number of Membership Working capital Loans advanced 


State societies > Ж during the year 
Rs. Rs. 
Bombay ís 1,543 8,12,338 2,763.01 2,659.06 
Madras T 1,246 5,73,868 1,202.17 1,051.17 
Other States m 5,173 9,50,142 2,059.55 1,386.92 
7,962 23,36,348 6,024.73 5,097.15 


Nearly 60 per cent of the membership and 66 per cent of the loans advanced 
during the year were accounted for by these two States. Among other 
States, Uttar Pradesh and Mysore have a fairly large number of urban credit 


societies, viz., 660 and 618 with a total working capital of Rs. 115.24 lakhs 
and Rs. 250.93 lakhs respectively. 


Urban credit societies have continued to record stea 
the period under review as in earlier years. This will be clear from the 
table on page 57 which shows their operations during the three years 1949-52. 
(Appendix VI gives data in regard to the non-agricultural credit societies on a 
State-wise basis). 


dy progress during 
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(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
Year Number of Member- Owned Working Loans Loans out- Profit (+) 
societies ship funds capital issued standing or Loss (—) 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 .. 7,534 20,65,990° 1,624.70 5,160.24 3,871.57 3,481.88 + 87.76 
— 4.16 
1950-531 .. 7,810 21977,5581 1,753.34 5,678.02  4,729:03 4,051.28 --108.49 
— 4.45 
1951-52 .. 7,962 23,36,348 1,938.06 6,024.73 5,097.15 4,436.36 --118.59 
— 5.70 





The growth of the urban credit movement in the years under review 
(1950-52) compares favourably with that in the previous two years in the 
matter of business turnover. In 1950-52, the number of societies increased by 
428, membership by 2,70,358, owned funds by Rs. 313.36 lakhs and fresh 
advances by Rs. 1,225.58 lakhs, while in 1948-50 the respective figures of 
increase were 1,029, 3,63,735, Rs. 391.73 lakhs and Rs. 1,040.71 lakhs. The 
factor which contributed to the development of the urban credit movement 
was that, as a result of the general hardening of the price level in post-war 
years, there was an increase in demand for credit, particularly for domestic 
purposes, both current and occasional, and members of low-income groups, 
such as petty traders, salary-earners and factory workers found it useful to 
join co-operative credit societies in increasing numbers to obtain the necessary 
finance. Loan operations of the sogieties were also generally regularised 
so that the loan advanced was within the repaying capacity of the borrowers 
and did not exceed a fixed proportion of their income or a maximum absolute 
limit laid down for the purpose. Repayments were reasonably assured from 
salary-earners, etc., as deductions could be made with the aid of the employers 
from the monthly pay rolls of the borrowers. Many of the institutions also 
provided banking facilities to their customers. 


A reference was made in our last Review to the part played by the urban 
credit societies in regard to the tapping of savings of members and non- 
members. Most of the banks accepted deposits of different types such as 
current, savings and fixed deposits. Some urban co-operative banks and salary- 
earners’ and employees’ societies had also in operation schemes for compul- 
sory deposits and recurring deposits. For instance, some of the urban banks 
in Madras introduced a system of deposits called ‘Day Deposits’ under 
which each member deposited a fixed sum every day for definite periods at 
the end of which the total amount collected together with interest was either 
refunded to members as savings or adjusted towards loans due from them to 
the banks. In Hyderabad, the N. S. Rly. Society of Secunderabad intro- 
duced a scheme of monthly deposits. These were collected from members 
on a voluntary basis but the members had to give an undertaking in regard 
to the fixed amount to be deposited and the number of months they chose to 
make such deposits. The society also started a compulsory savings scheme 
at different rates for different categories of employees. The total of the 
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different kinds- of deposits of members thus collected amounted to Rs. 32.04 
lakhs as on the 30th June, 1951. 


Urban credit societies have been generally classified into two groups as 
(i) urban banks, and (ii) other urban credit societies ; the former are usually 
allowed to transact all kinds of banking business, while the latter confine 
themselves mostly to acceptance of thrift and savings deposits and the advanc- 
ing of fixed loans. In Bombay, urban credit sovieties having a paid-up 
share capital of Rs. 20,000 and«above and doing banking business are known 
as urban banks. Jn Madras, urban credit societies dccepting deposits and 
loans (other than those from central banks) exceeding Rs. 20,000 and main- 
taining fluid resources according to the standards prescribed by the Registrar 
are recognised as urban banks, An analysis of the working of societies of 
these two categories is made separately in the following paragraphs. 


Urban Banks : 


The following table shows the operations of urban banks in the years 
1949-52. Appendix VI (a) provides similar data on a State-wise basis. 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


m m i t a a a a a rt. 


Percent- 

Number Member- Owned Depo- Work- Fresh Out Over- age of 

Year of ship funds sits ing advan- standings dues over- 
societies capital сез dues to 

out- 
standings 


T a i таи 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. % 
1949-50 776 5,796,37 489.60 1,784.63 2,391.54 2,017.33 1,291.29 161.93 12.5 
1950-51 894 6,444,79 529.19 1,969.16 2,754.10 2,378.24 1,472.10 162.94 11.1 
1951-52 930 6,735,17 578.26 1,957.31 2,731.38 2,435.60 1,537.40 215.51 14.0 


— — M — a 


The number of urban banks rose from 776 in 1949-50 to 930 in 1951-52. 
Their membership increased in each of the two years and stood at 6.74 lakhs 
at the end of 1951-52 as against 5.80 lakhs at the end of 1949-50. It isa 
significant feature that, despite the rise in the number of societies in 1951-52, 
there was no increase during the year in total deposits ; in fact, there was a 
small fall, which may be taken to represent the impact of the increased 
stringency in money conditions. Fresh advances as well as outstandings 
showed a steady rise during the two years, while there was also an increase of 


overdues during the year 1951-52 to 14 per cent of outstandings from 11.1 
per cent in 1950-51. 


Bombay and Madras accounted for a relatively large proportion of the 
number of urban banks and their transactions. Thus, out of a total number 
of 930 urban banks, as many as 420 were in Bombay and Madras. Again, 
in respect of working capital, the two States accounted for Rs. 2,319.30 
lakhs out of an all-India total of Rs. 2,731.38 lakhs and, in the case of fresh 
advances, for Rs. 2,258.50 lakhs out of a total of Rs. 2,435.60 lakhs, 


The progress of urban banks in Bombay during the years under review 
was steady, their number increasing from 170 in 1949-50 to 184 in 1951-52 
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and their membership from 1,86,419 to 2,19,781. During the same period, 
their working capital rose from Rs. 13.96 crores to Rs. 15.88 crores and 
their annual advances from Rs. 13.69 crores to Rs. 17.07 crores. It may be 
observed that the amount of fresh advances made by urban banks in Bombay 
during each of the two years 1950-51 and 1951-52 exceeded their working 
capital, indicating the short-term nature and the large turnover of loans. 
A large number of banks have adopted a system of nominal membership 
for grant of petty loans against the security of gold and silver. In addition 
to the usual credit business some of them continued to undertake the supply 
and distribation of controlled goods of various kinds. Some of the banks 
have introduced safe deposit vaults. A few of the urban banks also under- 
took the financing of other non-agricultural credit societies. 


In Madras also the progress of urban banks was notable. Their number 
and membership increased from 219 and 2,40,407 at the close of 1949-50 to 
236 and 2,86,552 as on the 30th June, 1952. They had a working capital 
of Rs. 730.94 lakhs while their annual advances amounted to Rs. 551.48 
lakhs. Most of them were able to carry on their business with their owned 
funds and deposit resources, without recourse to outside borrowings. Several 
of them provided facilities for the discount of cheques to their members. 


In Mysore, the number of urban banks rose from 38 at the end of 1949-50 
to 112 at the end of 1951-52 but their fresh advances during the same period 
showed no corresponding rise, the increase being only from Rs. 96.60 
lakhs during 1949-50 to Rs. 97.50 lakhs during 1951-52. 


Other Non-Agricultural Credit Societies : 

Salary-earners' societies and mill*workers' societies constitute an import- 
ant proportion of the other non-agricultyral credit societies. Their operations 
during the period under review are shown below : 


OPERATIONS OF SALARY-EARNERS' SOCIETIES 
(Amounts in lakhs òf Rupees) 





Number of Member- Total Fresh Out- Over- 

Year societies ship deposits advances standings dues 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1949-50*  .. T 2,703 7,13,456 991.54 1,041.29 1,375.73 112.22 
1950-51*  .. Б 2,775 7,31,877 1,017.04 1,406.33 1,656.08 83.05 
1951-52. |, 55 2,846 8,29,339 1,096.23 1,554.74 1,834.37 105.82 


*Includes also data for mill-hands’ societies of U.P. 


OPERATIONS OF  MILL-HANDS' SOCIETIES 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
pr—————— «u-—-—-—————————————————— ———————aÓ€AÓ— 





Year Number of Member- Total Fresh Out- Over- 
Societies ship deposits advances standings dues 

1949-50 2% 5 276 2,08,453 98.65 284.97 179.50 6.01 

1950-51 4% МЕ 278 2,19,773 60.14 245.28 232.51 5.88 

1951-52 RES ss 301 2,26,106 118.11 410.51 302.52 2.36 


——————— —————————————AAAAÓ— —— Á————áÓÉ— n——— ead 
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The salary-earners’ societies are organized by persons working in Govern- 
ment and semi-Government offices, banks and other large business houses for 
the benefit of the employees of such undertakings. Encouragement of thrift 
and provision of cheap credit facilities are their main functions. They also 
provide other facilities such as the supply of consumers' goods. Salary- 
earners’ societies showed satisfactory progress during the period under 
review. Their membership rose from 7.1 lakhs in.1949-50 to 8.3 lakhs in 
1951-52. During the same period, fresh advances rose from Rs. 1,041.29 
lakhs to Rs. 1,554.74 lakhs and outstandings from«Rs. 1,375.73 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,834.37 lakhs. Тһе record of employees’ societies was fairly impressive 
in Madras, with 696 societies as on the 30th Fane, 1952 and 2.33 lakh members. 
They had issued loans to the extent of Rs. 469.43 lakhs in 1951-52. Hyder- 
abad, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Mysore are other 
States where salary-earners’ societies are of a significant number. 


Mill-workers’ societies are generally organized on the same lines as 
salary-earners' societies and mostly do not receive any subsidies from emplo- 
yers. Such societies are largely confined to Bombay. Аз on the 30th June, 
1952, there were 254 societies (of an all-India total of 301) with a membership 
of 1,94,434 in this State. They had owned funds of Rs. 257.29 lakhs and 
a working capital of Rs. 396.39 lakhs while their advances during 1951-52 
amounted to Rs. 386.66 lakhs. The corresponding all-India figures were 
Rs. 275.30 lakhs, Rs. 423.52 lakhs and Rs. 410.51 lakhs respectively. 


CHAPTER ІШ 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BANKING STRUCTURE 
LONG-TERM CREDIT 


Land mortgage banking in the country, made limited progress during 
the period under review. Large parts of the country continued to remain 
unserved by long-term agricultural credit facilities, the only notable develop- 
ments in this regard being those ednnected with the steps taken for the estab- 
lishment of central land mortgage banks in Saurashtra and Hyderabad. 
The former was organized in 1951-52 in the wake of land reforms so as to 
provide tenant cultivators with funds for the purchase of occupancy rights 
from Girasdars on the lands cultivated by them. Commencing work in 
September 1951, the bank advanced loans amounting to Rs. 126.58 lakhs 
in 1951-52. Preliminary work for establishing tbe Hyderabad Central Land 
Mortgage Bank was undertaken in the latter part of 1951-52 ; but the bank 
had not begun to function during the period under review. 


A table showing the progress of central and primary land mortgage 
banks during 1950-51 and 1951-52 is given below: (State-wise data will be 


seen in Appendix VII) 
OPERATIONS OF LAND MORTGAGE BANKS DURING 1949-50, 1950-51 AND 1951-52 
(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





CENTRAL°LAND MORTGAGE PRIMARY LAND MORTGAGE 
BANKS BANKS 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 





1. Number of banks.. EA “Р 5 5 6 283 286 289 
2. Membership % m .. 8,871 9,848 34,769 1,86,330 2,15,063 2,13,814 
3. Owned funds zu Р Rs. 55.68 64.83 80.85 60.02 68.70 75. 45 
4. Deposits and other borrowings ,, 49.50 32.47 152.94 517.33 588.43 675.50 
5. Debentures е s » 581.75 674.76 782.79 8.76 8.59 8.54 
6. Working capital .. 4 ә 686.94 772.061,016.58 586.09 665.72 759.49 
7. Fresh advances during the year ,, 101.08 132.93 250.65 101.11 129.02 129.59 
8. Recoveries during the ye » 38.58 45.69 43.61 40.24 46.05 48.46 
9. Outstandings p » 511.72 597.77 805.33 534.37 626.41 696.48 
10. Of which overdue н T 1.66 0.88 3.61 5.11 8.29 9.21 


It will be seen from the above table that fresh advances made by primary 
land mortgage banks increased from Rs. 101.11 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 129.02 
lakhs in 1950-51 ; there was a further small rise to Rs. 129.59 lakhs in 
1951-52. As regards the apex land mortgage banks (excluding Saurashtra 
which did not exist in tbe previous period), fresh advances which were 
Rs. 101.08 lakhs in 1949-50 rose to Rs. 132.93 lakhs in 1950-51 but declined 
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to Rs. 124.07 lakhs in 1951-52. The decline in the latter year was almost 
entirely confined to Travancore-Cochin ànd Mysore. Adequate data are 
not available to fully account for the relative stagnation in 1951-52 which 
followed the striking increase in 1950-51. 


The purposes for which loans were advanced by land mortgage banks 
included, as usual, the repayment of prior debts, land improvement, purchase 
of new land, etc. Of these, repayment of prior debts continued to account 
for a large proportion of the loans in every State. "Fhere was, however, a 
tendency towards incredsed lending for productive purposes, süch as land 
improvement, provision of pump-sets and tractors, etc., in some States. 
In Bombay, for instance, as a result of the policy followed by the Provincial 
Land Mortgage Bank of actively encouraging loans for land improvement, 
they formed 35.2 per cent of the fresh advances in 1951-52 as against 14.5 
per cent in 1949-50. Progress in this direction is particularly welcome 
as itis in keeping with the stress laid in the First Five Year Plan on increasing 
agricultural production by promoting a more extensive and intensive use 
of land with adequate long-term credit. The increase in loans for productive 
purposes has brought into prominence the need for supervision over the 
application of such loans. It is gratifying to observe that in some States 
technical aid is being sought by the banks in this direction. 


The period under review was one in which conditions in the money 
market were tight. Considerable difficulty was experienced by apex land 
mortgage banks in securing subscriptions for their debentures. Every 
series of debentures floated by them carried the guarantee of the respective 
State Governments for the repayment of ргіпсіргі and interest and their 
terms and conditions were fairly attractive ; but still they failed to attract 
enough investors. Assistance of the co-operative movement itself had 
to be sought to a larger degree than before in ensuring that the debentures 
were fully subscribed for. In Madras, District Boards, Municipalities, 
Endowment Boards, etc., also purchased a good part of the debentures. 


Insurance companies continued to be important buyers of debentures in 
some States. + 


A State-wise account of the development of land mortgage banking is 
given in the following paragraphs : 


ee 


* With a view to increase loans for productive purposes in land mortgage banks and to 
promote the success of their debenture issues, the Government of India and the Reserve Bank 
drew up a scheme in December, 1953 according to which (1) the Government of India (or 
the State Government by arrangement with the Government of India) and the Reserve Bank 
together have agreed to take up 40 per cent of any issue of debentures or the unsubscribed 
balance, whichever is smaller, (2) half the purchase they make will be on Government account 
and half on Reserve Bank account, (3) the concerned land mortgage bank should agree 
to the condition that, within 12 months of the date of this combined purchase, іоапѕ will be 
made by it for productive purposes aggregating to not less than half the total amount involved 
in such purchase and that in granting such loans, special attention should, as far as possible, 
be paid to Community Project Areas, National Extension Service Blocks and other areas 
where agricultural development is scheduled to take place, e.g., as a result of a major irriga- 
tion work having become operative in the area. 
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Madras 


In land mortgage banking, Madras has always stood very much ahead 
of every other State. The Madras Central Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank, the apex institution for land mortgage banking in that State, had, 
at the end of the period under review, a working capital of Rs. 634.69 lakhs 
as against Rs. 511.45 lakhs ‘at the close of 1949-50. Of this, Rs. 559.49 
lakhs represented borroWings in the form of debentures. There was a 
steady increase in the loans advanced to primary banks which rose from 
Rs. 72.24 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 82.27 lakhs in 1950-51, and to Rs. 82.84 
lakhs in 1951-52. The total loans autstanding on the 30th June, 1952 amoun- 
ted to Rs. 484.97 lakhs. 


Till the 15th November, 1951 this Central Land Mortgage Bank charged 
interest at 44 per cent on loans to the primary land mortgage banks, which, 
in turn, charged their individual members 5} per cent per annum. Subse- 
quently, on account of the enhancement of the Bank Rate by 3 per cent, 
the Central Land Mortgage Bank raised its lending rate to 42 per cent and 
the rate to the ultimate borrower was consequently raised to 5% per cent. 
The latter was further raised to 6 per cent from 1st April, 1952 when stringent 
money market conditions compelled the bank to offer an increased rate on 


its fresh issue of debentures. 


During the period under review the Central Land Mortgage Bank 
floated three series of debentures for an aggregate amount of Rs. 130 lakhs, 
of which the first two were floated in 1950-51 bearing 3 per cent interest the 
issue price being Rs. 99-8, while the third was floated in 1951-52 at Rs. 99-4 
and carried an interest rate of 3$ per.cent per annum. The response from 
the money market to these debentures was not very favourable, but co- 
operative financing banks underwrote' the issues, collected subscriptions 
' from the general public and made good the deficiency in subscriptions from 
their own resources. The Reserve Bank contributed Rs. 8 lakhs, Rs. 6 lakhs 
and Rs. 12 lakhs respectively to the three series, amounting in each case to 
20 per cent of theissue. With the addition of these three series, the debentures 
in circulation at the end of 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 559.49 lakhs. The 
Government of Madras simultaneously increased its guarantee in respect of the 
debentures from Rs. 550 lakhs to Rs. 700 lakhs. They also continued to 
provide temporary financial accommodation for the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank during the interval between the floatation of two series of debentures. 
A sum of Rs. 66 lakhs was borrowed by the bank from this provision during 
1951-52, as against Rs. 25 lakhs in 1949-50 and Rs. 45 lakhs in 1950-51. 


With a view to curtailing the number of individual share-holders апі 
giving predominance to primary land mortgage banks, the by-laws of the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank were amended so as to enable it to buy up 
the shares held by individuals. In pursuance of this amendment to the 
by-laws, the shares of some individuals who were willing to surrender them 


were brought up and cancelled. 


The number of primary land mortgage banks increased from 126 at the 
end of 1949-50 to 130 by the end of 1951-52 and their membership from 
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1,22,874 to 1,44,387. Their working capita] rose during the same period from 
Rs. 428.62 lakhs to Rs. 535.33 lakhs. Loans disbursed by them went up 
from Rs. 73.82 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 84:20 lakhs in 1950-51, but declined 
to Rs. 82.67 lakhs in the following year. The decrease in the loans advanced 
in 1951-52 was attributable to the time-lag between the sanction of loans by 
the Central Land Mortgage Bank and the disbursement of loans by the 
primary land mortgage banks. 


A purpose-wise analysis of the loans advancedeby the primary land 
mortgage banks is ріуећ below: 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


Percen- Percen- Pcrcen- 

Purpose 1949-50 tage to 1950-51 tageto 1951-52 tage to 

total total total 

ee 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1. Discharge of prior debts .. .. 67.15 90.96 71.86 85.34 62.37 75.45 

2. Land improvement = vii 3.90 5.28 6.75 8.02 9.52 11.52 
3. Purchase of land to round off 

holdings  .. Vs 2% a 1.60 2.17 1.05 1.25 2.17 2.62 

4. Other purposes .. А ы 1.17 1.59 4.54 5.39 8.61 10.41 

Total .. 73.82. 100.00 84.20 100.00 82.67 100.00 


It will be seen that though loans for the discharge of prior debts con- 
tinued to account for more than 3/4ths of the annual advances, their rela- 
tive importance declined from 91 per cent in 1949-50 to 75 per cent in 1951- 
52. Correspondingly, the volume of loans made available for land improve- 
ment and purchase of land increased steadily and formed 14.1 per cent 
of the total advances in 1951-52 as against 7.5 per cent in 1949-50, 


The percentage of overdues from members recorded an increase under 
both principal and interest as the following data would show : 


a ty 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
E -——————— 4—«——— ——Á— 
% % % 
1. Overdues under principal S 4.47 7.69 7.19 
2. Overdues under arrear interest .. 11.75 9.60 20.95 
3. Overdues under current interest .. 1.94 1.66 3.52 
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The failure of monsoons successively for four years in the Chingleput, 
North Arcot and South Arcot distficts, the famine in the districts of Rayala- 
seema and the damage caused by the cyclone that swept over the northern 
coastal districts are stated to be mainly responsible for the increase in the 
arrears. 


The scheme for the prdvision of cheap long-term loans to the ryots 
іп the economically backward area of the Rayalaseema through the central 
land mortgage bank at a concessional rate, у/2., at 1% per cent 1655 than the 
prevailing general rate charged by the primary banks, referred to in the 
last Review, was continued during ¢he present period also. Loans advanced 
under this scheme amounted to Rs. 4.87 lakhs in 1950-51 and Rs. 6.73 
lakhs in 1951-52. The Government reimbursed the banks the loss sustained 
by the reduction in the rate of interest. In addition, they sanctioned upto 
30th June, 1954 the payment of a subsidy of Rs. 500 per annum to each of the 
14 land mortgage banks in these districts to enable them to appoint an addi- 
tional supervisor each. The concession shown by the remission (in full) 
of fees for registration of documents by or on behalf of land mortgage banks 
in Rayalaseema and of fees for obtaining encumbrance certificates in respect 
of applications for loans was also extended upto June 1954, 


A special situation arose in 1952 when famine conditions prevented 
borrowers in 29 primary land mortgage banks in Rayalaseema and several 
other parts of the State from paying in their loan instalments which had 
fallen due. An extension of five years was sought for these repayments 
to be made ; but the central land mortgage bank could not agree to such 
an arrangement as it would have affected its contribution to the sinking fund 
for the redemption of debentures. The State Government, therefore, agreed 
to provide a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs, as an advance, repayable over a period of 
5 years, to the central land mortgage bank so as to enable it to grant exten- 


sions in deserving cases. 


The amount of debts scaled down by primary land mortgage banks in 
the central and northern circles of the State amounted to Rs. 1.16 lakhs in 
1950-51 and Rs. 1.43 lakhs in 1951-52. There was little co-ordination 
between the land mortgage banks and debt conciliation boards. Within the 
Movement, however, the short-term and long-term financing agencies con- 
tinued to co-operate with each other ; for instance, where short-term loans 
of primary credit societies deserved to be converted into long-term loans, the 
liabilities were taken over by land mortgage banks. 


Mysore 


Mysore is another State in which land mortgage banking is relatively 
well-developed, though to a much smaller extent than in Madras. There isa 
central land mortgage bank there which functions as an apex body to which 
are affiliated 80 primary land mortgage co-operative societies throughout the 
State. The membership of the apex bank includes, besides the primary 
land mortgage societies, 66 other co-operative societies and 214 individuals, 
the total number of members being 360 at the end of 1951-52 as against 349 


members at the end of 1949-50. 
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During the period under review, the Mysore Central Land Mortgage 
Bank floated its 12th series of debentures for Rs. 30 lakhs at 4 per cent at par, 
maturing after 20 years. The debentures had good local support, the largest 
contribution being made by insurance companies, viz., Rs. 17.37 lakhs. 


There was a large increase in the amount of loans advanced by this bank 
from Rs. 11.23 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 22.27 lákhs in 1950-51 ; but in 1951- 
52 it decreased to Rs. 17.15 lakhs. As may be seen from the following table, 
the amount was advanced alniost entirely for the redemption of old debts. 


с 








Proportion of loans Proportion of loans 
for financing land for redemption of old 





Year improvement debts 
to total loans to total loans 
issued issued 
% % 
1949-50 is ks Ке "E 5% 0.19 99.81 
1950-51 "T 25 52 = гъ 0.22 99.78 
1951-52 Ра Ey sis ЙЛ АЕ 0.42 99.58 


——— ———————————!M'ÁOUBPRÁMÁMÉÁMÁMUMMMÉMMMMMMMNMNM 


The central land mortgage bank charged interest at 54 per cent on 
loans to primary land mortgage societies, which, in turn, charged 63 per cent 
per annum to the ultimate borrowers. The bank also gave short-term loans, 
but these were restricted to those members who had been previously granted 
long-term loans. А sum of Rs. 31,265 was sanctioned in this way in 1951- 
52 of which Rs. 30,835 were outstanding on 30th June, 1952. 


The State Government have given cash credit facilities upto a limit of 
Rs. 10 lakhs to the central land mortgage bank for a period of five years 
from 1950-51. They have also granted remission of stamp duty on documents 
executed by co-operative land mortgage institutions. Further, the services 
of an officer of the status of an Assistant Commissioner to work as the 
Secretary of the Central Land Mortgage Bank were lent to that institution. 


The Mysore Debt Conciliation Board Act VI, which was enacted in 
1937, was extended so as to cover 27 taluks in the State. Each Board con- 
stituted under the Act consisted of two members of the local co-operative 
land mortgage society with the local sub-divisional officer as the Chairman. 
It is, however, reported that there is not much co-ordination between the 
Dett Conciliation Boards and the land mortgage societies in the State. 


Bombay 


The operations of the apex and primary land mortgage banks in Bombay 
State registered a remarkable progress in the first year of the review period 
(1950-51) but at the end of the period (1951-52) their position was not alto- 
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gether satisfactory. There was a fall in the recoveries and overdues mounted 
appreciably. 


The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank had a 
membership of 19 primary land mortgage banks, 99 other co-operative 
institutions and 700 individuals as on 30th June, 1952. During the review 
period, its owned funds increased from Rs. 6.32 lakhs to Rs. 9.40 lakhs. 
It floated a fresh series of debentures carrying the guarantee of the State 
Government for Rs. 30,lakhs at Rs. 99 and 'carrying interest at 34 per 
cent. The period of maturity of these was, however, reduced to 15 years 
in view of the failure of the prevjotis series having a maturity of 20 years. 
А large portion of the subscriptions was obtained from co-operative institu- 
tions, while the Reserve Bank gave its usual contribution of 20 per cent of 
the issue which amounted to Rs. 6 lakhs. 


The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank advances 
loans to agriculturists mainly through the primary land mortgage banks. 
However, in those areas where there are no primary banks, it disburses 
loans either through central co-operative banks which act as its agents or 
directly to agriculturists through its offices. Two special features in the work- 
ing of the Bank in Bombay may be referred to here : (1) Loans are also 
made to adjusted debtors under Section 55 of the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act, 1939 in satisfaction of dues under the Act. (2) The 
Bank has been permitted to advance loans to co-operative housing societies. 


From the table given below, it will be seen that loans disbursed by the 
Provincial Land Mortgage Bank during 1950-51 showed a considerable 
increase over the previous year's lendings ; but in the subsequent year there 


was a small fall. 
(Rupees in lakhs) 


——————————————————————————————————— 





Year Fresh Recoveries — Outstandings 'Of which 
advances overdue 
Rs Rs. Rs. Rs 
1949-50 es T 55 14.39 3.92 39.77 0.33 
1950-51 T sis zu 18.98 4.42 54.34 0.59 
1951-52 T ра == 18.95 3.89 69.39 2.11 





It may also be observed that recoveries have declined and overdues have 
increased. This was primarily the result of the fact that the agricultural 
season was particularly bad in 1951-52 ; there were also other contributory 
factors such as delay in the execution of awards, want of adequate staff 
for effecting prompt recoveries and absence of timely action on the part of 
primary banks in regard to recoveries. It is reported that the bank followed 
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an especially cautious policy in advancing loans since February 1952, when 
the maximum amount of loans which &ould be advanced to an individual 
was fixed at Rs. 5,000. The bank advanced loans of the order of Rs. 1.45 
lakhs towards 222 awards under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relicf 
Act during the two years under review. 


The following table gives a purpose-wise Classification of loans issued by 
the Bank during the three years 1949-50 to 1951552: 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 








1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Purpose —_— --- 
Num- Amount Percen- Num- Amount Percen- Num- Amount Percen- 
ber tage ber tage ber tage 
eee 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1, Redemption of 
old debts .. 168 4.30 29.88 376 8.74 46.05 439 9,83 51.87 

2. Land improve- 
ment .. ae 74 2.14 14.88 167 4.39 23.13 292 6,67 35.20 


3. Purchase of land 47 1.10 7.64 60 1.48 7.80 56 1.31 6.91 


4. Joint purposes 
(i.e., debt redem- 
ption and land 
improvement) .. 28 0.77 5.35 19 0.55 2.90 5 0.13 0.69 


5. House building 5 5.52 38.36 6 3.196 16.81 1 0,19 1.00 
6. Other purposes, 


such as payment 
of awards under 


the Bombay Agri- 

cultural Debtors' 

Relief Act .. 74 056 3.89 95 0.63 3.31 127 0.82 4.33 
Total 396 14.39 100.00 723 18.98 100.00 920 18.95 100.00 


It may be seen that redemption of prior debts constituted the most important 
single object of credit ; but it is significant that the volume of loans for 
land improvement and purchase of land together increased steadily and 
formed, at the end of 1951-52, 42.1 per cent of the total loans advanced 
during the year as compared with 22.5 per cent in 1949-50. 


The Bank's advances to co-operative housing societies declined during 
the period under review, During 1951-52, it advanced one loan for Rs. 0.18 


lakh, as against six loans for Rs. 3.19 lakhs іп 1950-51 and 5 loans for 
Rs. 5.52 lakhs in 1949-50. 


The State Government continued to assist the land mortgage banking 
Movement in the State in various ways. The provisions of Sections 63 
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and 64A of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act were amended'to 
exempt co-operative societies from the operation of those sections ; this 
helped to remove the difficulties of land mortgage banks in obtaining possessory 
mortgages of lands from their borrowers for the loans advanced to them. 
Secondly, the Government subsidised the apex bank to the extent of Rs. 9,249 
towards the cost of employment of two Land Development Officers for the 
year 1950-51. Thirdly, supsidies granted to some primary land mortgage 
banks towards the cost of maintaining land valugtion officers were continued, 
with ten primary banks availing of this facility. Fourthly, the Government 
granted subsidies to the Bombay Provincial Co-operátive Land Mortgage 
Bank to the extent of Rs. 13,694 anti Rs.-11,755 for the years 1950-51 and 
1951-52 respectively to enable it to meet the additional expenditure on pro- 
viding finance to housing societies. Fifthly, the Government continued to 
grant a subsidy to the Provincial Land Mortgage Bank to the extent of the 
difference between interest on loans for land improvement made by it cal- 
culated at the economic lending rate of the bank (which was originally placed 
at 6 per cent and was subsequently raised to 6% per cent) and the interest as 
calculated at the concessional rate prescribed from time to time by the Govern- 
ment for such loans. 


The structure of co-operative land mortgage banking in the three States 
discussed so far, viz, Madras, Mysore and Bombay, consisted of an apex 
land mortgage bank at the top and primary Jand mortgage banks at the 
bottom. In the States discussed below the organization consisted of only a 
central or apex land mortgage banking institution dealing directly with 
individual agriculturists. There are still other States where small land 
mortgage banks of the primary type have been working in isolation without 
either the financial resources or (ће organizational co-ordination necessary 


for their successful functioning. 


Orissa 


The Orissa Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank finances 
the agriculturists directly. Although it is a State bank, its operations extend 
only to the districts of Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam and, even in these districts, 
its area of operations is further confined by Government notification to 
only canal-fed lands, though of late, some dry lands have been allowed to 
be accepted as security when a major portion of the land mortgaged is irri- 
gated. It had 4,825 individual members at the end of 1951-52. Funds are 
raised by floating debentures carrying the guarantee of the State Government 
for the repayment of principal and interest. During 1951-52, the Bank 
floated the 4th series of debentures for Rs.5 lakhs at par, at 4 per cent, maturing 
after twenty years. The Reserve Bank contributed Rs. I lakh, which is its 
normal contribution at 20 per cent of the issue. The bank also received short- 
term loans from the State Government to meet the demand for funds during 
the interval between the time when loans are actually made to agriculturists 
and the receipt of funds from the issue of fresh debentures after the accumu- 
lation of sufficient mortgages. Loans from Government held by the bank 
stood at Rs. 1.50 lakhs on 30th June, 1952 as against Rs. 5 lakhs on 30th 
June, 1951 and Rs. 4 lakhs on 30th June, 1950. It paid interest on these 
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lodns at an increased rate of 3$ per сері during 1951-52, as against 3% per 
cent charged previously. 


The loans advanced by the bank showed a slight improvement in 1950- 
5] but fell off slightly in 1951-52, as may be seen from the following table : 








(Rupees in lakhs) 
"Year Fresh advances Recoveriet. Outstandings 
- Ld 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 = 5 1.82 0.52 9.06 
1950-51 Ме E 1.93 0.64 10.35 
1951-52 ЧР - 1.86 0.80 11.41 





Loans were granted by this bank only for the discharge of prior debts. 
Tt is, however, reported that in so far as some of these prior debts were in- 
curred for the purchase of land and effecting improvements on the lands 
already owned by borrowers, the funds lent by the land mortgage bank could 
be considered as given indirectly for productive purposes. Further, the 
administration of land improvement loans is stated to be costlier as it will 
require the maintenance of special technical staff for the supervision of 
their utilization. The bank is, therefore, unwilling to give land improvement 
loans unless sufficient Government aid is forthcoming. 


Travancore- Cochin 


Though there are two land' mortgage banks in Travancore-Cochin, 
only the Cochin Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank operating in the former 
Cochin State is a co-operative institution. The other, the Travancore Credit 
Bank, operating in the former Travancore State, has been registered under a 


separate Act. The following paragraphs, therefore, deal only with the 
former bank. 


The Cochin Land Mortgage Bank had a membership of 3,872 individuals 
and an owned capital of Rs. 1.81 lakhs as on 30th June, 1952. The Bank was 
reported to be making earnest efforts to increase its owned resources by 


increasing share capital and, for this purpose, had decided to issue additional 
shares of the value of Rs. 4 lakhs. 


А new series of debentures carrying the guarantee of the State Govern- 
ment for the repayment of principal and interest was floated by the bank 
during the period under review for Rs. 5 lakhs with a maturity of 20 years 


at 4 per cent at par. The total amount of debentures outstanding at the end 
of 1951-52 was Rs. 21 lakhs. 


There was an appreciable increase in the amount of advances made by 
the bank from Rs. 1.41 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 7.48 lakhs in 1950-51; 
but, in the subsequent year, they declined to Rs. 3.27 lakhs. 
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Saurashtra 


A central land mortgage bank was registered in Saurashtra in September, 
1951 with the immediate object of advancing loans to tenants to enable them 
to acquire occupancy rights in the lands cultivated by them by paying com- 
pensation to Girasdars as required under the Saurashtra Land Reforms 
Act, 1951. There were over 55,000 tenant cultivators under Girasdari land- 
lords, and the Girasdari Villages were spread over almost the entire State. 
It will take considerable,time for primary land niortgage banks to be organized 
to the required extent. Meanwhile, sixty branches of the Bank were opened 
іп the taluks with the Mamlatdars as Branch Managers. 


A. noteworthy feature in respect of the establishment of the Bank was 
the State Government's contribution of Rs. 5 lakhs towards its share capital. 
Of the total share capital of Rs. 7.47 lakhs as on 30th June, 1952, the remain- 
der was made up of a contribution of over Rs. 2 lakhs from Girasdari tenants 
and a small amount from other individuals. As on 30th June, 1952, member- 
ship stood at 24,178. Ош of these 21,793 were the Girasdari tenants each 
of whom was required to purchase one share of Rs. 10 for obtaining a loan 
from the bank whereas ordinary borrowers were required to hold shares 
to the extent of 5 per cent of their borrowings. It was not possible for the 
Bank to issue debentures in the first year of its working and, therefore, the 
Government provided funds required for financing the tenants in the form of 
two-year deposits carrying interest at 4 per cent. The outstandings under 
this head were Rs. 120.92 lakhs on 30th June, 1952.* 


During 1951-52, the loans issued by the Bank amounted to Rs. 126.58 
lakhs. As already stated’ these loans were advanced for the purchase of 
occupancy rights by tenants under the Land Reforms Act: The tenants were 
given loans from 3 to 6 times the assessment in respect of the agricultural 
land included in their holdings for paying compensation to Girasdars, the 
balance, if any, being found by the tenants themselves. These loans.are repay- 
able within 2 to 4 years and carry interest at 6% per cent. Out of about 
55,000 tenants, 21,793 were financed by the Bank during 1951-52. The 
work of payment of compensation to Girasdars was expected to continue 
till the end of the year 1952-53. Though the Bank at present is functioning 
as an agent of the Government, financing a scheme arising from Government's 
Land Reforms Legislation, it is realised that in future its main line of activity, 
as that of any other land mortgage bank, would be to grant long-term finance 
to agriculturists for the redemption of old debts, land improvements, etc. 
The Bank worked at a profit of Rs. 0.84 lakh during 1951-52. 


Madhya Pradesh 


Land mortgage banking in Madhya Pradesh was carried on by a separate 
department of the Madhya Pradesh Co-operative Bank (functioning as the 
apex land mortgage bank) through 12 primary land mortgage banks and 
13 central co-operative banks and made some progress during 1950-52. 
VNLT 

* Since then the bank has raised a sum of Rs. 100 lakhs by way of debentures, the 
interest and principal of which have been guaranteed by the State Government. 
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• Loans advanced increased from Rs44.12 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 9.33 
lakhs in 1951-52, while recoveries during the same period increased from 
Rs. 1.82 lakhs to Rs. 3.60 lakhs. The overdues decreased from Rs. 1.11 
lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 0.92 lakh in 1950-51 ; there was, however, a slight 
increase again to Rs. 1.07 lakhs in 1951-52. / 


The following table shows a purpose-wise analysis of the loans advanced 
by the bank during the three years 1949-50 to 1951252 : 


mum ca 
“ Purpose v 


eee 
Year Debt Percentage Land im- Рефетаре Purchase Percentage Total 
redemption tc total provement to total of land to total 


Rs Rs. Rs Rs, 


1949-50 .. 3,43,225 83.37 64,862 15.76 3,600 0.87 4,11,687 
1950-51 .. 4,60,233 76.68 1,17,505 19.58 22,432 3.74 6,00,170 
1951-52  .. 6,89,317 79.78 1,41,182 16.34 33,571 3.88 8,64,070 


Though redemption of old debts continued to be the largest single purpose 


of borrowing, there was a tendency to increase the loans for land improve- 
ment and purchase of new land in 1950-51. 


No particular difficulties were stated to be experienced by the bank in 
advancing loans for land improvement purposes. In Berar, however, as 
the ceiling for holdings had not yet been fixed as contemplated in the Berar 
Regulation of Agricultural Loans Act, 1951, the Bank, while sanctioning 


loans, excluded, for purposes of valuation of property, lands in excess of 50 
acres belonging to the borrower. 


Other States 


The number of primary land mortgage banks in West Bengal increased 
from 2 in 1949-50 to 4 at the end of 1951-52. These banks were financed by 
the State "Government through the Provincial Co-operative Bank. During 
1951-52, the bank advanced loans to the extent of Rs. 1:61 lakhs. Loans 
outstanding on 30th June, 1952 amounted to Rs. 8.16 lakhs of which an 
amount of Rs. 0.24 lakh was overdue. In Uttar Pradesh, there were only 
6 primary land mortgage societies which did not make any fresh advances 
but were merely realizing their old dues. Loans outstanding on 30th June, 
1952 amounted to Rs. 1.36 lakhs of which an amount of Rs. 0.57lakh was 
overdue. The two land mortgage banks in Assam were more or less in a 
moribund condition. Loans advanced by them amounted to Rs. 0.11 
lakh and Rs. 0.24 lakh in 1950-51 and 1951-52 respectively. In Rajasthan, 
there were 10 primary banks providing long-term finance to agriculturists. 
Their operations were negligible ; in 1950-51 and 1951-52 they advanced 
loans for Rs. 0.01 lakh and Rs. 0.04 lakh respectively." Ajmer had 12 land 
mortgage banking institutions which advanced loans to the extent of Rs. 0.27 
lakh during 1951-52 of which Rs. 0.22 lakh were for land improvement. 
There was one primary land mortgage bank in Madhya Bharat which had not 
advanced any loans during the period under review. The loans outstanding 


on 30th June, 1952 amounted to Rs. 0.35 lakh of which an amount of Rs. 0.15 
lakh was overdue. 


CHAPTER IV 


CO-OPERATION AS AN AID TO PRODUCTION 


An important feature that characterized our economy during World 
War II and post-war ygars was that many commodities, including the necessar- 
ies of life, were in short supply. Every effort had, therefore, to be made to 
increase the production particularly of food, cloth and other necessaries of 
life. The services of every available agency were harnessed in achieving 
this object. The co-operative movement was one of the agencies which were 
enlisted in this common endeavour. As a result, its activities were extended 
so as to cover many fields. 


In the years 1950-52, the co-operative movement played a more important 
role in agricultural as well as industrial production than in 1948-50. This is 
indicated by the registration of an increasing number of agricultural and 
industrial societies and by the substantia! rise in their membership, working 
capital and volume of business. Besides providing larger credit facilities 
for agricultural production and the development of cottage and small-scale 
industries, the co-operative movement helped to carry out many schemes 
launched by Government for increasing production. On the agricultural 
side, many co-operative societies were actively associated with the “Grow 
More Food" campaign of the State Governments, while several others 
undertook to improve irrigation facilities, to bring more land under the 
plough, to check soil erosion, fragmentation and sub-division of land. In 
Bombay, for instance, the number of lift irrigation socteties increased from 
84 in 1949-50 іп 179 in 1951-52, embracing an area of over 45,000 acres. In 
Madras, the scheme of intensive cultivation through village co-operatives 
undertaken in 1949-50 (to which a reference has been made in our previous 
Review) was extended to cover 14 districts as against 7 at the close of 1949-50. 


There was some improvement in the dairy and milk supply societies also. 
But it might be said that, on the whole, co-operative dairying had not made 
any significant progress. Except for Bombay and Madras, and, to a small 
extent, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, this field of activity remained over- 
whelmingly in private hands as an unorganized subsidiary occupation of 
agriculturists. In some of the bigger cities like Bombay and Calcutta dairying, 
organized on a commercial basis, was in evidence. 


On the industrial side, the co-operative movement made better progress 
in handloom weaving than in any other industry. The total number of 
weavers’ societies in India stood at 5,364 at the end of 1951-52, as against 
4,214 at the end of 1949-50. They had a working capital of Rs. 693.37 lakhs 
and sold finished goods of the value of Rs. 1,718.39 lakhs in 1951-52, as 
against Rs. 404.01 lakhs and Rs. 825.21 lakhs respectively in 1949-50. 
Madras continued to occupy the pride of place in regard to weavers' co- 
operatives, closely followed by West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and 
Madhya Pradesh. Madras alone accounted for 1,161 weaves’ societies with 
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2,21,853 members, while in West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Madhya 
Pradesh together the number of weavers' societies and their membership were 
2,381 and 2,87,051 respectively. Bihar, Orissa, Hyderabad and Travancore- 
Cochin were other States where also weavers’ co-operatives made some 
progress. 


During the period under review, weavers’ societies experienced 
many difficulties. In the initial period, they related to the scarcity of yarn. 
Though in many States, the State Governments had given preferential treat- 
ment to co-operative societies in the distgibution of yarn, the supply of yarn 
itself was limited and from out of whatever was available, the demand of 
both members as well as non-members had to be met. The members’ needs 
were met only to a small extent and they did not derive much benefit over 
others except in dividends. In the latter part of the period under review 
mill-cloth was decontrolled and restrictions over its movement were com- 
pletely lifted. The result was that the markets were flooded with mill-made 
cloth and the demand for handloom cloth declined. Thus, marketing became 
the major problem during this period. There was a large accumulation of 
unsold handloom cloth and it has to be disposed of at relatively low rates 
resulting in losses to the co-operatives. 


As regards other small-scale and cottage industries, many of these were 
tackled by co-operatives in one State or another, but their well-knit organiza- 
tion and development was to be found only in Bombay where a separate 
Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies had been appointed for this purpose. 
At the end of 1951-52, there were 776 industrial co-operative societies (other 
than those of weavers) in that State with a membership of 57,346. In Hyder- 
abad, the State Government drew up a scheme covering a period of 5 years 
within which they proposed to establish about 1,000 industrial societies which 
would bring nearly 25,000 craftsmen into their fold and enable the annual 
output of the products of cotton industries worth Rs. 5 crores. 


Mention may be made here of the development of fishermen’s societies 
in the coastal regions of some States. The societies provided credit facilities 
to their members, and supplied them with their occupational requirements. 
In Madras and Bombay, these societies were developed on a fairly large scale 
and on relatively sound lines, while in a few other States like West Bengal, 
Travancore-Cochin, etc., their organization stood in need of improvement 
in various directions. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


t 

Food accounts for the major part of agricultural production. The 
scarcity conditions which prevailed in many parts of the country during 1948- 
50 continued during 1950-52, necessitating large imports from abroad which 
proved a heavy drain on the country's foreign exchange. "Various measures 
were, therefore, taken by the Central as well as State Governments, to step 
up food production. Notable among these was the *Grow More Food 
Campaign.' Со-орегацуе institutions continued, to play an effective role 
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in such efforts, of which a State-wise account is given in the following para- 
graphs : 


Bombay 


During the period under review, co-operatives in the Bombay State 
continued to take an acmve part in the Grow More Food drive of the State 
Government. Co-operative organizations suth as purchase and sale unions 
were entrugted with the distribution of groundnut, oil-cakes and manure 
mixture as wholesalers, while the work of distributing sulphate of ammonia 
continued to be done by the Bonfbay Provincial Co-operative Marketing So- 
ciety through approved co-operative societies. Witha view to easing shortage 
of bullock-power, the State Government sanctioned a scheme under which loans 
could be advanced to certain types of co-operative institutions such as multi- 
purpose societies, purchase and sale unions, etc., for purchasing tractors and 
their accessories, upto 60 per cent of their value. This facility was availed of 
by 29 societies and a total amount of Rs. 4 lakhs was advanced to them. 


With financial accommodation made available by some of the central 
financing agencies, a scheme for financing potato cultivation was brought into 
operation under which improved types of potato-seed were imported by 
co-operative organizations from Simla and other potato-growing areas for 
distribution among cultivators in the State. 


At the village level, the number of Village Food Productíon Committees, 
referred to in the last Review, increased from about 5,000 at the end of 1949-50 
to 6,199 at the end of 1951-52. They carried on effective propaganda in 
connection with the Grow More Food campaign and alse acted as agents of 
the District Development Boards for the execution of the Grow More Food 


schemes. 


A brief account is given below of the contribution made by certain 
special types of societies which also aided agricultural production in the 


State. 


1. Co-operative Farming Societies : 


The co-operative farming scheme launched in the year 1949 (referred 
to in the last Review) envisaged the organization of 112 farming societies of 
different types in the State within a period of five years. The target was, 
however, reached much earlier, and, by the end of 1951-52, there were in 
all 224 societies consisting of 102 joint-farming societies, 55 tenant-farming 
societies and 67 collective-farming societies. They covered a total area of 
about 62,000 acres of land, of which about 29,000 acres consisted of Govern- 
ment waste lands and the rest were private lands. By the end of 1951-52, 
they had brought under cultivation 37,000 acres of waste land. 


The State Government gave liberal financial assistance to these societies. 
During the period under review, they advanced loans and subsidies to the 
extent of Rs. 6.30 lakhs and Rs. 3.45 lakhs respectively to, 106 farming 
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Societies for the purpose of financing schemes of land improvement, con- 
struction of cattle-sheds and godowns, purchase of seeds, manures and 
implements, etc. ‘Some of the farming societies undertook lift irrigation 
schemes covering a total area of 2,100 acres and the Government granted them 
loans to the tune of Rs. 2.22 lakhs and subsidies of Rs. 1.77 lakhs for the 
purchase and installation of lift irrigation equipment. Besides, a total sum 
of Rs. 0.57 lakh was granted to some societies for tHe purchase of tractors. 


2. Lift Irrigation Societies : 


The number of lift irrigation societies increased from 84 on 30th June, 
1950 to 179 on 30th June, 1952. There were, in addition, 47 other types of 
co-operatives which had taken up lift irrigation schemes as an additional 
activity, thus bringing the total number of societies engaged in lift irrigation 
work to 226. Lift irrigation schemes undertaken by all these societies 
embraced an area of 54,241 acres. The total financial assistance granted to 
them by the Government during the period aggregated Rs. 42.30 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 20.24 lakhs were by way of loans and Rs. 22.06 lakhs took the 
form of subsidies. During the period under review, 59 societies completed 
their schemes for lift irrigation, bringing an additional area of 9,283 acres 
under irrigation. Thus, at the end of 1951-52, 13,351 acres were actually 


under co-operative irrigation and the total number of engines installed by 
the societies stood at 274. 


3. Crop Protection and Fencing Societies : 


These societies were organized with a view td assisting members in the 
protection of their trops from the ravages of stray cattle, wild pigs, thieves. 


etc., by erecting barbed wire fencing, by engaging the services of watchmen, 
etc. 


There were 124 societies of this type with a total membership of 23,022 
at the end of the period under review. The total acreage under crops protec- 
ted by them was 3,34,214 and 1,98,670 in 1950-51 and 1951-52 respectively. 
During the two years 1950-51 and 1951-52, their total earnings by way of 


subscription from members were Rs. 2.65 lakhs and Rs. 2.70 lakhs respec- 
tively. 


The number of fencing societies in the State was 11 , of which 10 were 
situated in the Dharwar district. They gave protection to 18,003 acres by 
raising wire fences or walls, measuring altogether nearly 34.5 miles in length. 
The societies in Dharwar formed a union of their own and appointed a 
supervisor for their effective supervision. 


Madras 


Co-operative organizations in Madras also continued to play an effective 
role in the “Grow More Food’ campaign of the State Government. Recla- 
mation of waste lands, provision of irrigation facilities, provision of credit, 
distribution ofjseeds, manures, fertilisers and agricultural implements, culti- 
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vation by tractors, etc., were somg of the important activities undertaken by 
them. Аз stated earlier, the scheme of intensive cultivation introduced 
in 1949-50 and originally sanctioned in seven districts of the State, was 
extended to seven more districts. The scheme aimed at associating the 
cultivating ryots with the Government's food policy through multipurpose 
societies. The principal activities undertaken by them during the period 


under review were as fpllows :— 


(а) Іп 1950451, twenty-one village co-operative societies in the 
intensite cultivation area obtained 1,226 acres of Government waste 
lands of which 1,000 acres «vere sub-leased to their members for culti- 
vation ; in 1951-52, the corresponding figures were 43 societies, 2,550 
acres and 1,413 acres respectively. 


(b) Fertilisers to the extent of 54,574 tons and 29,732 tons were 
distributed during 1950-51 and 1951.52 respectively by co-operative 
organizations. The value of seeds, agricultural implements and compost 
manure sold by them amounted to Rs. 129 lakhs and Rs. 94 lakhs 
during these two years respectively. 


А brief review is made below of a few special types of societies which 
functioned in the State for increasing agricultural production by bringing 
more land unaer cultivation or putting waste land to use or providing better 


irrigation facilities. 


Land Colonization Societies : 


There were 33 land colonization societies with a total membership of 
3,417, of whom 2,875 were active colonists. These societies had been assigned 
14,201 acres of land by the Government of which 10,042 acres were reclaimed 
and brought under cultivation as at the end of 1951-52. Under the "New 
Well Subsidy Scheme” of the Government, an amount of Rs. 0.69 lakh was 
sanctioned to 91 colonists for sinking wells. At the end of 1951-52, 57 wells 
had been sunk and 34 more were under way. 


Besides the societies mentioned above, there were 11 land colonization 
societies for ex-servicemen at the close of the period under review, with 1,242 
active colonists as members. By the end of 1951-52, 7,272 acres had been 
reclaimed by them of which 4,781 acres were actually under cultivation as on 
30th June, 1952. The societies continued to receive financial assistance 
from the Central and State Governments. There were also 58 Better Farming 
Societies which, during 1950-51 and 1951-52, distributed seeds, manures, 
implements, etc., worth Rs. 6.81 lakhs and Rs. 5.56 lakhs respectively. They 
undertook the marketing of their members’ produce as well. Among other 
societies that played a part in increasing agricultural production, were irriga- 
tion societies which at the end of 1951-52 were 22 in number. The cost of 
irrigation works executed by them during 1950-52 amounted to Rs. 0.89 
lakh benefiting 3,269 members. The total acreage brought under cultivation 
by them was 4,894 and 5,390 acres during 1950-51 and 1951-52. Further, 
there were 35 land reclamation societies at the end of 1951-52 with a total 
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membership of 7,178. During 1950-51, leans amounting to Rs. 0.33 lakh 
were disbursed among two societies, of which Rs. 0.32 lakh were in connection 
with a special reclamation scheme sanctioned by the Government, which when 
completed was expected to bring 470 acres of Government lands under paddy 
cultivation. The land reclamation societies received considerable financial 
assistance from the Government. The amount due by them to the Govern- 
ment as on the 30th June, 1952 was Rs. 1.27 lakhs towards land reclamation 
and Rs. 0.11 lakh towards the construction of godowns. 


Hyderabad 


Under the Grow More Food campaign of the State Government the 
distribution of agricultural implements, cement, etc., was entrusted to the 
Hyderabad Agricultural Co-operative Association, popularly known as 
HACA. The HACA carried on this work of distribution through taluka 
agricultural co-operative associations, popularly called TACAS, and through 
other co-operative institutions. It also-sold pump-sets and other mechanized 
agricultural appliances through its sales depots and co-operative organizations, 
It maintained a fleet of 22 light and medium tractors (with complete equip- 
ment for mechanized cultivation) for being hired to agriculturists. 


Uttar Pradesh 


To step up agricultural production, efforts were made in the State to 
supply seeds of quality through seed-stores run by development unions. 
The stores distributed the seeds to cultivators and recovered them in kind 
at one and a quarter times the quantity advance At the end of 1951-52, 
there were 950 seed-stores which had distributed during that year 12.10 
lakh maunds of seeds as against 11.98 lakh maunds in the year 1950-51. 
The seed-stores also demonstrated the use of improved agricultural imple- 
ments and fertilisers and sold 11,643 ploughs, 2,917 chaff-cutters and 13,391 


shears up to the end of 1951-52 as also 14,097 maunds of oil-cakes, 2,708 


maunds of Sanai and 2,800 tons of ammonium sulphate during the year 
1951-52. 


Co-operative farming had first been undertaken on an experimental 
basis in the Jhansi district in the year 1948. Since then, 64 CO-Operative 
farming societies had come into existence of which 42 were actively func- 
tioning at the end of the period under review. The latter had a total member- 
ship of 1,500 and а working capital of Rs. 13 lakhs and covered an area of 
19,000 acres. They had reclaimed 2,226 acres of waste land for cultivation 
during 1951-52, while 6,807 acres of land still remained to be reclaimed. 
Lack of adequate finance for purchasing heavy tractors and bull-dozers 
required for reclamation work was reported to be a handicap to their pro- 
gress. The number of societies for the consolidation of holdings increased 
to 510 by the end of 1951.52 and an area of about 2 lakh acres was consoli- 
dated. The number of plots was reduced by consolidation from 96,295 
to 2,682. Co-operative societies also constructed on an increasing scale 


tube wells with the help of taccavi loans and subsidies from the State Govern- 
ment. 
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Other States 


In Delhi, co-operative societies were actively associated with the Grow 
More Food campaign. Besides being engaged in the distribution of improved 
seed, compost manure and implements, they brought 1,347 acres of waste 
land under cultivation during the year 1951-52, raising the total additional 
land brought under cultivation to 4,858 acres. The yield from the additional 
area during the year was 5,248 maunds of, food-grains, 46,447 maunds of 
fodder and 12,900 maunds of vegetables. The societies also sank 324 wells, 
installed 14 pump-sets and 134 Persian wheels for lifting water. Мо financial 
assistance was extended to #ће Societies by the Government except for a 
subsidy of Rs. 5,000 to one irrigation society. 


In Travancore-Cochin, 197 co-operative societies undertook the sale of 
manure to agriculturists as one of the measures for increasing food production 
under the Grow More Food campaign. Their total purchases and sales of 
manure amounted to Rs. 6.42 lakhs and Rs. 6.41 lakhs respectively. 


Мик PRODUCTION 


Madras 


The number of milk supply societies and unions which stood at 535 
and 36 at the end of 1949-50 increased to 722 and 41 respectively at the end 
of 1951-52. Their membership also increased from 49,952 and 3,529 to 
69,203 and 4,515 respectively. Comparative figures relating to the value 
of milk and milk products handled Љу the milk supply unions and societies 
are given below : 


VALUE OF MILK AND MILK PRODUCIS SOLD BY MILK SUPPLY 


e a MM M a MM li ld 


Year Unions Societies 
(In lakhs of Rs.) 
1948-49 57.16 69.70* 
1949-50 66.19 83.68* 
1950-51 jes 46 T A өз 71.76 56.24 
1951-52 ve m i T 8% 76.54 64.89 


i 


*Inclusive of sales of milk by societies to unions. 


The Madras Co-operative Milk Supply Union is the foremost of the 
unions in the State. It had 24 individuals and 124 feeder societies as its 


members at the end of 1951-52. 


The Union continued to function during the period under review as the 
sole supplier of fresh milk to all the State hospitals in the Madras City. 
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It also catered to the needs of the general public through 53 depots and 43 
house delivery boys. The total value of milk sold by the Union during 
1950-52 was Rs. 56.77 lakhs of which milk worth Rs. 32.12 lakhs was 
supplied to hospitals alone. Comparative figures relating to the quantity 
of milk purchased and sold by the Union during the three years ending 
1951-52 are given below : 


(In lakhs of Ibs.) 
eee 


È 
1949-50 , 1950-51 1951-52 
Volume of milk purchased .. T 83.93 89.04 89.57 
Volume of milk sold .. .. es 78.21 87.10 86.01 


eee 


The unsold milk was converted by the Union into and sold as curd, ghee, 
khowa, etc. The Union also supplied during the period cattle feed to its 
feeder societies valued at Rs. 1.68 lakhs. It maintained three veterinary 
first-aid posts and a mobile veterinary unit for the benefit of milch cattle 
belonging to the members of its affiliated societies. | 


The progress made by the milk supply societies and unions in the State 
was due largely to the active help given by the State Government. During 
the period under review, they granted interest-free loans to the extent of 
Rs. 24.89 lakhs, as against Rs. 19.25 lakhs advanced during 1948-50, to the 
members of societies and unions to enable them to purchase milch animals. 
In addition to this, interest-bearing loans to the tune of Rs. 0.30 lakh were 
sanctioned to 3 societies for purchasing motor lorries. Further, the Govern- 
ment exempted all milk supply societies and unions formed on or after 1st 


July, 1946 from payment of sales tax for a period of three years from the date 
of their starting. 


In April 1951, the Government of Madras sanctioned a scheme involving 
4 non-recurring expenditure of Rs. 1.11 lakhs and a recurring expenditure 
of Rs. 20,500, for increasing the supply of milk to Madras city by 5,000 Ibs. 
per day by expanding the activities of the Madras Co-operative Milk Supply 
Union. Among other things, provision was made for erecting an up-to-date 
pasteurisation plant and a laboratory. The latter has since than been estab- 
lished and is in the charge of a Dairy Development Officer. It contains the 
necessary equipment to conduct analysis of samples of milk, bacteriological 
_ tests, etc. One Co-operative Sub-Registrar and three Senior Inspectors 
sanctioned under the scheme were entrusted with the task of organizing 
primary societies for increasing the supply of milk to the union. The Union 
has purchased a site for erecting the new pasteurisation plant. 


The Milk Recording Scheme to which a reference was made in our last 
Review, was worked in 24 milk supply institutions. The yield of milk from 
each of the animals enrolled under the scheme Was recorded and prizes were 
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awarded by the Government to owners of good breeds. By 30th June, 1952, 
there were 223 animals included Under the Scheme. A sum of Rs. 300 was 
drawn out of the Government subsides for awarding prizes to the owners of 
the best milk yielding animals. 


Bombay 


Dairy societies 1n te Bombay State made considerable progress during 
the period under review, thanks to the special attention shown by the Govern- 
ment as regards their organization and development. * The progress made by 
these societies is evident from the*following figures : 








1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 

Number of societies .. т $5 60 78 109 

Number of members .. НЕ as 6,251 9,446 15,476 

Value of milk sold (in lakhs of Rupees) 45.77 71.39 94.46 
Loans advanced to members (in lakhs 

of Rupees) .. T ; T: 3.16 0.59 0.97 





Besides the 109 societies at the close ot 1951-52, there were also 4 milk 
unions. The value of milk sold by them increased from Rs. 17.55 lakhs 
іп 1949-50 to Rs. 31.91 lakhs in 1950-51 and further to Rs. 55.79 lakhs during 


1951-52. 


It was during the period of World War II that the scarcity of milk assumed 
serious proportions in the Bombay City. The Government had to appoint a 
special committee (Wadia Committee) to-go into the question of milk supply 
in Bombay. Оп the basis of the recommendations of this Committee, the 
Government formulated various schemes for the promotion of dairying as a 
subsidiary industry in rural areas and Гог promoting co-operative enterprise 
in the collection and distribution of' milk. 


The Bombay Milk Scheme : 


The object of the Bombay Milk Supply Scheme was to distribute pasteuri- 
sed and bottled milk in Bombay. The production and supply aspect of the 
scheme covered two areas, viz, Bombay and Anard and related to (и) the 
procurement of milk from the Bombay City and suburbs and (5) the collec- 
tion and processing of milk in the Kaira District and transporting it to 


Bombay. 


In the Bombay area, contracts were entered into with big producers for 
taking over а fixed quantity of milk at the stable, while the small producers 
were organized into co-operative societies so that they could collectively 
sell milk to the Government and avoid middiemen altogether. At the end 
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of thc year 1951-52, there were 17 co-operative societies and 2 milk unions 
in the Bombay Area. The total quantity of milk collected and sold by them 
is given below : 


n —————————'A————————— HMM MUNERE 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
с 
Quantity of milk supplied , 
(in Bengal шала) ..  ..  .. 61,784 . 81,557 85,192 
Value (in lakhs of Rupees) .. — .. 20.69 28.31 27.77 


—— M —— M MM MM À— — — À—MÀMM MÀ a a a: 


In the Anand area the number of dairy societies increased from 16 to 
58. Consequently their collection of milk also increased from 50,000 Ibs. 
to 80,000 Ibs. per day. The State Government gave grants-in-aid amounting 
to Rs. 22,500 for enabling the societies to meet their day-to-day expenses. 


These primaries have been federated into the Kaira District Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Co-operative Union Ltd., which is the largest co-operative organization 
participating in the above-mentioned scheme. 


The co-operative milk producers’ societies in the Kaira District collect 
milk from their members at a centre located in a convenient place in the 
village from where it is collected by the Union in its own trucks twice a day. 
The price of milk is fixed by the Government of Bombay on the basis of the 
butter-fat content to discourage adulteration. The milk brought to the 
Union from the societies is pasteurised there, filled in cans and despatched 


by special insulated wagons to Bombay at an average rate of 80,000 lbs. 
of pasteurised milk daily. 


Since the Union sells milk to the Government at exactly the same rate 
at which it purchases from its affiliates, no profit whatsoever is made on 
purchase and sale of milk. The Government, however, pays the Union 
Rs. 5-12 per Bengal maund to cover the cost of pasteurisation and despatch 
of milk. The profit of the Union is derived from this source. А major 
portion of it is given as bonus to the societies in proportion to the value of 
milk purchased from them. The dairy societies, in their turn, add this 
bonus to their own profits and distribute the same among their members. 


The Union undertakes various other activities towards the development 
of the dairy industry, such as the construction of cattle standings, setting up of 
pumps on wells of the farmers so as to facilitate the lifting of water for cleaning 
the animals and growing fodder, maintenance of mobile veterinary dispensar- 
ies and rendering free veterinary services, etc, The union also supplies cattle 
feed to the farmers at practically the cost price. АШ these activities were 


financed during 1951-52 out of an annual grant of Rs. 3 lakhs from the State 
Government. 
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The progress made by the Unicn is shown by the figures given below ; 


(Figures in lakhs) 
——————"——  ""— onaáÁÁ! lg MN d 
1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
БЕН йы ERES ENERO th MUN MEN 
Quantity of milk supplied (in 165.) .. 60.01 108.94 198.40 
Value (in rupees) Ж 12.74 34.00 47.60 
Processing charges received From the 
Government {in rupees} .. З М.А. 8.07 13.55 
Net profits (іп rupees) zs s 0.81 2.30 5.91 





М. A.— Not Available 


In addition to the 198.40 lakh Ibs. representing the volume of fresh milk 
supplied, the Union supplied, during 1951-52, 15.00 lakh 155. of sour milk. 
Out of Rs. 5.91 lakhs of profits earned during 1951-52, Rs. 1.11 lakhs were 
distributed as bonuses to the affiliated societies on the basis of the value of 
milk purchased from them. 


The Government Milk Supply Scheme in Poona, Hubli and Ahmedabad 
is run under the supervision of the Dairy Development Officer. Milk for 
Poona City is procured from the Mawal tract for which purpose a co-operative 
society has been organized at Bebedhol. The society supplies cattle feed to its 
members, who supplied milk to the Government Scheme direct, the average 
daily supply being as much as 6,000 Its. 


In the Dharwar district 3 dairy societies were organized, of which only 
one had started functioning during the period under review. During 1951-52, 
it supplied milk valued at Rs. 0.12 lakh. Besides, the society undertook 
the development of 80 acres of Government waste lands. The State Govern- 
ment sanctioned a loan of Rs. 0.25 lakh to this society. 


The scheme at Ahmedabad was taken up by the Dairy Development 
Officer but was yet to start working. 


Uttar Pradesh 
Uttar Pradesh is another State which appears to have made some head- 


way in the organization and development of dairy co-operative societies, as 
the following figures reveal: 








1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Number of societies 22 екі 121 203 216 
Number of members .. 3,980 5,163 5,804 
Value of milk and other products sold 
(in lakhs of Rupees). . 4.05 7.78 7.81 
Loans advanced (іп lakhs of Rupees) 1.91 3.68 1.36 


eel 
rr cee tee ER e e E S YA SRE 
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There were, in addition to these primaries, 6 central societies. The total 
value of milk and dairy products sold by them, during 1951-52, amounted 
to Rs. 32.61 lakhs as compared to Rs. 28.23 lakhs in 1950-51 and Rs. 21.41 
lakhs in 1949-50. Тћеу also advanced Rs. 14.30 lakhs during the period 
1950-52 to their members as loans. 


Government assistance for the promotion and development of the milk 
unions included the following : 


(i) А non-recurring grant fof capital outlay like the purchase of 
machinery, equipment, transport vans, installations, etc. Each union 
on an average received Rs. 2 lakhs under this provision. 


(ii) А recurring grant during the infant stage towards the establish- 
ment cost of the union. Each union received during the first three 
years Rs. 60,000 on an average under this head. 


(iii) Interest-free Government loans to milk supply unions for the 
purchase of improved milch cattle, to be repaid in 36 equal instalments. 
A total sum of Rs. 14 lakhs was advanced to the unions in this manner. 


The Goverrment also maintained a staff for the general supervision, 
inspection, audit and development of the milk unions and the primaries. 
At the departmental headquarters there was a Dairy Development Officer 
assisted by a Dairy Surveyor. Besides, each union was given the services 
of a Manager, a Milk Inspector айй an Auditor. 


Among societies in this State associated with the dairy industry mention 
Should also be made of Ghee Societies and Unions ; these are dealt with in 
Chaptet V on Co-operative Marketing. 


West Bengal 


In West Bengal there were, at the end of 195 1-52, 154 milk supply socie- 
ties, of which 135 were situated in the suburbs of Calcutta. The latter were 
federated into the Calcutta Co-operative Milk Supply Union. The Union 
owned a pasteurisation plant where the milk collected was pasteurised, sealed 
in bottles and sold to local consumers, hospitals, etc. The value of milk 
sold during 1950-51 and 1951-52 was Rs. 5.61 lakhs and Rs, 8.53 lakhs 
respectively. The State Government placed a motor truck at the disposal of 
the Union, free of charge. Besides, the services of one co-operative inspector 
to work as the executive officer and of one inspector to look after the produc- 
tion of milk societies were placed at its disposal. 


In other States, relatively less progress was made towards the organization 
of milk production and distribution on a co-operative basis. In a few 
States such, societies did not exist at all. 
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Weavers’ Societies 


The handloom industry is by far the most important of the cottage and 
small-scale industries of the country. It provides employment for a large 
number of people. Its іїћрогіапсе from this point of view is next only to 
agriculture which is the principal industry of our country. Nevertheless, 
organizations of handloom weavers on co-operative lines have not developed 


appreciably except in Madras and Bombay. 


During the War and the years following it, the handloom industry enjoyed 
relative prosperity. This was due to the scarcity of mill-cloth in the country 
and the controls imposed on it. But as the controls were gradually relaxed, 
the fortunes of the industry sustained a setback. During the period under 
review the industry did not show any significant improvement over the pre- 
vious period, viz., 1948-50. Scarcity of yarn was experienced in the 
earlier part of the period under review but there was an increase in supply 
subsequently. Controls over mill-made cloth were gradually lifted and the 
free supply of mill-cloth and its relatively lower price resulted in a fall in the 
demand for handloom cloth. This forced several societies to dispose of their 
produce at low prices with a view to avoiding accumulations of unsold stocks. 


A brief review of the progress made by the handloom weavers’ societies 
in some of the important States is given below : 


Madras : 


But for an active demand for handloom cloth and consequent high 
prices in the earlier part of the year 1950-51, the handloom trede in Madras, 
as elsewhere, suffered, throughout the period under review, a setback owing to 
decontrol of mill-made cloth and the resultant availability of large quantities 
of such cloth in the open market. Inspite of this, there was a substantial 
increase in the number of weavers’ societies as well as in their activities, as 
the following figures relating to their working would reveal : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
tn cnn gr ttre 
Number of societies .. 2 я 941 1,017 - 4,161 
Number of members .. m m 1,49,393 1,90,525 2,21,853 
Number of looms engaged  .. за 1,34,653 1,76,129 2,12,848 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Paid-up share capital 4% 65.98 92.03 118.36 
Working capital " "m 239.72 254 13 383.79 
Value of cloth produced 3s vix 370.38 714.51 . 840.62 
Sale of finished goods РА кə 489.56 1,004.57 1,020.30 
Net Profit 54 ais ж 4.23 113.04 16.73 
Мес Loss НЕ - E 29.89 5.30 32.48 
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The production of handloom clotle showed a progressive increase in 
each of the years under review. The sales of such cloth, too, went up during 
the first year because of scarce supply of mill-cloth but its marketing present- 
ed difficulties, in the succeeding year, as a result of the slump in the 
trade following the largely increased supplies of mill-cloth which became 
available. Accumulated stocks of cloth had, therefore, to be sold out 
at low prices ; this had reduced profits and increased losses in societies. 


Some of the societies had to*stop production and throw their members out 
of employ. 


To alleviate distress among the weavérs, the Government re-introduced, 
towards the end of the period under review, the scheme for the relief of 
weavers referred to in the earlier Review which they had cancelled in 1950-51 
owing to favourable conditions in the handloom trade. That scheme en- 
visaged, among other things, the provision of Government funds through 
the State Co-operative Bank upto Rs. 35 lakhs for the purchase of yarn and 
the payment of wages to their members. This sum was supplemented by 
Rs. 15 lakhs from the resources of the State Co-operative Bank itself. 


It may not be out of place to describe briefly the mode of operation of 
the weavers’ societies in Madras which were the best in the whole country. 
The State Handloom Weavers’ Society purchases the yarn from the mills 
and sells it to the primary weavers’ co-operative sccieties through its yarn 
distribution depots in the State. The primary societies advance the yarn 
so purchased to their members who weave it into cloth according to pres- 
cribed specifications and hand it over to the society within a prescribed 
period. The members are paid wages for their work. If a member fails 
to return the cloth to the society within the prescribed period, the society 
can levy a penalty of 3 pies per rupee on the value of yarn advanced. In 
case the default in this respect continues for a month, he can be denied further 
advances of yarn. A portion of the cloth produced by the primary weavers’ 
co-operative societies, upto a maximum of 25 per cent, is required to be 
sold to the Madras State Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Society, which 
sells it either within the State or in other States through its emporia. The 


pry societies also sell their output direct to the merchants and the 
public. 


Amounts paid as wages during the last 3 years by the weavers’ societies 
are given below : 


Year (Rs. in lakhs) 
1949-50 Bs Я T 94.81* 
1950-51 WS - - 269.30* 
1951-52 s 55 га 319.71 


* Includes bonus and dividends paid to members. 


During the period 1950-52, Rs. 32.64 lakhs were collected as thrift 
deposits fram members, the usual rate of collection being one anna in every 
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rupee of wage earned. Membersewere given some small advances against 
wages at a rate not exceeding Rs. 5 per loom, These were recovered later 
from their wages. 


Much attention was also devoted to the production of exportable 
varieties of cloth which were in demand in Ceylon, Malaya, Bangkok, New 
York, Mombasa, Paris, etc. Cloth worth Rs. 5.48 lakhs was exported to 
to these countries during the period under review by the State Handloom 
Weavers’ Sgciety. ТЮ exports could have been larger ; the import res- 
trictions imposed by some of tbe countries stood in their way. Much can 
be done to improve the export “trade in handloom cloth inspite of tariff 
walls. The Government of India, therefore, took up а scheme for the 
appointment of commercial travellers abroad under the control of the 
Madras State Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Society at the end of the 
period under review. It has been introduced since, and the progress made 
with it will be dealt with in the next review. 


The Madras State Handloom Weavers' Co-operative Society, which 
is the apex organization of the primary weavers’ societies in the Madras 
State, continued to make steady progress. Its membership rose from 2,740 
at the end of 1949-50 to 3,614 at the end of 1951-52. Of these, 1,133 were 
weavers’ societies, 164 other societies, 2,285 individuals and 32 mills and 
firms. It covered through its members 2,15,300 looms representing about 
1/3rd of the total number of looms in the State. 


The Society obtained yarn from mills against the allotments made by 
the Director of Controlled Commodities and distributed it to the primaries 
at a small margin of 4-11/16 per cent on the cost price. The magnitude 
of yarn distribution undertaken by the Society is evident from the following 


figures : 
о 


Year Purchases Sales 
t ЫЕНЕН i 
(Rupees in lakhs) 

1949-50 еж E бы xà 2 .% 201.98 282.88 

1950-51 xd елі En s s T 512.32 510.99 

1951-52 РА Ж ae 23 m еш 519.76 555.83 


С 


Marketing of the handloom goods became a difficult task particularly 
with the easier supply of mill-made cloth after decontrol. The Apex Society, 
therefore, purchased a portion of the goods produced by the primaries on 
an outright basis and sold them through the emporia and depots run by it. 
For this purpose the Society also created a cadre of marketing officers. 
It opened 12 emporia outside the State at Calcutta, Colombo, Hyderabad, 
Secunderabad, Trivandrum, Kotta, Kottayam, Bombay, Mercara, Berham- 
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pur,'Ernakulam and Bangalore to push«up sales. Figures relating to its 
purchases and sales of handloom cloth are given below : 


Year Purchases Sales 
(Rupees in lakhs) D 
1949-50 .. T Ез TIL T es 54.87 68.06 | 
1950-51 ae T và vs vs "en 153.68 159.13 
1951-52 "T "T ans ne a It 96.88 86.19 





The society ran 8 collective weaving centres where handloom cloth 
was produced by it on its own account on a cottage industry basis. It also 
conducted 8 experimental weaving factories where standardised and special 
varieties of cloth were produced on a factory basis. Cloth produced by the 
experimental factories and collective weaving centres was sold under the 
brand ‘Co-optex.’? Seven dye factories belonging to the State Society were 
engaged in dyeing yarn. The primary weavers’ societies took some part 


of their requirements of yarn in the shape of coloured yarn produced by 
these dye factories. 


А unique development during the period of review was the organization 
of a co-operative spinning mill at Guntakal (о manufacture and supply 
the yarn required by its affiliated weavers’ co-operative societies. During 
the year 1950 51, the Government of«India allotted 11,000 spindles for the 
proposed mill. It was registered as a co-operative concern in March 1951 
with only the primary weavers’ co-operative societies and the State Handloom 
Weavers’ Society as its members. Its paid-up share capital was Rs. 29.81 
lakhs at the end of 1951-52, a major portion of the capital (Rs. 15.30 lakhs) 


having beén subscribed for by the Madras State Handloom Weavers' Society. 
The mill started work in 1953. 


Another institution of a similar type, viz., the South India Co-operative 
Spinning Mills Ltd., was sponsored by the Madras State Handloom Weavers' 
Co-operative Society. It had an authorised share capital of Rs. 45 lakhs 
and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 8.04 lakhs. Negotiations were under way 


during the period under review for the purchase of lands and buildings in 
Tinnevelley to establish the mill. 


: The State Society decided to establish at Erode a bleaching and calen- 
dering plant with facilities for dyeing and printing at a cost of Rs. 5 lakhs. 


The Government of India and the State Government sanctioned a total 
grant of Rs. 3.56 lakhs for the purpose. 


Bombay : 


А point of difference between the weavers’ movement in Madras and 
that in Bombay is that in the latter State there is no central institution in 
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the form of a purely weavers’ socieges federation, co-ordinating the societies’ 
activities, supplying them raw materials, marketing their products and ten- 
dering technical advice. However, the industrial societies, including those 
of weavers, are affiliated in several districts to District Industria] Co-operative 
Associations which are, in their turn, affiliated to the Provincial Industrial 
Co-operative Association. On the official side, there is a separate depart- 
mental wing for industrial co-operatives and village industries headed by a 
Joint Registrar. 


During ‘the period under review, there was an increase of 128 in the 
number of primary weavers’ societies. The total number of looms served 
by them increased from 1,01,100 on 30th June, 1950 to 1,34,521 on 30th 
June, 1952. Figures relating to the progress in their activities are given 


below : 
(Amounts in Jakhs of Rupees) 








1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Number of societies .. T T 354 479 482 
Number of looms served by them  .. 1,01,100 1,29,916 1,34,521 
Number of members .. Т s 47,794 61,246 65,101 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Paid-up share capital .. js ve 17.42 25.48 28.49 
Reserve and other funds T же 18.56 23.91 27.92 
Working capital già T ác 61.465 139.89 108.51 
Value of raw materials supplied sis 157.58 369.73 530.09 
Value of finished products sold 6% 24.10 45.92 55.35 
а ae ja iain: pe T" 1.36 1.20 1.67 
Net profit 2. vá ъа АГ 0.63 5.82 4.47 





Consistent with the policy of the Government to appoint, as far as 
possible, co-operative organizations as the distributors of yarn, the Provincial 
Industrial Co-operative Association continued to function as a zonal dis- 
tributor of yarn. At the district level, there were 20 co-operative organiza- 
tions which functioned as district wholesalers. ln certain districts, the 
apex institution also acted as a district wholesaler. The district wholesalers 
passed on the yarn to the retailers, viz, the primary weavers’ societies 
which sold it in retail to the weavers, members as well as non-members, on 
a cash basis. In addition to the distribution of yarn, the primaries under- 
took the supply of accessories, sale of finished products, etc. Some of them 
undertook production of handloom cloth on their own account also. A 
large portion of the weavers’ produce was disposed of locally, though sales 
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were also made through sales depots run by the Provincial and District 
Industrial Associations or the State Government. 


During the period under review a scheme for the grant of advances 
against pledge of handloom goods for the relief of weavers was sanctioned 
by the Government of Bombay. Under this. scheme, the Joint Registrar 
for Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries was authorised to give 
guarantee, to an aggregate amount of Rs. 5 lakhs, to the central co-ope- 
rative financing agencies and to the scheduled Бак upto 25 per cent 
of the amounts advanced to weavers' societies, district associations or the 
Provincial Association. Loans aggregating Rs. 8.65 lakhs were sanctioned 
by the central financing agencies to the weavers’ societies, The scheme for 
the grant of loans and subsidies to bona fide craftsmen and со-орегацуе 
societies, sanctioned during the period covered by the previous Review was 
continued. Under this scheme, financial aid was given to weavers’ societies 
up to a maximum of Rs. 5,000 per society for the purchase of tools and 
equipment. Fifty per cent of the amount advanced was treated as subsidy, 
while the rest was treated as a loan and carried interest at 44 per cent. 


Hyderabad : 


The activities of weavers’ co-operative societies were limited only to 
advancing loans to members till 1948, when the State Government drew 
up a scheme for organizing more weavers’ societies and entrusting them 
with the work of distributing yarn and marketing cloth. 


Progress made by weavers’ societies 


since then is encouraging as can 
be gauged from the following figures : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Number of societies .. s E 149 170 191 
Number of members .. "T i 57,353 1,07,226 1,25,333 
Owned capital .. m T e 13.22 30.99 44.20 
Working capital " 4% ive 16.88 35.29 51.45 
Purchases T -- Y ae 88.34 135.19 270.43 
Sales .. be " га 89.78 131.92 269.49 
Net profit aa s 4% eis 1.82 2.70 5.69 


Mu RR RR И 


There were about 1,50,000 registered looms in the State, of which over 
a lakh were working within the co-operative fold. The Hyderabad Hand- 


loom Weavers' Central Co-operative Association continued to make good 


progress during the period under review ; its sales increased from Rs. 8.35 


lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 255.62 lakhs in 1951-52 and its net profit increased 
from Rs. 0.04 lakh to Rs. 7.22 lakhs. Marketing of finished handloom 


goods was a major problem facing the weavers' societies and the Central 


Association had, therefore, under consideration the opening of a sales 
emporium. € 
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Bihar : 


The number of societies and their membership increased during the 
period under review from 124 and 8,385 on 30th June, 1950 to 149 and 
13,095 respectively on 30th June, 1952. Their working capital stood at 
Rs. 5.53 lakhs. During 1951-52, they sold cloth worth Rs. 42.45 lakhs 
and worked at a net profit of Rs. 2.67 lakhs. 


The societies ауе reported to have specialised in certain standard 
varieties об cloth such as bed-sheets and curtains fer doors and windows 
which earned a reputation in fortign markets. A large portion of their 
produce was sold in the local market and in Assam and Darjeeling. A 
central emporium under the Handloom Weavers’ Union was also opened 
at Patna for marketing the handloom goods of the societies. 


The Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Union, the apex 
body in the State, was still in its infancy. The State Government also 
renewed their scheme for the development of the handloom industry. In 
addition, the Industries Department of the Government of Bihar supplied 
yarn on credit, free of interest, to some of the societies. The amount of 
credit granted during 1950-51 and 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 1.76 lakhs 
and Rs. 2.03 lakhs respectively. 


Mysore : 


The operations of weavers’ societies in Mysore received a good fillip 
with the organization of two provincial weavers’ societies, one for cotton 
weavers and another for silk weavers.e The number of weavers’ co-operative 
societies and their membership increased from 51 and 2,813 on 30th June, 
1950 to 116 and 15,399 on 30th June,'1952. Their annual turnover stood 
at Rs. 103.35 lakhs in 1951-52. These societies were affiliated to the Mysore 
Provincial Cotton Handloom Weavers’ Co operative Society which provided 
two-thirds of the yarn required by weavers, the remaining part being obtained 
through the normal trade channels. The Provincial Society undertook 
production of cloth on its own account and also assisted its affiliated societies 
in disposing of their products. The State Government also transferred 
45 Government depots for yarn distribution to the society and sanctioned 


to it a loan of Rs. 3.50 lakhs. 


Rajasthan : 

The number of primary weavers' societies was more than doubled 
during the two years 1950-52. There were, at the end of the review period, 
412 weavers’ societies with 18,471 members and an aggregate working 
capital of Rs. 38.39 lakhs, as against 205 societies with 6,609 members and 
a working capital of Rs. 1.80 lakhs at the end of 1949-50. 


Madhya Pradesh : 

Despite the small increase in the number of weavers’ societies in the 
State from 240 in 1949-50 to 273 in 1951-52, there was a large rise in member- 
ship from 21,007 to 54,549. The increase in membership was thus mainly 
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confined to old societies. In 1951-52, the value of the sales of societies in 
the State continued to increase till February 1952, whereafter they were 
considerably affected by the general slump in the handloom cloth market. 
Nevertheless, the value of sales during the whole of 1951-52 was Rs. 141.04 
lakhs and the net profits amounted to Rs. 3.06 lakhs. The supply of yarn 
to weavers was arranged by primary societies which, in turn, got their supplies 
from their apex institution, the Provincial Weavers’ Co-operatives Ltd. 
The arrangements for marketing the finished products were not adequate 
or satisfactory. The apex weavers’ society continued 16 be the sole importer 


of yarn from mills outside the State till May, 1952 when this arrangement 
was discontinued. 


Uttar Pradesh : 


The Director of Cottage Industries, Uttar Pradesh, was in charge of 
industrial co-operatives in this State, assisted by one Assistant Registrar, 
6 Inspectors and 50 Supervisors who were to organize, supervise and audit 
industrial societies in the State and give them technical guidance as well. 
At the end of 1951-52, there were 705 weavers’ societies, including 43 central 
and 662 primary societies, as against 569 societies at the end of 1949-50. 
Tbe societies had a membership of 99,426 and a working capital of Rs. 43.66 
lakhs. There was a decline in the business of these societies in 1951-52 
during which their sales of finished products were valued at only Rs. 10.74 
lakhs as compared with Rs. 18.73 lakhs in the preceding year. 


West Bengal : 


The working of primary weavers’ societies in West Bengal was, to some 
extent, handicapped by the inadequate supply of yarn. As compared with 
939 societies in 1949-50, there were 921 in 1951-52. The membership, 
however, was larger at 67,975 as against 63,186 two years earlier. Also, 
sales of these societies in 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 69.50 lakhs as compared 
with Rs. 38.45 lakhs and Rs. 27.00 lakhs in the two previous years res- 
pectively. There were two apex industrial co-operative societies which 


helped to market the handloom goods produced by the members of primary 
societies, 


Orissa г 

_ Тһе operations of weavers’ societies in Orissa registered a sharp decline 
in the year 1950-51 but this position, to some extent, improved in 1951-52, 
as may be seen from the following table : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Number re T. Бе di 178 126 139 
Membership .. 0 - a 16,866 9,600 12,778 
Number of looms engaged... a 27,281 14,980 19,806 
Working capital ig 2i za 4.99 1.92 3.12 
Sale of finished goods .. ar ы 17.80 12.98 22.65 


M MMC KC = “= _- 2 = = MD НИРО 
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A shortage in yarn supply affected the working of these societies adversely. 
The Orissa Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society helped the societies 
to market handloom goods on a consignment basis. 


Travancore-Cochin : 


The primary weavew’ societies in the State numbering 108 had а member- 
ship of 17,249 and a working capital of Rs. 6.35 lakhs, while the total value 
of their sales aggregatfd Rs. 48.50 lakhs. The societigs sold yarn to members 
as well as non-members, but finished goods were marketed by the members 
themselves. There was a central weavers' society in the State with a total 
membership of 399 consisting of 139 individuals and 260 societies. Besides 
the purchase and distribution of yarn, the society also arranged for weaving, 
dyeing and printing of handloom goods. 


The weavers’ societies in other States also faced similar problems of 
shortage of yarn supply in the beginning and unsaleability of cloth later, 
following the decontrol of mill-made cloth. In Ajmer, there were 33 societies 
with 646 members and their purchases and sales of yarn in the year 1951-52 
amounted to Rs. 41,734 and Rs. 41,787 respectively. In Saurashtra, the 
Saurashtra Industrial Co-operative Association, being the apex institution 
for industrial co-operatives, was appointed the sole nominee of the State 
during the period of controls, for receiving and distributing the yarn quota 
for the State. Бог this purpose the State Government had sanctioned to the 
Association cash credit facilities at 44 per cent. The Association allowed 1 
per cent rebate on the purchase of yarn by primary weavers' societies which 
numbered 88 and had 2,203 members.. In the Punjab, there were 143 weavers’ 
societies with 2,996 members ; their working was badly affected by the 
slump in the market for handloom próducts. In the Manipur State, where 
handloom weaving was an important occupation, 7 primary weavers’ co- 
operative societies had been organized of which one was purely a women’s 
society. It was reported to be doing fairly well, producing handloom goods 
of artistic designs, and had an annual turnover of about Rs. 14 lakhs. In 
Bhopal, the activities of the 4 primary weavers’ societies were confined to 
the sale of yarn to their members, the latter selling their finished products 
individually, Of the 80 societies in PEPSU, 43 had become stagnant due to 
the migration of their Muslim members to Pakistan, while a large number of 
the remaining societies had incurred losses due to depression in handloom 
cloth business. In Madhya Bharat, there were 157 weavers’ societies which 
sold goods to the extent of Rs. 4.11 lakhs. It is understood that they received 
very little assistance from the State Government except for preference in the 

allotment of yarn quota from the Textile Department. 


On the whole, the weavers’ co-operative movement made appreciable 
headway only in Madras and, to some extent, in Bombay. One of the 
reasons why it failed to strike roots in other States was that in several of therm 
there were no apex organizations or federations that could co-ordinate the 
activities of the primary societies, act as suppliers of raw materials, undertake 
the marketing of their produce and give them advice on technical problems, 
Even in some of the States where such institutions did exjst, they did not 
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devote adequate attention to the marketing,of the finished products. Produc- 
tion and marketing go hand in hand, and, unless the weavers are assured of 
ready demand for their products, other steps alone will not be fruitful. Every 
effort should, therefore, be made to improve the marketing aspect of the 
weavers' co-operatives, by the opening of emporia, the employment of com- 
mercial travellers, the wide advertisement of goods, etc., etc. 


Other Industries 


Bombay ; 


Bombay State stands foremost in respect of industrial co-operative 
societies other than those of weavers. The number and membership of 


these societies in the State have been steadily growing as will be seen from the 
following figures : 


л 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


unc CC CC c c ac a 


Number of societies .. T sin 538 712 716 


Membership .. s a we 30,528 49,307 37,346 


——— — MM M a 





Included among the above societies are labour contract societies, forest 
labourers' societies and women's societies which are separately discussed in 
Chapter ҮШІ (Other forms of Co-operation). Of the remaining, the tanners' 
and leather workers' societies were the largest in number, being 189 at the end 
of 1951-52 with a membership of 4,933, followed by carpentry and smithy 
societies numbering 70 and having a membership of 2,013. The total value 
of the purchases and sales of all other types of industrial societies, excluding 


forest labourers’ and labour contract societies, amounted to Rs. 146 lakhs 
during 1951-52. 


As in the previous years the Government of Bombay continued to assist 
the co-operative organizations financially under its various schemes. Loans 
and subsidies continued to be granted to bona Jide craftsmen to enable them to 
purchase tools and equipment and to co-operative societies for supplementing 
their working capital. During 1950-51 and 1951-52, 53 and 31 societies 


respectively availed of this facility, particulars relating to which are given 
below : 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Number of societies... es ET 74 53 31 
(Rupees in lakhs) 
Amount of subsidies .. а 24 0.32 0.11 0.13 
Amount of loans gs E T 2.53 1.69 0.81 


——————  M————— У 
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In addition to the above, special loans and subsidies amountipg to 
Rs. 2.66 lakhs were sanctioned to 12 societies during the period 1950-52. 
Assistance was also extended to o1l-men's societies, rope-makers' and bamboo 
workers’ societies by making credit facilities available to them from the 
central financing agencies on the State Government's guarantee upto 30 
per cent of the credit. 


Proposals for the creation of a Government Guarantee Fund were also 
accepted by the боушптепі during the year 1951-52. Under this scheme, the 
industrial ¢o-operatives, other than forest labourers' societies, are required to 
contribute to the fund at the rate Of 1/16 per cent of the amount of the loan 
raised by them against Government guarantee. The fund is to be utilized 
for meeting losses caused to financing banks as a result of these dealings 
and the surplus amount, if any, is to be utilized, after a period of 10 years 
or when the need for a Government guarantee does not exist, (whichever is 
earlier) for the general benefit of the industrial со operatives. 


The technical staff of the Co-operative Department continued to extend 
advice on technical matters pertaining to cottage and small-scale industries. 
They took regular training in various parts of the Bombay State and estab- 
lished contacts with artisans and their societies with a view to giving them the 
necessary technical guidance. They also formulated schemes for the develop- 
ment of cottage industries. As regards technical training, 91 training schools 
were maintained by the Co-operative Department. The total number of 
students trained in these schools increased from 708 in 1950-51 to 903 in 
1951-52. Among the industries in which training was given, mention may 
be made of handloom.weaving, wqol-weaving, dyeing, sericulture, tannery, 
leather work, carpentry and smithy. 


The Village Industries Committee, which was appointed by the Govern- 
ment with the object of formulating and executing schemes for the develop- 
ment of village industries and co-ordinating the activities of different workers 
in the field, continued to work with zeal. It concentrated its attention on 
industries pertaining to food, such as bee-keeping, palm-gur and sugar making, 
oil pressing, production of salt, etc., and industries connected with cloth- 
making, such as hand-spinning, weaving, etc. The total grants-in-aid sanc- 
tioned to the Committee by the State Government during 1950-51 and 1951-52 
amounted to Rs. 13.71 lakhs and Rs. 8.77 lakhs respectively. 


The number of district industrial co-operative associations which stood 
at 15 at the end of 1949.50 increased to 18. Out of these, 7 associations 
registered under a Post-War Reconstruction Scheme for handloom weavers, 
amended their by-laws so as to be able to undertake the development of 
other cottage industries as well. As a result of attempts to get all the 
industrial co-operatives affiliated to district associations, the number of 
member societies affiliated to the associations increased from 332 on 30th 
June, 1950 to 547 at the end of the period under review. The value of finished 
products marketed by the associations during 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 7.57 
lakhs, as against Rs. 10.57 lakhs in the year 1950-51, the main reason for 
the fall being the trade slump in the latter part of the year, For the associa- 
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tions, considered as a whole, there was a fall during 1951-52 in the profit 
made by institutions which worked at a profit and an increase in the loss of 
those which ran at a loss. 


The Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association at Bombay assisted 
the district associations in disposing of their surplus stocks. With a view to 
extending the field of its activities, the Provincial Association established 
contacts with the Central and State Governments for supplying them with 
certain products of the cottage industries. The Cotéage and Small-scale 
Industries Sales Depot dt Bombay which had been previously run by Govern- 
ment was handed over to the Association during 1951-52. At the depot 
were exhibited for sale not only the products of Bombay but also a wide 
range of articles from other States. In the case of States which had similar 
show-room facilities, this was done on a reciprocal basis. The Provincial 
Association received orders from the State Government for the products of 
cottage industries ond passed them on to the district associations, weavers' 
societies, leather workers’ societies, tanners’ societies, carpenters’ societies, 
etc. During 1950-51, it obtained orders for supplying leather of the value 
of Rs. 1.72 lakhs from the Government of Bombay and passed on the same 
to the tanners' societies. In addition, leather goods valued at Rs. 7 lakhs 
produced by those societies and by the Rehabilitation Production Centres 
were supplied to the Government. The aggregate value of such orders 
passed on by the Association during 1951-52 was Rs. 6.72 lakhs. 


Madras ; 
Some details of the working of industrial co-operative societies other than 


weavers’ and women's co-operatives during the period under review may be 
seen from the following table : 


( Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





1949.50 1950-51 1951-52 
—————— ÁO —ÀáÁ o Q——ÀÀ——DÓ ig] 
Number of societies .. Yn х8 211 214 216 
Membership .. vs "m sis 22,032 23,825 24,780 
; . Rs. Rs. 8. 
Paid-up share capital .. 99 is 7.31 10.83 7.95 
Value of raw materials purchased .. 21.18 32.64 17.35 
Value of goods produced as g 30.10 37.65 29.12 
Value of goods sold .. 55 ss 42.79 47.92 38.91 


nM нн ————ї ———— НЕ RE RE 


(N.B. Excluding women's industrial societies which are separately dealt with in & 
later chapter.) 


| The number of societies and membership did not register any substantial 
increase. during either of the years ; the business of the societies, however, 
after rising slightly in 1950-51 showed a steep fall.in 1951-52. The smaller 
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value of goods sold in 1951-52 appeared to represent the impact of the trend 
towards a slump in general trade conditions. Towards the establishment and 
contingent expenses of cottage industries societies and the cost ot equipment 
required by them, the State Government granted subsidies totalling Rs. 0.24 
lakh in 1950-51 to 50 societies and Rs. 0.12 lakh to 27 societies in 1951-52. 
Besides, a few societies were given small erents individually. The oil- 
workers' co-operative societiés were exempted from sales tax on oil produced 
and sold by the members owning single 'chekkus' for a period of one year 
from 1st April, 1952. 


Hyderabad : 


The Government of Hyderabad chalked out in 1951 a scheme for the 
organization and development of cottage and small-scale industries. The 
scheme proposed to organize, within a period of 5 years, 1,009 industrial co- 
operative societies throughout the State engaging 25,090 craftsmen іп the 
production of consumers’ goods worth Rs. 5 crores every year at the end of 
the period of 5 years. The number of societies and their membership in- 
creased from 38 and 861 on 20th June, 1950 to 58 and 1,338 respectively 
on 30th June, 1952. Тһе value of goods purchased and sold by them during 
1950-52 amounted to Rs. 2.07 lakhs and Rs. 4.32 lakhs respectively. 


With a view to promoting and safeguarding the interests of industrial 
co-operatives, the Federation of Jndustrial Co-operatives was also established 
in the State in 1951. Не paid-up share capital at the end of 1951-52 was Rs. 7.27 
lakhs, of which Rs. 6.25 lakhs were contributed by the Government of Hyder- 
abad. The important functions of the Federation included supply of raw 
materials, machines and tools to the affiliates, marketing their products, 
advancing them loans in cash or in kind and maintaining workshops and 
emporia. At the outset it took up handloom weaving, rope making, tanning 
and leather works, carpentry, bidri-ware, brass-ware and metal industry, toy 
industry and lacquer ware, tailoring, handmade paper, iron;smithy, etc. 
As on 30th June, 1952, the Federation had a membership of 196 and a working 
capital of Rs. 7.53 lakhs, while its purchases and sales during 1951-52 
amounted to Rs. 2.91 lakhs and Rs. 2.13 lakhs respectively. The net loss 
for the year 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 0.22 lakh. 


Rajasthan : 


The number of industrial societies in Rajasthan was 149. ОР these, 
calico printers’ societies numbered 11 and had a membership of 364 ; the 
value of their annual production in 1951-52 was only Rs. 3,610. Тһе hand- 
made paper workers' societies and the Khadi producers' societies, on the other 
hand, presented а better picture. There were 12 of the former type of socie- 
ties with 161 members and they produced goods worth Rs. 68,051, while there 
were 5 of the latter type with 321 members and they produced goods worth 
Rs. 2,43,893. 


The State Government constructed two show rooms costing Rs. 8,000 
for the sales of the- products of the industrial societies. Two -pucca wells 
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were also constructed at a cost of Rs. 24,000 for the use of two of the 
societies. Besides, the services of a paper éxpert and three assistant inspectors 
trained in leather work were also placed at their disposal. The State Govern- 
ment also granted subsidies and loans (either interest-free or at a nominal 
rate) to some of the deserving societies. During the period under review, 
one of the societies received an interest-free loan of Rs. 1,500 and another 
loan of Rs. 20,000 at а nominal rate, while subsidies granted during the 
period amounted to Rs. 6,100. 


In the other States, small-scale or cottage industries were organized 
on a co-operative basis only to a very limited extent. In Ajmer, 23 industrial 
co-operative societies were organized, mostly for displaced persons, and 
some of these received Government help by way of loans and subsidies. 
In Bihar, out of the 104 societies of this nature, 64 were oil-men's societies 
with a membership of 768. The State Government gave them loans aggre- 
gating Rs. 0.75 lakh for the installation of ghanis and purchase of oil-seeds. 
But with a fall in the price of oil-seeds, members refused to purchase them 
from societies of the cost price and the seeds had to ђе ultimately sold off 
in the local market at a loss of Rs. 0.21 lakh. There were 97 industrial 
co-operative societies in Saurashtra ; these were formed for tanners, salt 


workers, metal workers, etc. 
FISHERMEN’S SOCIETIES 


Bombay 2 


( 


situated in the coastal regions of the State. The progress of these societies 
during the period under review may, be seen from the following figures : 


Fishermen's societies in Bombay are of recent origin and are mostly 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Number of societies .. T 22 60 66 71 
Number of members .. "T T 14,76 16,215 18,148 
Owned funds .. ЕЕ gs i3 5.46 6.08 8.28 
Loans and deposits .. s се 7.04 7.76 8.86 
Loans advanced during the year .. 0.35 0.72 1.32 
Loans recovered during the year .. 0.21 0.59 1.00 
Loans outstanding at the end of the 
year = d Et is 0.42 0.55 0.79 
Purchases made during the year = 33.00 39.39 46.18 
Sales made during the уеаг .. ss 34.53 39.39 49.64 
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Provision of credit, supply of occupational requisites of their members, 
provision of facilities for salting and drying, cold storage of surplus catch, 
joint fishing with the aid of jointly owned or leased power-driven launches, 
marketing, etc., were their main functions. Some of these societies owned 
motor trucks for transporting their members' catch to the market, while many 
others undertook the supply of their domestic requirements also. 


The Bambai Prantiya Machhimar Sahakari Sanstha Ltd., the only 
federal society of its glass, undertook the marketing of fish, supplying the 
primary socitties with twine for fishing nets and rendering general assistance 
to fishermen and their societies. 


The Government of Bombay also generously extended financial assistance 
to th^ fishermen's societies as the following figures relating to loans and 
subsidies granted for the last three years reveal: 


EEMENIPCC————————————À —Í—H MÀ | Un e'&— 
Loans Subsides 


A e a MM — M — ÓÀ M Ó———Ó—————— 


(Rupees in lakhs) 
1949-50 y T T T is T " 1.81 0.85 
1950-51 ‚з T m S m E 1.64 0.94 
1951-52 m T T T 58 T 0.94 0.50 


nn ————————————————————————— 


Madras : 


The number of fishermen’s societies: which stood at 206 at the end of 
1949-50 increased to 332 on 30th June, 1952. In addition to providing 
credit to their members the societies undertook the distribution of their 
domestic and occupational requisites. The particulars relating’ to their 
working are given below: 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


1940-50 1950-51 1951-52 
ah ae СЕКСЕК a ne aN re 

Number of societies .. T Ls 206 251 332 

Number of members .. T és 19,388 36,940 55,797 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Paid-up share capital .. is = 2.67 4.09 6.08 
Loans issued to members during the 

year 2x 26 T 4.68 5.86 8.69 
Value of food-stuffs and other necessar- 

ies distributed Sa 19.03 20.43 15.50 


These societies developed mainly the credit side and only a few attempts 
seem to have been made to undertake joint sale of dried fish dr to introduce 
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modern methods of fishing. They did net own fish curing yards, but some 


of them on the West Coast were permitted to use the Government fish curing 
yards. 


During the period under review, a sum of Rs. 1,111 was distributed as 
grants to societies to meet the cost of clerical establishment. Opportunities 
were provided to the societies for obtaining lease of inland fisheries on the 
average rental of the previous 5 years. Besides, the Government sanctioned 


the services of some departmental staff for supervising and assisting the 
societies. 


Other States : 


Fishermen's societies also existed in other States such as West Bengal, 
Travancore-Cochin, Bihar, Assam, Saurashtra, etc., but efforts do not seem 
to have been made in any of them to introduce modern methods of fishing 
tand to market the catch. The volume of their activities was generally limited. 


CHAPTER V 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


The economic welfare of agriculturists in the country has been vitally 
handicapped as much by the absence of proper marketing arrangements as 
by the lack of promp?and adequate credit to carry on productive cultivation. 
Neither crédit nor marketing servjces are totally absent in the countryside 
but the problem in regard to beth is that such facilities are, by and large, 
provided to the cultivator on terms which do not serve his interests fully. 
Co-operation in India has not made, in the direction of marketing, even that 
measure of progress which, in the sphere of credit, it has been able to achieve, 
Even where some headway has been made in respect of marketing, it is res- 
tricted to a commodity or two. The task of promoting co-operative marke- 
ting is one beset with many difficulties arising from the fact that marketing is 
only part of a wider network of services which include financing, collecting, 
grading, pooling, processing, transport and storage. The private trader is 
more advantageously situated in respect of the provision of these services 
than the co-operative marketing society and before marketing co-operatives 
could effectively compete with the private traders, not only should they be 
enabled to offer at least some of these services but Government should also 
help to improve the existing conditions in matters like communications, 
transport facilities and storage accommodation for agricultural produce. 
While these are some of the more fundamental factors which condition the 
progress of co-operative tnarketing, of more recent significance was the im- 
position of controls—particularly those on food-grains—which gave a setback 
to the marketing activities of such sociéties. For the loss of business which 
this entailed, these institutions sought an offsetting substitute in the under- 
taking of dealings in controlled commodities. Towards the end of the 
period under review, the controls began to disappear, and, for co-operative 
marketing societies, simultaneously with the prospect of a decline in the dis- 
tribution work, the prospect opened up of larger activity in the sphere which 
is legitimately their own, viz., that of marketing the agricultural produce of 
their members. 


The structure of co-operative marketing, as observed in the last Review, 
has witnessed a change in many of the States, the evolution of the new pattern 
following the pyramidal form of the credit structure. Under the new pattern, 
there are at the top, the State Marketing Societies which are intended to serve 
as apex institutions for all the co-operative marketing societies operating in 
a State. Such organizations have so far been established in several States 
such as Bombay, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Hyde- 
rabad and Himachal Pradesh. At the intermediate level are the marketing 
unions and federations which generally operate over a part of a district 
or an entire district. The state societies and the marketing federations 
should, in theory, admit only marketing unions and/or societies as members, 
but many of them, in fact, admit individual membersas well. The units at 
the bottom are the primary societies with an area of operatfons which шау 
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roughly be stated to correspond to а taluk. This structure is, however, 
neither so well-knit nor so well-developed as the co-operative credit structure, 
the unit at each level working more or less independently of those at other 
levels; thus, the lower units are not necessarily feeders of the higher units 
(and sometimes are not even affiliated to the latter); nor do higher units in 
all cases render any important service for the, benefit of th. lower units. 
For instance, the unions and federations and more есесе Шу the state socie- 
ties behave like independent trading agencies rather than as agents and whole- 
salers for the units below them. 


The following table gives data in respeot of the financing of co-operative 
marketing societies at all levels for 1950-51 and 1951-52. Detailed informa- 
tion in regard to these institutions is presented in Appendix X(a), (b) and (c). 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 








Membership Paid-up Loansissued Value of 
Year Number share during the goods sold 
of Individuals Societies capital year during the 
Societies year 
€———————am— "(Q————— Ha Ó— 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
State Marketing Societies 
1950-51  .. 16 2,345 2,766 18.69 942.24 1,071.10 
1951-52 .. 17 2,603 3,623 32.00 540.42 1,457.51 
Marketing Unions and Federations 
1950-51 .. 1,904 13,52,299 31,771 122.06 841.47 5,668.53 
1951-52 .. 1,996 15,13,627 36,281 139.44 712.43 5,407.36 
Primary Marketing Societies 
1950-51 .. 7,355 11,22,767 6,988 199.46 657.95 2,998.76 
1951-52 .. 8,264 8,45,279 8,241 198.32 1,112.82 3,447.26 


Comparable data are not available for 1949-50 but, as between 1950-51 
and 1951-52, some progress is noticeable. The number of primary marketing 
societies went up by about 900; the increase was largely accounted for by 


cane-growers' co-operative societies in Bihar. Loans issued on the pledge 


of produce as also the value of goods sold recorded a perceptible rise between 
the two years. 


As far as marketing unions and federations are concerned, their number 
showed a slight rise between the two years, but the loans issued by them and 
the level of their sales declined. These institutions include the ghee unions 
of Uttar Pradesh as also the cane unions of that State. It is interesting to 
mention here that the value of goods sold by the cane unions of Uttar Pradesh 
in 1951-52 far Éxceeded the value of goods sold by al] the other co-operative 
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marketing unions and federationg. In these as well as other sections, the 
reference to data on sales includes not only sales of agricultural produce of 
members but also those of controlled commodities, in which some of the 


marketing institutions were trading. 


Turninf£*sext to the state societies, it is observed that loans issued 
registered a declin@ ses the value of goods sold rose as between 1950-51 and 
1951-52. The former represents largely the reduction in loans issued by the 
Grain Dealers’ Co-operative Syndicate in PEPSU for procurement operations; 
the latter i$ mainly the result of larger turnover in the cloth business of the 
Uttar Pradesh Development Federation and the high level of sales by the 
Hyderabad Agricultural Co-operative Association. 


State-wise data given in the Appendix indicate that, like co-operative 
credit, co-operative marketing (at each level) also presents a picture of uneven 
development as between various States. 


The operations of the marketing societies in several States reveal that a 
large majority of them were engaged primarily in the procurement of food- 
grains and the distribution of controlled articles like food-stuffs, sugar, 
kerosene, iron and steel, cement, etc. Such activities cannot be said to fall 
strictly within the domain of co-operative marketing. In Uttar Pradesh, 
for instance, the Provincial Marketing Federation and the District Develop- 
ment Federations were engaged in selling mill-cloth for which they were 
appointed as authorised dealers by the State Government. Other activities 
undertaken by the Federation included the distribution of seed and the 
running of a transport section (with a workshop attached thereto) for 
assisting development unions, etc., in the transport of goods. In Madhya 
Pradesh also, most of the Tehsil Agricultural Associations and Multipurpose 
Societies were dealing largely in controlled goods. It appears that it was 
because of the large number of marketing societies dealing mostly in controlled 
commodities in several States that goods sold by the co-operative institutions 
as owners and not as agents formed a larger proportion of the total sales as 
would be seen from the data given below : 


Total As As Total As Аз 
Purchases owners agents Sales owners agents 
(Rupees (Percentage)(Percentage) (Rupees (Percentage)(Percentage) 
in lakhs) i khs) 
Primaries 
1949-50 ie .. 2,492.08 45.0 55.0 2,507.64 62.0 38.0 
1950-51 к» .. 2,981.38 73.9 26.1 2,998.76 53.8 46.2 
1951-52 s .. 2,854.15 70.3 29.7 3,447.26 55.5 44.5 
Unions and Federations 
1949-50 са .. 2,155.27 64.4 35.6 2,362.21 66.8 33.2 
1950-51 РА .. 5,611.43 55.3 44.7 5,668.53 49.0 51.0 
1951-52 gs .. 5,913.80 43.2 56.8 5,407.36 46.2 53.8 
Apex Institutions 
1949-50 ә Же 117.35 96.3 3.7 115.20 91.6 8.4 
1950-51 ке .. 1,049.32 96.9 3.1 1,071.10 97.5 2.5 
99.9 0.1 1,457.51 69.0 1.0 


1951-52 е .. 1354.71 
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From the above table it would be evident that in the two years under 
review the primaries conducted more than 55 per cent of the total sales as 
owners, the unions and federations about 46 per cent and the State 
Marketing Societies almost the entire sales as owners. While the operation 
of controls was mainly responsible for the marketing societies taking to 
distributive activities, it also primarily accounted for the fact. tar the societies 
neglected the development of purely marketing ас М ^ It was indicated 
in the last Review that, owing to controls over prices and movements of 
agricultural produce and the State-wide procurement of Yood-grains prevailing 
in several States, there was little incentive left for the ryots to market their 
produce through co-operative marketing societies. The controls were in the 
process of withdrawal towards the close of the period under review in several 
States giving rise to a reversion to free markets. It was hoped that the 
marketing societies would soon adjust themselves to the new situation and 
undertake co-operative marketing of agricultural produce in the strict sense 
of the term. Mention should be made in this connection of the special 
position of Uttar Pradesh in this regard, Thanks to State support, the 
cane co-operatives in that State made remarkable progress in the field of 
co-operative marketing of sugar-cane. The value of sales recorded by them 


is higher tban that of co-operative marketing societies in any other part of 
the country. 


Finance is one of the important problems which have to be faced by 
marketing co-operatives. They need funds for making loans to cultivators on 
the pledge of produce so as to enable them to wait for a good price for their 
crop without being driven to the necessity of disposing of it under the pres- 
sure of urgent financial needs. They also require ffaance for making outright 
purchases of crops. Distributive activities give rise to further financial 
requirements. While in States such'as Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Madras, 
where co-operative marketing societies have made some progress, they 
received financial assistance from central financing agencies, in certain other 
States such societies (particularly smaller Societies) had to rely on their own 
resources. In a few States, such as the Punjab and PEPSU, the societies 
supplemented their own funds with deposits from members and non-members. 
In some States Government assistance was given either for the construction 
of godowns or for financing the procurement of food-grains. 


One of the ways of raising marketing finance is the establishment of 
licensed warehouses so that funds can be obtained from the Reserve Bank 
of India through a scheduled bank or a State co-operative bank against the 
security of warehouse receipts under Section 17 (4) (d) of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act which has so far remained inoperative in practice. States like 
Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad have already 
passed the necessary legislation in this behalf, but hardly any progress has 


been made in establishing a 5008 network of licensed warehouses. Various 
State Governments are alive to the need for providi 


nts of Bombay and Madras 


had such schemes during the period under review for providing finahcial 
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assistance for the construction Qf godowns by co-operatives. Some- State 
assistance for this purpose was also given in Orissa and Coorg. 


It has been noted that several marketing societies were engaged in the 
distzibution of controlled commodities or in procurement operations. But, 
where the societies uidertook marketing of agricultural produce for their 
members it was dobz mostly оп a commission basis, the societies providing the 
necessary ser-ices and necessary finance. wherever possible. However, 
some cotton sale soeieties in Bombay were reported to have made outright 
purchases.' Nearly everywhere, the produce was sold without any grading 
or processing ; the individuality of each member's produce was generally 
maintained. А few cotton sale societies in Bombay and Madras, however, 
pooled some of the produce of their members and sold them after grading 
and processing. The fruit and vegetable societies as also certain other 
marketing societies in Bombay, Bihar, Orissa, Mysore, Coorg and Himachal 
Pradesh also made some attempt to pool and grade the produce. 


Processing of agricultura! produce before sale yields better return to 
agriculturists. Yet, development of processing on a co-operative basis has 
not yet reached appreciable dimensions. In the Bombay State, there were 
14 ginning and pressing societies. Some of the cotton sale societies in 
Madras also own gins in which the produce sold by or through them is 
ginned. Other marketing societies there have erected decorticators for the 
processing of groundnut or rice-mills for the husking and polishing of paddy. 


The only significant efforts made to link credit with marketing are those 
represented by the contrelled credit scheme in the Madras State. А reference 
to this scheme was made in the last Review and its progress duringthe period 
under review is referred to elsewhere in*this chapter. 


Bombay 


There were 354 marketing societies in the Bombay State at the end of 
1951-52, of which 94 were cotton sale societies@ and 45 were fruit and vegeta- 
ble sale societies. The membership of all types of marketing societies stood 
at 1,35,500 individuals and 4.508 societies as against 1,01,205 individuals and 
4,335 societies at the end of 1949-50. During 1951-52, their working capital 
increased from Rs. 436.24 lakhs to Rs. 445.61 lakhs. Their sales did not 
show any significant improvement, the value of stock sold during 1951-52 
being Rs. 20.98 crores as compared with Rs. 20.32 crores during 1949-50. 
Net profits which had risen from Rs. 13.76 lakhs to Rs. 26.52 lakhs during 
1950-51, fell to Rs. 15.19 lakhs at the end of 1951-52 ; this decline is attri- 
butable to the removal of controls on foodgrains and other essential commo- 
dities in the State and the consequent reduction in the business transacted 
by the societies in such commodities and in the income derived therefrom. 


Advances are made by the societies to members against the security 
of their produce, largely out of funds obtained for the purpose from the 





@ Including the Southern Gujarat Co-operative Cotton Sale and Ginning Societies" 
Union, Surat. 
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central financing agencies іп the State. During 1951-52, the marketing socie- 
ties granted advances to the tune of Rs. 605.18 lakhs to their members which 
was over twice the previous year's level. 


The working of the cotton sale societies іп the State deserves .epecial 
mention. The acreage under cotton in the State is approximcely a quarter 
of the total acreage under that crop in the whole of Indiz'ànd as many as 93 
co-operative societies were engaged in the marketing of this important com- 
modity in the different parts of the State, viz., Karnatak, Maharashtra and 


Gujarat. Ап idea of their progress during the review period'can be had 
from the following table : 


1949-50 1951-52 
Number of societies Ке s d 84 93 
Individuals .. 5: 24,904 32,613 
Membership : | 
Societies a ds 384 369 
(Rupees in lakhs) 
Owned funds es S m - 16.24 26.47 
Working capital .. ~ T T 45.79 82.16 
Owners ia " 37.34 180.17 
Sales as: 
Agents е - 231.28 194.99 
Profit 5 - id ы кы 2.13 2.29 


From the .above figures, it would seem that outright purchases are on the 
increase as compared with sales effected on an agency basis. Though this 
preference for outright purchase helps the seller in getting imme 


| diate payment 
for his produce it does involve a measure of risk to the purchasing society. 


The scheme drawn up by the Government, in 1942, for the marketing of 
pure Jarilla cotton and the agmarking of such cotton produce by members 
(to whicha reference was made in the last Review) was extended by the Govern- 
ment for a period of three years from the close of the year 1951-52. It was 
also decided that there would be a gradual reduction of the Government 


assistance towards this scheme and that at the end of this period, the scheme 
should be fully self-supporting. 


| In addition to these cotton sale Societies, there were 14 ginning and press- 
ing societies in the State at the end of 1951-52 with a membership of 8.453 
individuals and a working capital of Rs. 55.95 lakhs. During that year 
they ginned cotton weighing 6.23 lakh maunds and earned profits amounting 
to Rs. 0.67 lakh. Mention may also be made here of the sugar factory 
at Loni іп Аћшедпараг District Which is run by а co-operative society of cane 
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cultivators. The State Governmqnt contributed Rs. 6 lakhs to its share 
capital and the society has, besides, received substantial financial accommoda- 
tion from the Industrial Finance: Corporation and the Bombay State Co- 
operative Bank for the purchase of plant and equipment, construction of 
buitc-=gs,_etc, During the 1951-52 crushing season the society crushed 
64,705 tons or "mgar-cane (including 16,653 tons belonging to non-members) 
and produced 69,52&-hags of sugar. It earned a net profit of Rs. 4.12 lakhs 
during the year. These instances of co-operative participation in processing 
activities are of utmest significance for the development of co-operative 


marketing. 


Fruit and vegetable sale societies in the State pool and grade the members' 
produce according to quality and pack it on scientific lines before arranging 
for its sale. Out of the 45 fruit and vegetable sale societies in the State, as 
many as twelve, mainly dealing in plantains, were in the East Khandesh 
District. The membership of the 45 sale societies consisted of 11,201 
individuals and 15 primary societies and their share capital and reserve and 
other funds amounted to Rs. 5.54 lakhs and Rs. 9.42 lakhs respectively. 
During 1951-52, the societies sold fruits and vegetables of the value of 
Rs. 118.73 lakhs as against Rs. 84.53 lakhs in 1949-50 and earned a com- 
mission of Rs. 3.49 lakhs and net profits of Rs. 1.52 lakhs. 


At the end of 1951-52, there were 7 Federations of Purchase and Sale 
Societies and multipurpose societies situated at Kaira, Ahmednagar, Jalgaon, 
Dhulia, Dharwar, Satara and Nasik. They were given financial assistance 
by the State Government to the extent of Rs. 18,054 towards their costs of 
management. An important activity -of these institutions is to arrange for 
the supervision and audit of their affiliated societies. 


The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society, established in 
1941, is the apex institution to guide and co-ordinate co-operative marketing 
activities in the State. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Chief 
Marketing Officer are ex-officio members of the Board of Directors of the 
institution. The society had a paid-up share capital of Rs. 1.28 lakhs, 
reserves of Rs. 0.27 lakh and a working capital of Rs. 6.15 lakhs as on 30th 
June, 1952. Its working during 1951-52 resulted in a net profit of Rs. 1.03 
lakhs. Among its functions are (4) to arrange for the marketing of members’ 
produce, (ii) to distribute ammonium sulphate through co-operative societies 
approved by the Registrar and (iii) to provide marketing intelligence service 
and other miscellaneous services to its members. During 1951-52, 11,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate were distributed by the society through over 
100 co-operative societies which acted as its agents. Its total sales of plan- 
tains were valued at Rs. 9.76 lakhs. The society makes advances to plantain 
merchants and other societies against plantain wagons consigned to it for 
sale and such advances made during 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 5.65 lakhs. 
There is a branch of the society at Delhi which accounted for a turnover of 
Rs. 18.13 lakhs during 1951-52. Negotiations were also in progress for 
creating a demand for Indian manures, such as groundnut oil-cake, in foreign 
countries. The Marketing Intelligence Division of the Society continued to 
issue-monthly bulletins showing the prevailing market rates at the end of 
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each week and also the average monthly rates of important agricultural 
produce. 


The Government of Bombay assisted co-operative marketing societies 
in the State in a variety of ways. Besides providing the services o£ sr&ined 
departmental staff to work as secretaries, they also extendeg-«inancial assist- 
ance by way of loans and subsidies for the construg&eéfi of godowns to co- 
operative organizations undeztaking the marketing of agricultural produce ог 
the distribution of agricultural and domestic requirements of members. 
Loans are granted by Government to the extent of 50 per cent of the total 
cost of the construction of godowns at an interest of 4 per cent per annum, 
while subsidies are granted upto 25 per cent of the total cost. The following 
figures show the amount of loans and subsidies granted during the last 3 years: 


Year Loans Subsidies 
(Rupees in lakhs) 
1949-50 .. zs "E - 1.01 0.34 
1950-51 .. P à " 3.26 0.37 
1951-52 .. " bs Т 0.62 0.03 


Under the Bombay Warehouses Act, which was enacted in 1947, and 
which came into force with effect from Ist April, 1949, Warehousemen’s 
licences have so far been issued to two co-operative sale organizations in 
the State, namely, the Shetkari Kharedi Vikri Sangh Ltd., Kolhapur and the 
Karad Taluka Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society, Karad. 


With a view to promoting orderly marketing of agricultural produce in 
the State, the Government have so far established regulated markets in as 
many as 78 centres. Though no special privileges are enjoyed by the co- 
operative marketing societies at these regulated markets, a representative of 
a local co-operative sale organization is appointed as one of the Government 
nominees on the market committees at these centres. 


Madras 


The following table shows the progress achieved by primary co-operative 
marketing societies in the State during the period 1949-52: 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951.52 


Number ofsocieties 2. .. — ..  ..  .. о 273 291 
Number of members e ae 186691. 229845 2,37,030 
| | Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Paid-up share capital - S s i 61.41 66.90 61.58 
Loans and advances issued during the year i? 150.50 13237 13067 
Value of produce sold as agents .. T 20 158.20 213 170 177,89 
Value of produce sold as owners о. 236.38 16298 233 5% 


Value of seeds, manures and agricultural implements 
supplied to members s э = ва 98.98 166.00 123.85 


———————— 2000 иза 
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It Will be observed from the table that the number of marketing societies 
in the State, their membership and sales showed an increase during the 
period under review, though there. was a decline in the amount of advances 
granted by them. The value of seeds, manures and agricultural implements 
supr*^4.£p members was lower in 1951-52 than in 1950-51. Procurement of 
food-grains stich as paddy, millets, etc., was undertaken by 15 sale societies 
during the period белег review before controls were abandoned. Govern- 
ment extended to these societies all the concessions given to stores societies 
engaged in similar work. 


These societies are financed chiefly by the central co-operative banks. 
Their maximum credit limit is ordinarily fixed at 8 times their paid-up sbare 
capital plus reserve fund. The following table shows the advances granted by 
the central banks to the marketing societies during the years 1949-50 : 


(Rupees in lakhs) 
Year Cash Credits Loans 
Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 га я is "m 119.75 358.81 
1950-51 a "S ia T 106.68 351.77 
1951-52 ШЕ аў 42 Je 126.49 315.21 


The marketing societies do not finance the cultivation of crops by their 
members, but they lend on the pledge of produce to the extent of 75 per cent 
of the market value of the produce pledged in the case of foodgrains, 70 
per cent in the case of cotton, groundnut and supari and 60 per cent in the 
case of other commercial crops. If at any time during ‘the currency of the 
loan, there is a fall in the price of that commodity or deterioration in its 
quality, the borrowing member is required to furnish additional security 
to cover the deficit. The loan granted to a grower-member of 2 marketing 
society does not ordinarily exceed Rs. 2,000 and, in special cases, it goes up 
to Rs. 10,000 with the sanction of the financing bank. Loans are granted 
generally for a period of 6 months and upto 12 months in the case of commodi- 
ties which can keep for a relatively longer time. While the marketing socie- 
ties make loans to cultivators on the pledge of produce so as to enable them 
to defer the sale of crop in anticipation of an improvement in the price offered, 
the borrowing cultivators are not generally bound to sell their crop only 
through the societies. Where the crop is sold other than through the societies, 
the finance advanced by the society wouid be very similar to accommodation 
which a bank or a credit society may give to similar clientele. 


Reference was made in the last Review to the programme drawn up 
by the State Government in 1948-49 for the provision of loans and subsidies 
to meet the cost of godowns constructed by marketing and rural credit socie- 
ties. During 1949-50, Government sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs for 
disbursement as subsidies to co-operative societies and agreed to provide a 
similar amount every year to stimulate the construction of godowns by 
societies in the Stafe. Recently, they have fixed a máximum limit of 
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Rs..7,500 for payment of subsidies to marketing societies and of Rs. 5,000 to 
rural credit societies. The statement below will show the number of these 
societies that undertook the construction of godowns and the amounts of 
grants and loans sanctioned to them during the period 1949-50 : 








Number Атом of Amount of 
of ffee grants loans 
societies sanctioned sanctioned 





Rs. Rs. 

1949-50 

1. Marketing societies .. at es " 3 18,500 21,300 

2. Ruralcredit societies .. ES a es 26 81,324 59,310 
1950-51 

1. Marketing societies .. єз "T T 5 45,855 39,525 

2. Rural credit societies .. ез E T 38 1,78,000 1,01,500 
1951-52 

1. Marketing societies .. sis #8 ex 3 18,752 16,650 

2. Rural credit societies .. Vs T zs 21 74,553 33,500 


eee OUO 


The programme of construction of godowns financed by the grants and 
loans from the State Government is reported to be progressing at a fairly 
good pace. As on 30th June, 1952 there were 72 godowns owned by marketing 
societies in the State. 


The scheme of controlled credit obtaining in Madras under which 
agricultural credit is linked to production and marketing of agricultural 
produce has already been explained at length in our previous two Reviews. 


The progress of the scheme during fhe present review period is shown in the 
following table : 


————————————ÀÀÀÀÀÀ 
1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 





Amount of loans issued (Rupees in lakhs) 2 16.01 15.67 21.49 
Extent of land covered (acres) ks o sü 28,497 18,727 21,902 
Value of produce brought to sale societies (Rupees ы 

іп lakhs) n T si s .12.41 54.01 14.92 


tt ddl MIN NN MEL 
The large increase in the value of produce brought to sale societies during 
1950-51 appears to be exceptional and was due to the marketing of a large 
volume of groundnut and cotton worth Rs. 30.30 lakhs and Rs. 9.33 lakhs 
respectively by societies in the Salem District. But, in other years, the 


eting societies was not 
the scheme. To some 


| the » of the marketing panchayatdars 
appointed by societies who were responsible for arran У à 


of members brought to the Societies, only a small 
their duties. 


Processing activities such as curing of coffee and arecan і і 
ng а ut, rice-hullin 
And cotton ginhing were undertaken by 11 marketing societies in the State 
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during 1950-51 and 7 such societies in 1951-52 ; the value of produce pro- 
eessed was Rs. 11.38 lakhs in 1950-5] and Rs. 18.41 lakhs in 1951-52. 
There was also a society in the Vishakhapatnam District which operated a 
sugar factory with two plants. Accommodation to the tune of nearly Rs. 
28-lokhs was given to it by the Madras State Co-operative Bank for the pur- 
chase of new*plant, etc. Over 10,000 tons of sugar-cane were crushed by 


the society during 1951-52. 


Mention may also фе made here of the efforts made by a few societies in 
the State to*export agricultural produce of their merfibers on a wholesale 
basis. A co-operative marketing sotiety from the Madurai district exported 
25 tons of onions to Ceylon in 1950-51 and 155 tons in 1951-52 ; it was 
reported that there was scope for larger exports but that efforts in this direc- 
tion could not succeed because of the abolition of the system of reserving 
export quotas for co-operatives. Another marketing society in the State 
exported 55,000 lbs. of vegetables to Ceylon in 1950-51. 


At the end of 1951-52, there were 9 market committees in the State, 
but no special privileges were extended to co-operative marketing societies in 
relation to the functioning of these committees. 


Uttar Pradesh 


Of the three categories of marketing societies in Uttar Pradesh, viz., the 
ordinary marketing societies, the ghee societies and sugar-cane societies, the 
former two types continued to be under the charge of the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, while the cane societies continued to be under the charge 
of the Cane Development Commissioner who is also the.Registrar for cane 
unions. A separate controlling authority for these societies was necessitated 
by the fact that sugar-cane marketing constituted a very large and the most 
important part of co-operative marketing in Uttar Pradesh. 


Cane co-operatives of Uttar Pradesh showed remarkable progress during 
the period under review as may be seen from the following table : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


ы ы» сы MERERETUR RNV KM 

Number Number Working Fresh Total Commis- Percentage 
Year of of capital advances value of sion earn- of cane 
societies members made cane of edoncane supplied 

during | members supplies by caneco- 

the year supplied operatives 
to sugar- to total 

mills cane crush- 
ed by 

sugar-mills 
in U.P. 

n a = 
1949-50 .. 105 11,05,173 194.62 187.59 1,932.40 47.69 82.1 
1950-51 .. 105 11,69,908 223.32 233.08 2,573.50 59.76 88.0 
1951-52 112 13,15,407 257.60 168.80 3,668.54 101.26 91.3 


m 
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Their number increased from 105 in 1949-50 to 112 at the end of 1951-52 
and membership from 11 lakhs to over 13 lakhs. There was also an apprecia- 
ciable improvement in the business of supplying agricultural requirements, 
etc., to members. The value of the cane supplied to mills registered а striking 
increase from Rs. 19.32 crores in 1949-50 to Rs. 36.69 a те ; 
commission earned therefrom showed a corresponding rise &6m Rs. 0.48 
crore to Rs. 1.01 crores. The proportion which cane supplied through co- 
operatives formed of the total cane crushed by sugar-mills of Uttar Pradesh 
went up from 82.1 per cent in 1949-50 to 91.3 per cgnt in 1951-52. 


A detailed account has already been biven in our last Review of the manner 
in which the cane co-operatives function, in respect of the assembling of 
produce and supply of cane to factories. It is only necessary to add that in 
any assessment of the success achieved by the cane co-operatives of Uttar 
Pradesh due credit should be given to the support they derived from the 
statutory compulsion which links sales by co-operatives to purchases by 
factories. The relevant legislation gives far-reaching powers to the State 
Government for the regulation of the distribution, sale and purchase of cane 
from several areas. Sales are through co-operative organizations and the 
State Government is empowered to prescribe the manner in which non- 
members should sell through co-operatives. 


Next in importance to cane co-operatives are the ghee societies. An 
account of their working was given in our last Review and the following 
table brings the data upto the end of 1951-52: 


лл. 
Operations of ghee societies 1949-50 1950-55 1951-52 
Number of societies 2. 54 a & ae is 630 631 585 
Membership .. sis s И Me T .. 17,850 17,086 15,658 
(Rupees in lakhs) 

Paid-up share capital 2s m s zi 5% 0.33 0.46 0.46 
Loans issued during the year 2s Ч" ми H 7.11 11.26 8.87 
Value of stock received during the year as : Owners sy 5.31 6.63 6.12 

Agents -— “2 s os 
Value of stock sold during the year as : Owners T 6.63 7.16 7.07 

Agents vu "i T 6% 
Value of stock held at the end of the year as owners T 1.03 1.33 1.07 
Net Profit " 


: К те эге es sk 0.72 0.68 0.63 
A cc i Сы рН 2 И 


Ав may be seen from the above table the operations of ghee societies 
declined slightly during 1951-52. Their number and membership decreased 
from 630 and 17,850 in 1949-50 to 585 and 15,658 at the end of 1951-52 ; 
their total sales declined from Rs. 7.16 lakhs to Rs. 7.07 lakhs during 
1951-52. This is reported to be the result of fluctuating prices in the local 


markets which tempted some of the members to sell their ghee to private 
traders when their prices were higher. 


The ghee unions which are fed 
almost similar picture. Their sales 
1950-51 to Rs.'2.95 lakhs in 1951-52. 


erations of ghee societies present an 
were reduced from Rs. 3.81 lakhs in 
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So far as trading, marketing and distribution activities are concerped, 
the Uttar Pradesh Co-operative Development and Marketing Federation is 
the apex organization in the State, The main objects of the Federation are 
the promotion of production, marketing and development on a co-operative 
bocie 7 District federations which are affiliated to the apex federation have 
been organized i in all the districts in order to take up such of those activities 


as are possible at the district level. 


The main activity of the Provincial Federation during the period under 
review continued to be the import of mill cloth; it wa$ the sole importer for 
5 districts and part importer for 27 ‘districts. Almost all the fair price shops 
that were started by the Federation with a view to meeting the requirements 
of the consumers during the period of scarcity were transferred to the district 
federations, and such of the shops as were not taken over by the district 
federations were closed down, as the retail distribution of cloth was not 
intended to be the main business of the Provincial Co-operative Federation. 
Several other activities were also undertaken by the Federation such as the 
running of seed-stores and of motor trucks, construction of tube-wells and 
brick-kilns, development and marketing of herbs in hill districts, the running 
of a ghee grading station, the financing of a shellac factory, etc. The Federa- 
tion has been principally engaged in the work connected with the distribution 
of controlled and other commodities and no progress at all has been made 
in the sphere of the marketing of agricultural produce. 


The district federations were also engaged mostly in the distribution of 
controlled commodities, fertilisers, etc. The value of goods sold by them 
during 1951-52 amountedsto Rs. 1 ,054. 1 lakhs as against Rs. 793.8 lakhs in 
the previous year. Their owned capital increased from Rs. 24.9 lakhs to 
Rs. 40.8 lakhs and their working capitalfrom Rs. 100.9'lakhs to Rs. 126.8 


lakhs. 


The membership of a district federation consisted of block or develop- 
ment unions, consumer:’ stores and some of the large co-operative societies 
situated within its area of operation. The total number of block unions 
was 1,666 in the State and the number of multipurpose societies affiliated 
to them was over 21,000 at the end of 1951-52. The main function of these 
unions was the distribution of seed for which they had 950 seed stores. Most 
of the unions also handled the distribution of other commodities like sugar, 
salt, kerosene oil, etc. The total value of goods sold by them during the 
year 1951-52 was Rs. 4.59 crores as against Rs. 4.25 crores in the previous 
year. The owned capital increased from Rs. 70 lakhs to Rs. 104 lakhs and 
their working capital too increased from Rs 129 lakhs to Rs. 352 lakhs. 


Madhya Pradesh 


Apart from the Madhya Pradesh Co-operative Marketing Society, which 
is the apex marketing institution for the State, the regional agricultural and 
growers’ associations at taluq headquarters and the multipurpose societies 
in the village function as marketing societies. Their number decreased from 
97 at the end of 1949-50 to, 96 at the end of the review peridd though their 
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membership increased from 32,630 to 45,905. Their share capital and business 
also showed an appreciable rise during the year 1950-51. During 
1950-51 and 1951-52 they sold goods to the tune of Rs. 261.27 lakhs and 
Rs. 257.92 lakhs respectively as compared with the sales of Rs. 183.97 
lakhs in 1949-50. "There was a significant all-round increase in the business 
done by these societies during 1950-51 which raised their net- nts from 
Rs. 0.71 lakh in 1949-50 to Rs. 9.65 lakhs in the following year ; the total 
profits, however, amounted to Rs. 3.55 lakhs in 1951-52 as a result of the 
general depression in the trade in cloth, sugar and other consumers’ goods. 
So far, however, the*regional associations and the multipurpose societies 
have been engaged mostly in procurement and distribution of food-grains 
and other controlled commodities, viz., cement, iron and steel and have not 
devoted much attention to the development of marketing of agricultural 
produce. 


The apex society also continued to make progress with large 
Government financial assistance. The free services of an Assistant Registrar 
to work as its Secretary were continued by the Government. Of its working 
capital of Rs. 26.23 lakhs as on 30th June, 1952, Rs. 20 lakhs represented 
borrowing: from Government and an amount of Rs. 2.05 lakhs was Govern- 
ment contribution towards its share capital. The table below shows the 
progress of the society during the review period: 

(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 








Membership : Individuals .. sie HS "В m 4 5 6 
Societies T EM zy ара те 304 318 330 

Rs. Rs, Rs. 

Paid-up share capital 5% 25 a gs «s 3.05 3.10 4.17 
Value of purchases T sis es T .. 65.54 124.84 125.39 
Value of sales .. КЕ - UN 23 за .. 60.83 124.89 134.79 
Loans advanced to members. . ts єз T T 6.51 14.13 9.21 
Net Proft ... is T va $5 - vs 1.20 1.34 1.77 


————————————————M—M—— MÀ 


The operations of the society showed a considerable expansion іп 1950-51 
and 1951-52. It took up the distribution of mill-made cloth through the 
co-operatives in the rural areas. It was allotted for this purpose 15 per 
cent of cloth produced by textile mills working in the State. 


There were 36 regulated cotton markets and 12 grain markets in the 
State at the end of 1951-52. Іп accordance with the amended Cotton and 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, co-operative institutions are given рге- 
ference in being entrusted with the management of such regulated markets. 
The cotton market at Amraoti continued to be the only market managed by 
а co-operative society, viz., the Amraoti Taluq Co-operative Agricultural 
Association. 


Bihar 


Co-operative marketing in Bihar is confined to cane-growers' societies 
and vegetable-gtowers’ societies and their respective unions. The number 
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of primary societies of both the categories rose from 5,315 at the end ' of 
1949-50 to 6.487 at the end of 1951-52. As at the end of 1951-52 they hada 
membership of 2.26 lakhs and made loans of the value of Rs. 28.64 lakhs. 
The value of sales during 1951-52 (which were largely on the basis of agency 
апі not eutright purchase) amounted to Rs. 3.4 crores. 


The cane-growers' societies obtain credit for the purchase of seeds and 
fertilisers from the central co-operative banks ahd also from sugar factories. 
They grant advances td their members for the cultivation of the crop ; the 
volume of such loans advanced by the cane societies to their members during 
the last 3 years is given below, aléng with the number of societies and their 
membership. 


Year Number of Membership Loans advanced 
societies 
Rs. 
1950 (half year) .. ya бё 5,288 1,75,822 4,11,808 
1950-51 ae ре id - 5,486 1,90,084 5,78,875 
1951-52 a - ae бе 6,420 2,24,478 13,92,625 


The cane-growers’ societies do not undertake pooling and grading of 
their members’ produce. The societies have been organized into 64 unions 
which assist and co-ordinate the societies in their working. They sell the 
cane belonging to the member societies on a commission basis to nearly 30 
sugar factories. 


The operations of the vegetable-growers' co-operative societies, which 
are 67 in number and accounted for a membership of 1,124, are confined to 
the Damodar Valley Dam sites, mine areas of Sindri and the green belt round 
about the towns of Hazaribagh and Dhanbad in Manbhum districts. There 
are also a few vegetable-growers' societies in Patna and Saran. districts. 
The societies are financed by the respective central banks of the area. They 
undertake pooling and grading of members' produce, besides arranging for 
its sale ; they also grant advances to members for growing vegetables. 
There is a proposal to provide cold storage facilities at Hazaribagh for the 
convenience of vegetable-growers. The vegetable-growers’ co-operative 
societies are affiliated to a Central Vegetable-Growers’ Marketing Union. 


None of the marketing societies in the State undertook the work of 
procurement of food-grains during the year under review. 


Punjab 


Co-operative marketing in the State is confined to seven commission 
shops, one agricultural sale society and four non-agricultural purchase and 
sale societies. Their total membership consisted of 176 primary societies 
and 2,211 individuals and their paid up share capital amounted to Rs. 1.41 
lakhs. The societies receive deposits from members and non-members at 2 per 
cent to 4 per cent interest and also borrow from the central co-operative 


banks in the State at 6 per cent. 
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During the year 1951-52, three societies undertook the work of pooling 
and grading members’ produce. Besides, nine societies undertook financing 
of members and granted advances to the tune of Rs. 31.43 lakhs after retain- 
ing a margin of 25 per cent of the value of the produce pledged with them. 
The three societies which undertook pooling and grading were also entftistea ` 
by Government wit" the work of procuring :food-grains ; during 1951-52, 
they procured 1,51,737 maunds of food-grains. 


A central marketing society was registered in (Ме State during 1951-52 
but it did not commence its operations.during the year. 


No warehousing legislation has been passed in the State so far. Seven 
godowns having a storage capacity of 4,000 maunds were constructed by 
two co-operative societies at Hissar. 


There were 145 regulated markets in the State. Мо special privileges 


were, however, enjoyed by the co-operative marketing societies at these 
markets, 


Mysore 


The operations of primary marketing societies in Mysore made some 
progress in 1950-51 tut, thereafter, began to show a decline. The number 
of societies fell from ?8 to 84 and their membership from 13,663 to 12,429 ; 
their p'id-1 p share capital decreased from Rs. 3.50 lakhs to Rs. 3.10 lakhs : 
their purchases and sales amounted to Rs. 65.70 lakhs and Rs. 64.10 lakhs as 
against Rs. 78 lakhs and Rs. 79 lakhs in the previous year ; and their net 
profit went down from Rs. 0.80]akh to Rs. 0.70Јакћ. Some of the marketing 
societies in the State undertake the work of pooling and grading of members' 
produce. For instance, the Malnad Areca Co-operative Marketing Society 


at Shimoga arranges to grade the produce received from the members before 
marketing it. 


The operations of the Mysore Provincial Co-operative Marketin 2 Society, 
wbich is the apex institution in the State, remained fairly steady during the 
period under review as may be seen from the following table : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
rr a UU 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Members : Individuals "m TS ie jt 171 170 175 
Societies " ae ЕН E 693 74 786 

| Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Paid-up share capital = T ds M m 0.35 0.37 0.38 
Value of stock held at the beginning of the year .. ss 1.23 0.30 0.85 
Value of stock received during the year... 45 .. 17.43 17.23 18.09 
Value of stock «old during the year oh 3x -- 18.07 17.53 18.68 
Value of stock held at the end of the year кк за 0.45 0.85 0.78 
Net Profit > és Se s 0.11 0.17 0.10 


становика Er e E анн i а fee 
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The society deals in coffee, manurts, iron implements, honey, footwear, 
sandalwood products, etc. 


__ Nine marketing federations were registered during the period under 

‘review, one at each of the 9 district headquarters in the State with the object 
of stimulating the activities of*co-operative marketing societies in the State. 
There was little to report about their progress during this period. 


Мо progress was аде in bringing into operation the provisions of the 
Mysore Warehouse Act, enacted їп. 1950, to which a reference had been 
made in our last Review. There were seven regulated markets in the State 
at the end of 1951-52. 


Coorg 


The progress of primary co-operative marketing societies in the State is 


indicated in the following table : 
(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Number of societies — .. wer “Ra = - С. 14 14 15 
Membership : Societies s m a as sis 227 207 198 
Individuals .. "t ds ds .. 2,938 3,004 3,145 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Paid-up share capital - is 9 Ја “э 0.36 0.35 0.32 
Value of purchases .. ae m 54 - 26 2.00 3.01 5.54 
Value of sales js ix ne ary is 2.49 3.20 5.77 


Loans and advances to members" 4% әш. Hes ap 2.41 1.86 2.13 
Net Profit me - wë Б 








It will be seen from the table that the operations of the marketing societies 
in the State registered steady increase during the period under review. These 
societies also functioned as sub-agents of the Coorg Provincial Co-operative 
Marketing Federation in the procurement of surplus paddy for export to 
Mysore. А few of the societies had their own godowns. As stated in our 
last Review, to encourage societies to construct godowns, the State Govern- 
ment has given them grants. The amounts of grants made available during 
the three years 1949-50 to 1951-52 were as given below : 


Rs. 
1940-50 Ж” da „а d e 4% 2% 14,540 
1950-51 T к io a 52 9 ns 8,000 
1951-52 РР A AP А4 Ex и UR 15,000 


Despite these measures the total storage capacity available in the State is 
stated to be inadequate and, under the Five Year Plan, the State Government 
has made a provision of Rs. 70,000 towards the construction of co-operative 
godowns. It has, however, not passed any warehousing legislation so far. 


Besides the paddy marketing societies there were three specialized 
societies. viz., the Provincial Cardamom Marketing Society, the Honey and 
Wax Producers’ Society and the Orange Growers’ Society. The Cardamom 
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Marketing Society arranged for the marketing of cardamom worth Rs. 4.10 
lakhs during 1951-52. while the Honey and Wax Producers' Society marketed 
32,433 lbs. of honey and 970 Ibs. of wax. Figures for the Orange Growers’ 
Society are not available. 


The Provincial Federation was principally engaged in the procurement of 
paddy for export as well as the import and distribution of iron and steel, 
pipes, rods, sheets, etc., and' cement required by agriculturists as well as by 
Government Departments. 


Orissa 


There were 81 marketing societies in the State, of which 78 were primary 
societies, 2 federations and one provincial society, besides a large number 
of multipurpose societies which had also undertaken marketing as one of 
their functions. 


The primary marketing societies had 17,562 members in the year 1951-52, 
as against 18,761 in 1950-51 and 18,367 in 1949-50. Their paid-up share capital 
during the same period decreased from Rs. 1.60 lakhs to Rs. 1.36 lakhs, 
while their purchases and sales as owners increased from Rs. 7.80 lakhs and 
Rs. 8.09 lakhs to Rs. 31.62 lakhs and Rs 36.82 lakhs respectively. A 
large number of these societies—about 53—were marketing fish, while only 
21 societies were marketing agricultural produce, the remaining being special 
societies each dealing in a single commodity, like cocoa-nuts, gur, etc. 


Many of the marketing societies act as financing agencies to their mem- 
bers. Some of the societies, in addition, undertake the grading of members’ 
produce. For instance, the Gur Sale and Marketing Society, the Tikaballi 
Agency Marketing Society and the Cocoa-nut Marketing Societies in the 
State grade their members! produce before marketing them. 


During the period under review, four marketing societies undertook the 
procurement of foodgrains in the State. They were given financial assist- 
ance by the Government whenever necessary, but they did the procurement 
business mostly out of their own funds, supplemented now and then by loans 
from the central banks. The following statement shows the total quantity 
of food-grains procured by the societies during 1949.52 : 


Number of societies Amount of paddy 


Year engaged procured 
1949-50 .. ка 4 40,110 maunds 
1950-51 .. A 2 16,400 M" 
1951-52 .. (и 4 34,425 » 


_ Of the 2 marketing federations in the State, one acted as а centre for the 
distribution of cloth to member societies. ' The other co-ordinated the 
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activities of fishery societies in the district of Ganjam by regulating the 
sale and export of fish. It also supplied yarn to its members for netting 


purposes. 


The Orissa Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society, the apex marke- 
ting institution of the State, bad, at the end of 1951-52, a membership of 
94 and a working capital of Rs. 1.87 lakhs. During 1951-52, it purchased 
goods worth Rs. 13.44 lakhs as owner and Rs. 0.49 lakh as agent and market- 
ed goods worth Rs. 12.75 lakhs as owner and Rs. 2.80 lakhs as agent. It 
runs a stores section and sells goods deposited by cottage industrial societies 
in the State on a consignment basis. ‘It markets the minor forest produce of 
the Phulbani agency and has got’ the monopoly lease of the same from 
Government. It also acts as retailer in selling mill-made cloth and as whole- 
salerin yarn. Its working during 1951-52 resulted in a net profit of Rs. 15,346. 


A good many of the marketing societies in the State have their own go- 
downs. During the period under review, 8 societies constructed their go- 
downs, partly out of the funds provided by Government. No warehousing 
legislation has so far been passed in the State. The table below will show 
the financial assistance provided by the Government to the marketing societies 
for the construction of godowns: 


Year Amount of Amount of subsidy 
loan sanctioned sanctioned 
NNNM PP LL 
Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 .. .. .. .. .. 6,000 1,15,200 
1950-51 Jé > a Д s 57,000 
1951-52 32,526 


2А 


Apart from the above, the Government appointed an Inspector with.requisite 
qualifications to supervise the construction of such godowns. 


There were no regulated markets in the State during the period under 
review. 


Hyderabad 


Co-operative marketing activities in Hyderabad are, at present, under- 
taken mainly by the taluq agricultural co-operative associations known as 
TACAS which have their apex organization in the Hyderabad Agricultural 
Co-operative Association. The TACAS, which had been engaged solely 
in work connected with the collection of levy associated with the control of 
foodgrains, were converted into organizations with the object of marketing 
and distributing agricultural implements, manure, etc. At the end of 1951-52, 
there were 119 TACAS with a membership of 1,33,394. Their working capi- 
tal increased during the review period from Rs. 137.06 lakhs to Rs. 144.91 
lakhs but their sales decreased from Rs. 272.51 lakhs to Rs. 249.77 lakhs. 
The net profits also showed a steep fall from Rs. 5. 58 lakhs to Rs. 2.91 lakhs. 
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Apart from the TACAS, there existed 18 primary sale societies and 67 
multipurpose societies which also undettook marketing functions. The sale 
societies bad a membership of 12,775 and a paid up share capital of Rs. 0.97 
lakh, while the multipurpose societies had a membership of 7,473 and a 
paid-up share capital of Rs. 2.34 lakhs. The agricultural produce, of 
members marketed by sale societies amounted in value to Rs. 22.31 lakhs in 
1951-52 and that sold by multipurpose societies to Rs. 15.44 lakhs. 


The Warehousing Act їп the State is being amended to empower the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies as a licensing authority ; this is expected 
to enable the Co-operative Department to control warehousing facilities 
in the market centres. 


There were 58 regulated markets in the State at the end of 1951-52. No 


special concessions were given to co-operative marketing societies at these 
centres. 


Himachal Pradesh 


At the end of 1951-52, there were four district co-operative multipurpose 
associations in the State having a membership of 257 and a paid-up share 
capital ог Rs. 0.57 lakh. They were engaged in the marketing of seeds, 
potatoes and distribution of food-grains, sugar, cloth, cement, etc. They acted 
as wholesalers to the primary co-operative multipurpose societies in the State. 
Marketing activities were also undertaken by the multipurpose societies which 
numbered 146 at the end of 1951-52. The district associations undertook 
the functions of pooling and grading of members’ produce. They also assisted 
the members with loans, whenever’ necessary. 


The work of procuring food-grains in theState was entrusted to co-opera- 
tive societies in the State on a commission basis during the period under 


review. The societies were given necessary financial assistance by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose. 


Rajasthan 


There were 39 co-operative marketing organizations of all types in the 
State, which included 8 marketing federations and 12 marketing unions. 
Their sales as owners and agents during 1950-52 amounted to Rs. 39.66 
lakhs and Rs. 9.17 lakhs respectively. The marketing unions and federations 
owned a number of godowns for the storage of their goods. During 1950-51, 
Government sanctioned Rs. 3,500 to the Alwar District Co-operative Federa- 


tion for building а godown. Мо warehousing legislation has so far been 
enacted in the State. 


PEPSU 


Out of the 43 primary co-operative marketing societies in the State, 36 
are grain dealers’ co-operative associations, five are purchase and sale societies 
and the remaining two are commission shops. The, membership of the grain 
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dealers’ co-operative associations consists of licence-holders who déa[ in 
grain and procure food-grains on behalf of the Government, The associa- 
tions are affiliated to the Central Grain Dealers' Co-operative Syndicate 
Ltd., Patiala, which assists them in the purchase, sale and export operations. 
They obtain their finances from the Bank of Patiala against pledge of their 
‘stock. They are also financed by the Government in their procurement 
operations. The following table shows the sources from which they obtain 


their funds : 





Source of finance 1950-51 1951-52 

| Rs. Вз, 
1. Deposits 51,78,885 36,94,598 
2. Loans from Bank of Patiala or us 55,59,845 37,23,111 
3. Deposits from societies 12,94,964 26,61,074 
4. Loans from Government 19,12,256 97,711,769 





The associations also undertake pooling and grading of members' pro- 
duce under the supervision of the Director of Civil Supplies. They obtain 
storage accommodation on payment of rent. No warehousing legislation 


has been passed in the State. 


From the brief accoupt of the position in various States given above, 
the conclusion unmistakably emerges that co-operative marketing in India, 
by and large, remains yet in its infancy. The little progress which has been 
achieved is restricted to a few States such as Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Madras and is often associated with a single commodity as instanced by 
the cotton sale societies of Bombay, the cane co-operatives of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar and the fruit growers' societies in Mysore and Coorg. Most of the 
co-operative marketing organizations are at present so heavily preoccupied 
with distribution activities that they are associated with the 'marketing' 
aspect only in name. With the disappearance of controls, emphasis may 
be expected to return to marketing functions and distribution may assume 
minor importance. The conditions for the successful functioning of market- 
ing co-operatives are, however, yet to be created ; for market ng cannot be 
done in isolation but only in conjunction with the different stages through 
which commodities have to pass in their journey from the producer to the 
consumer. For co-operative marketing to succeed, an improvement in the 
conditions of rural transport, an increase in the availability of marketing 
finance to the cultivator, substantial addition to the facilities for storage of 
agricultural produce, enlargement of co-operative undertaking. for processing 
and other services allied to marketing and, above all, (and as closely related 
to all these) the availability of well-trained technical personnel for the manage- 
ment of co-operative marketing societies would be the conditions necessary. 


CHAPTER VI 
CO-OPERATION AND THE CONSUMER 


The scarcity of essential Articles of consumption which was experienced 
during World War IF continued to persist for a major part of the period 
under review  necessitating statutory cóntrols over the movement, sales 
prices of food-grains,cloth, гоп, cement,etc. As part of the policy of controls, 
the Governments of some States entrusted the monopoly of distribution of 
controlled goods to co-operative societies, while others showed them a 
preferential treatment over merchants and private commercial concerns. 
This favourable treatment gave a fillip to the development of Co-operation 
in the field of distribution and consumers’ co-operatives, therefore, continued 
to grow in numbers, their membership and business expanded rapidly till 
the first half of the year 1950-51. Thereafter, however, the States began to 
lift controls gradually and, by the end of 1951-52, in many States, the removal 
of controls had brought to an end in certain sectors the privileg d position 
enjoyed by the co-operatives till then and thrown them into comp tition with 
private trade іп а free market. The difficulties were further aggravated by the 
fall in prices of several commodities which, in some cases, cume in the wake of 
decontrol. Many co-operative stores were unable to cope with the new 
situation with the result that there was.a considerable fall in their business and 
incomes. Some of the stores, particularly those which had built up handsome 
reserves during the period of contrdls, held their ground, procuring goods in 
the open market,and even launched into new activities. The tabl: on page 124-5 
shows the working of the primary consumers’ stores in the Indian Union 
in 1949-52. It reveals that the co-operative consumers’ movement did not 
fare uniformly well or ill in all the States ; in many of them business reached 
its peak in the year 1950-51 and, thereafter, began to show a decline ; ina 
few others, the business declined in the earlier year itself; and in still others, 


the volume of business continued to increase, though theincrease was not 
as great as in the previous years. 


In some of the States like Madras, Assam and Mysore there was a 
noticeable fall in the number of primary consumers’ societies and their 


business. Inafew other States like Bombay, Delhi, West Bengal, Bihar, 


Hyderabad, Travancore-Cochin and Coorg, the business of consumers’ 
societies continued to expand but the expansion was smaller than in previous 


years. There were still other States like Uttar Pradesh, Saurashtra and 
Kashmir where, without any noticeable increa 
the business continued to increase. 

of purchases ара sales continued t 


se in the number of societies, 
The net effect was that the total volume 
О increase during the period 1950-52. 
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The progress in this respect during the last three years may be seen from 
the following table : 








(Rupees in lakhs) 
Year Value of annual Value of annual 
purchases sales 
x Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 .. T sis E vs Ө KJ 6,960.53 7,304.12 
1950-51 - Ж m ж is 22” 7,796.50 8,186.51 
1951-52 Жз Уа кз iy "Т "Т. 7,818.95 8,215.69 


ә 





The increase in the total purchases and sales of consumers' societies 
during 1951-52, it will be observed, was much smaller than that in the previous 
year, ie., 1950-51. It is also significant that while profits of the primary 
stores in the country as a whole rose during 1950-51, the succeeding year 
witnessed a striking reduction in the profits and an increase in losses. 


From the table on pages 124-5 showing the operations ofthe primary 
consumers’ societies it is seen that the movement is relatively well-developed 
only in Bombay, Madras and Uttar Pradesh, these three States accounting 
for 62.9 per cent of the paid-up share capital of all such societies in the country 
and 72.6 per cent of their sales during 1951-52. Madras and Uttar Pradesh 
each accounted for sales of over Rs. 20 crores and Bombay for over Rs. 15 
crores. Among the other States, it was only in Assam, Mysore, Тгауапсоге- 
Cochin and Jammu and Kashmir that the sales exceeded Rs. 2 crores 
during that year. 


It was also observed that, prior to decontrol, the volume of business with 
non-members was larger than that with members. Contfolled commodities 
had then to be supplied to members as well as non-members. With the 
gradual withdrawal of controls, business with non-members began to decrease 
rapidly. However, exact figures of business with members and non-members 
are not available from any State except Madras. Therefore, the effect of 
the removal of controls on the business with non-members cannot be measured 
in respect of the other States. 


The progress made by co-operative wholesale stores (the data in respect 
of which are shown in the tableon pages 126-7also did not show uniform trends 
in all States during the period under review. Taking all States together, 
there was an increasein membership, owned funds and purchases in 1950-51 ; 
in 1951-52 too, there was a further rise in respect of these although of a 
smaller magnitude. It was in respect of sales that trends were widely divergent 
in various States. Thus, in both the years, Orissa and Assam registered 
sizeable increases. Among other States, in 1950-51, Bombay, West Bengal 
and Travancore-Cochin also recorded substantial improvement in sales but 
Madras, Bihar, Coorg and Manipur showed a decline. In the following year, 
besides Assam and Orissa which accounted for large increases, West Bengal 
and Bihar also showed slight gains. The general trends towards decline in 
business which appeared in the wake of gradual decontrol was noticeable 
in reduced sales in Madras, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Travancóre-Cochin and 
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Manipur. In Assam, there was a sizeable increase in membership in each of 
the years under review as also an appreciable rise in the level of purchases as 
well as sales; there were, however, losses recorded in both the years because, 
in the distribution of cloth which was the main business of these wholesale 
societies, the margins retained by them between buying and selling prices 
were much narrower than those kept by primaries. In Orissa, there was an 
addition to membership in 1950-51 but a slight fall in the subsequent year. 
The turnover of business which expanded substantially in both the years 
consisted largely of the distribution of imported cloth. 


As was mentioned in our last Review, numerous societies of other types, 
particularly tbe agricultural credit, the non-agricultural credit and the multi- 
purpose societies continued to play а part in consumers’ co-operation by 
undertaking the work of distribution of controlled articles in addition to their 
other activities. Though data showing the finances invested in such business 
are not available, yet an approximate idea of the magnitude of these operations 
and business turnover can be had from the annual totals of their purchases 
and sales which are given in the table on page 129. It would appear from 
that table that the credit societies in the Bombay State had taken to this 
activity on an appreciable scale ; for of the total sales of Rs. 3,118.71 
lakhs during 1951-52, Bombay alone accounted for Rs. 2,116.69 lakhs or 
nearly two-thirds of the total. 


Among the articles which were dealt with by the consumer’ stores, food- 
grains constituted the major part. Cloth ranked next in importance since 
distribution of controlled cloth was also entrusted to the stores in several 
States. Detailed data regarding the several cómmodities handled by 
consumers’ societies are not available except for the Madras State. The 


commodities sold by the primary stores in Madras during the two years under 
review were as below: 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
a 


Percentage Percentage 

1950-51 to total 1951-52 to total 
Sales sales 
— M MÀ À— M Д.Д U 
Rs. Rs. 
1. Food-grains - € .. 4,762.95 68.82 1,562.09 65.38 
2. Groceries ше T i3 390.06 15.23 440.03 18.41 
3. Cloth : 

(a) Mill 3 T T 142.80 5.57 156.61 6.53 
(b Handloom .. T T 71.32 2.78 86.81 3.63 
4. Drugs—medicines and infant foods 10.47 0.40 7.94 0.37 
5. Other consumer goods  .. ig 170.86 6.67 103.96 4.35 
6. Vegetable, fruits .. T e 4.53 0.17 23.20 0.96 
7. Fuel - Р nts T 8.63 0.36 7.92 0.37 


aaaea 
2,561.62 100.00 |, 2,388.56 100.00 
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«Тһе above statement shows that foed-grains accounted for about two- 


thirds of the total sales. It is likely that the position was similar in other 
States as well. 


Regarding the financial position of the primary consumers' co-operatives, 
it may be observed that the total paid-up share capital which had risen from 
Rs. 316.84 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 345.80 lakhs in 1950-51 declined to 
Rs, 337.15 lakhs in 1951-52. "The fall probably resulted from the.cancellation 
of a few uneconomic societies in some of the States. The reserve and other 
funds, however, continued to increase and reached the figure of Rs. 215.55 
lakhs at the end of 1951-52 as against Rs. 143.05 lakhs at the end of 1949-50. 
In a few States the consumers' societies accepted deposits so as to augment 
their working capital. In Uttar Pradesh, for example, deposits obtained by 
506 consumers' societies amounted to Rs. 44.66 lakhs at the end of the year 
1951-52. In most States, however, the central co-operative financing agency 
was the chief source of finance for consumers' societies. In a few States, the 
Governments also helped them to obtain finance. In Madras, for example, 
the State Government gave a guarantee upto Rs. 3 crores to the Imperial 
Bank of India for funds advanced by it to the State Co-operative Bank for 
financing the procurement and distribution operations of consumers’ societies. 
In Rajasthan, the State Government guaranteed the loans made available 
to consumers’ co-operatives by the Bank of Jaipur. 


In some States there were no wholesale stores, in others there were only 
a few. As regards co-ordination between the primary and wholesale stores 
it was observed that in only very few States were the primary consumers’ 
societies suitably linked with the wholesale stores. In Madras, most primary 
stores were members of the wholesales. But it was not obligatory for the 
primaries to obtain their requirements only through the wholesale co-opera- 
tive stores. Loyalty to their own wholesales required them to make their 
purchases fromit. But this loyalty was not forthcoming in adequate measure. 


It even suffered wherever the Civil Supplies Department linked the primary 
stores with the private wholesalers for their supplies. 


An analysis of the working of the consumers’ movement cannot be 
complete without a reference to the part played by them in procurement 
operations, though with the removal of controls it has become a thing of the 
past. Here again, a detailed review concerning all the States cannot be 
given for lack of data. The following statements show the quantity and 
value of food-grains procured by wholesale and primary co-operatives in 
Madras alone during the years 1950-51 and 1951-52 ` 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF FOOD-GRAINS PROCURED, SOLD AND STOCKED IN 1950-51 AND 1951-52 
(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





1950-51 1951-52 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
in tons Rs. in tons Rs. 
Procured during the year » .. 2 27,672 40. 10 , 69,457 288.06 
Sold during the year .. T e 21,618 43.56 1,02,281 315.62 
Stock on 30th June .. - i 1,606 2.00 4,160 12.73 


The commodities procured by primary and wholesale stores are classified 
as follows according to their variety : 











(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
1950-51 1951-52 

Quantity. Value ` Quantity Value 

in tons Rs. in tons Rs. 
Paddy and Rice - T s 17,988 29.25 60,781 273.45 
Millets T T Т " 8,522 8.44 5,653 13.94 
Others - 3e o 0 ФИЙ 2.41 3,023 0.67 
Total жө «s 27,672' 40.10 69,457 288.06 





As the period of controls is now over, it would be appropriate to.recognise 
that consumers' co-operative societies constituted the most equitable system 
for the distribution of controlled commodities. They helped to check 
blackmarketing and other undesirable practices in the purchase and sale 
of food-grains and other essential commodities. Indeed, the decay, of some 
.-operative stores after the removal of controls brings into prominence the 
view that co-operative stores flourish as *check-shops" in periods of scarcity 
when commodities are hoarded and prices soar but dwindle away in periods 
of ў plenty when prices sag and there is no scope for profiteers to impose their 
prices. 


_  Anaccount of the working of consumers’ co-operatives in different States 
is given in the following paragraphs. 


Madras 


Consumers’ co-operative activity in the State showed a downward trend 
during the period 1950-52. At the primary level, particularly, there was a 
sharp fall in the number of stores as well as their membefship, business 
turnover ctc., as may Бе seen'from the following table : 
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(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Number of stores functioning dia E P 1,743 1,649 1,591 
Number of branches and Sales Depots maintained 
by them ыж is ss а s ба * 1,843 1,778 1,787 
Number of members (іп lakhs) +.. vh E 5.79 5.35 5.52 
Rs, | Rs. Rs, 
Paid-up share capital at the end of the year dis 97.02 99.64 92.81 
Reserve fund at the end of the year.. 5 6s 67.19 75.12 86.66 
Borrowings from central banks we eis a 67.91 76.37 73.36 
Borrowings from other sources ач бы m 56.08 95.59 44.22 
Total working capital es ite “a * 288.20 346.72 297.05 
Purchases made during the year .. 5% .. 2,360.25 2,318.65 2,189.57 
Sales during the year .. T s T .. 2,559. 16 2,561.62 2,388.56 
Gross profit .. T as s8 A КА 117.22 114.90 94.30 
Trading Loss ee T Р sie 5.03 2.20 1.69 
Net profit sa ыз ds ығы - ға 30.70 35.00 20.50 
Net loss ы iy d 19.15 18.62 30.38 


= 
Anticipating the restoration of a free market a policy of consolidation 
rather than expansion of the consumers’? movement was pursued by the 
state Government. Hence, the number of societies declined noticeably 
in 1950-51, and, to a smaller extent, in 1951-52. Due to adverse conditions 
of business in general, and the removal of controls in the latter half of the 
period in particular, their purchases and sale- came down by about Rs. 170.00 
lakhs each. The net profits also dwindled from Rs. 30.70 lakhs in 1949-50 
to Rs. 20.50 lakhs in 1951-52, while for the societies which worked at a loss, 


the net loss increased from Rs. 19.15 lakhsin 1949-50 to Rs. 30.38 lakhs in 
1951-52. 


Another important change in the operations of these societies was the 
radical shift of emphasis in the character of their sales. So long as controls 
lasted, the societies had to sell commodities to members as well as non- 
members without distinction. Having imposed controls in the interests of the 
general consumer, Government could not entrust controlled commodities 
to co-operative stores which confined sales to their members. They, there- 
fore, imposed it as an indispensable condition that whichever stores wished 
to have controlled commodities for mutual distribution among its members 
should also undertake to Purvey them to non-members. But with the 
removal of controls, sales to non-members rapidly decreased, while those to 
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members increased almost to a corresponding extent as may be observed 
from the following table : 
SALES BY PRIMARIES 





(Rupees in lakhs) 
Members Non-members 
Rs. Rs. 
1949-50 4% 59 ,883 .88 1,675.28 
1950-51 55 6% 875.99 1,685.63 
1951-52 us 1,175.83 1,212.73 


ee . 
А ———————————————————— 


The process of encouraging sales to members and discouraging sales to non- 
members in conformity with the principle enunciated by the Rochdale Pioneers 
was accelerated by two factors. First, ration cards were not booked with 
co-operative stores. Hence, non-members were under no obligation to 
make their purchases from co-operative stores. Secondly, in 1950-51, the 
Registrar relaxed the restrictions regarding declaration of dividend on shares 
as also the payment of rebates on sales. In societies in which reserve funds 
exceeded the share capital, dividends were allowed to be declared upto 6} 
per cent, and rebates on sales were permitted to be paid upto an amount 
equal to 25 per cent of their net profits. The prospect ofincreased dividends, 
and a larger share in profits in the form of rebates introduced greater loyalty 
to the stores from its members. As a further step in promoting the loyalty 
of their members, the representatives of stores societies who met in a 
conference decided to amend the by-laws ОГ stores so that members who 
had not purchased from their stores goods of the value of a specified minimum 


sum could not vote at general meetings. 


The system of supplying articles to jails, Borstal schools and certified 
schools from co-operative stores, in pursuance of the orders of the Govern- 
ment was continued during the period under review and one hundred stores 
supplied articles worth Rs. 17.43 lakhs to jails and certified schools in 1950- 
51 ; similar business was of the value of Rs. 14.15 lakhs in 1951-52. During 
1950-51 and 1951-52 they svpplied articles to Government and local board 
hospitals for Rs. 2.45 lakhs and Rs. 2.25 lakhs, Devasthnams and Mutts for 
Rs. 2.27 lakhs and Rs. 2.11 lakhs and educational institutions and hostels 


for Rs. 5.17 lakhs and Rs. 2.65 lakhs respectively. 


Some primary co-operative stores also helped producers’ co-operative 
societies in the sale of their goods on a consignment basis. They handled 
goods like handloom cloth, brass and copper vessels, fruits, groundnut and 
other oils, etc., the total value of the business done during 1951-52 being 


Rs. 1.47 lakhs. 


Besides the purely consumers’ societies, other types of societies (mostly 
rural credit societies) continued to play their part in the distribution of food- 
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grains and other controlled commodities, as may be seen from the following 
data for 1951-52 : 


Number of societies undertaking distribution of controlled 


goods and other consumer goods T ie - ay 2 292 

| (Rupees in lakhs) 

Value of goods purchased i T T .. 276.89 
Value of goods sold e. се T 22 - ., 291.22 
Value of goods ћеја at the end of the year => ка ss 11.27 
Profit earned (by 921 societies) .. eT 4% ja = 4.37 
Loss sustained (by 925 societies) .. ... ка 1%, e 2.63 


The losses sustained were due, in part, to the inadequate volume of business 


done and, in part, to the unprofitable nature of the business when controls 
were removed. 


А reference may be made here to the activities of the school and college 
students’ stores. Their number increased and at the close of the year 
1951-52 there were 418 stores of this type, as against 395 in 1950-51 апа 
345in 1949-50. Their membership of 61,878 included 27,286 students, 
10,583 teachers and 24,009 associates. Their paid-up share capital was 
Rs. 97,724. Purchases and sales rose to the tune of Rs. 17.73 lakhs and 
Rs. 19.44 lakhs respectively. The net profits amounted to Rs. 0.76 lakh. 
The members’ savings with these societies amounted to Rs. 20,048. The 
importance of these stores need hardly be emphasised. Besides inculcating 


the spirit of co-operation among students, they helped them to get their books 
and stationery on advantageous terms. ` 


Wholesale Storés : 


. The downward trend noticed in the business of wholesale stores in 
Madras in 1949-50 continued during the period covered by the present Review 
though there was a continuous increase in their membership, owned funds, 
etc. The following table given below shows the operations of wholesale 
stores for the three years 1949-50, 1950-51 and 1951-52: 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
амниона с ш ы i O e NN 


құ 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Number of societies .. o Е ы» - 24 24 24 
Number of members .. МА M ite s 12,615 14,197 15,434 
3 5 Вз. Rs. Rs. 
Paid-up share capital .. T m =. 3% 36.64 36.38 35.66 
Reserve fund 42.75 49.70 56.17 


Borrowings from central banks outstanding at the 
end of the year m аә 


н РИ ш .. 177.96 236,63 257.01 
Borrowings from other sources 2. КЕ Ss 15.87 10.15 12.67 
Working capital TAS SH e 273.22 332.85 361.51 
Value of purchases during the year .. 22 -. 1,853.41 1,947.49 1,894.27 
Value of sales during the year ss ғ. 2,343.73 2,029.52 1,960.99 
Gross profits T а T га d 70.69 56.72 48.46 
Net profits Sm c аз за 2038 18.11 13.91 
Net loss 


А * re 0.04 — 0.43 
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К will be seen that between 1949-50 and 1951-52 the turnover of these 
stores fell from Rs. 4,197 lakhs to Rs. 3,855 lakhs, gross profits decreased from 
Rs. 70.69 lakhs to Rs. 48.46 lakhs and net profits from Rs. 20.38 lakhs to 
Rs.13.91 lakhs, while the amount of loss incurred by some societies increased 
from Rs. 0.04 lakh to Rs. 0.43 lakh. The main reasons for this fall are 
stated to be the decline in mill cloth business which was handed over to ordi- 
nary channels of trade by Government in 1950-51, the abolition of procure- 
ment and distribution in respect of millets first and later the withdrawal of 
statutory and informal rationing towards the end of the,year 1951-52. It 
may be added that all intensive procurement work was withdrawn through- 
out the State by the end of 1952 ; an idea of the procurement work done 
by the co-operatives can be had from the table given earlier on page 131. 


Business in mill cloth was one of the fields in which the consumers' co- 
operatives in Madras participated extensively. During the year 1951-52, 
Government re-allotted mill cloth quota to co-operatives at the rate of 25 
bales from Bombay and 25 bales from Ahmedabad to the co-operative whole- 
sale stores in each district. In addition, a monthly quota of certain South 
Indian mills was allotted to the wholesale stores. Government also instructed 
some of the mills to give preference to co-operatives in the matter of distri- 
bution of their cloth whenever possible. During the years 1950-51 and 
1951-52, the co-operatives procured 3,467 bales of mill cloth and sold 2,869 
bales. 


Distribution of Chemical fertilisers : 


The scheme under whicl! the distribution of chemical fertilisers was 
transferred from the Agriculture Department to co-operatives, referred to 
in our previous Review, was continued during the period 1950-52. Twenty- 
two co-operative wholesale stores along with a few other co-operative insti- 
tutions, acted as wholesalers, while 2,102 primary societies and 221 depots 
and branches of the co-operative wholesale stores and marketing federations 
worked as retailers. The wholesale stores obtained their requirements from 
the agricultural depots as well as from the clearing agents, according to 
their needs. During 1951-52, they purchased 25,649 tons of ammonium 
sulphate and 7,849 tons of superphosphate and sold 21,512 tons and 8,220 
tons of the two fertilisers respectively. The co-operatives were allowed a 
commission of Rs. 15 and Rs. 20 per ton on #ће sale of ammonium sulphate 
and superphosphate respectively. The Government concession to co- 
operatives to sell superphosphate at half the cost to the ryots and recover 
the other half from Government as subsidy was partially withdrawn in 
April 1952, when the Government reduced the concession to the ryots to 
25 percent. It was totally abolished in June 1952, when it was ordered that 
superphosphate should be sold to cultivators at full cost. The subsidies 
sanctioned to the co-operatives on the sale of superphosphates during the 
year 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 14.26 lakhs. 


Distribution of iron and steel : 


During the year 1950-51, Government transferred the distribution of 
iron and steel required by agriculturists from the Agriculture Department to 
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co-operative societies. 932 primaries were entrusted with this work and they 
procured, during the two-year period 1950-52, 39,304 tons of iron and 
steel materials valued at Rs. 150.25 lakhs and disposed of 17,027 tons for 
Rs. 72.52 lakhs. 


Other activities of Stores : 


After complete decontrol and derationing of*food-grains in June 1952, 
and the total withdrawal of intensive procurement, the consumers’ со-орега- 
tives faced the new situation by taking up processing activities in an increasing 
measure. Such activities included the conversion of paddy into rice, gram 


into dhall and wheat into flour as also the extraction of groundnut oil from 
groundnut kernel, 


Another useful function was undertaken by central stores in certain 
districts in which scarcity of cattle fodder was experienced. Stocks of fodder 
were purchased from surplus districts, pressed into bales and transported to 
taluk headquarters in the deficit districts for distribution. Government 
guaranteed these co-operative stores against loss in this business. The task 
of distributing quinine was also entrusted to co-operative wholesale stores. 


On the whole,it would appear that the consumers'co-operative movement 
in Madras strove hard to adjust itself to the change-over from a controlled 
to a free market and retain the ground it had gained under controls. Al- 
though some of the weaker primary stores succumbed during this transitional 
period the larger primaries held their own, and the wholesalers belped them 
in the endeavour by securing such commodities as chemical fertilisers and iron 
&nd steel and by diversifying their own activities. 


Bombay 


The rapid growth of the consum 
witnessed in 1948-50 suffered a set 
As against an increase of 501 in the 
during 1948-50, there was a rise of 16 
This is partly explained by the G { 
consumers' movement, taking care 
are likely to survive the withdrawal of controls. 


j ave, among other things, an initial share 
capital of at least Rs. 5,000. It was also laid down that, as far as possible, 


towns with a population of 


There*were 1,130 consumers’ co-operative societies in the State at the 
end of the period 1950-52, of which 8 were wholesale societies and 1,122 
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were primary societies. The following table indicates the progress of ,the 
primary societies: 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Number of primary societies. . èi os x 1,106 1,146 1,122 
Membership eo. e 6 0 — 222158 2,724,789 249,376 
. Ез. | Ез. Ез. 
Paid-up share capital СА Tr ne 70.62 86.38 89.38 
Reserve and other funds А oy ve TA 34.20 42.04 50.20 


Value of annual purchases (as owners and as agents) 1,245.29 1,500.86 1,462.00 


Value of annual sales (as owners and as agents) .. 1,219.83 1,513.44 1,515.39 
Profit T T. єз ӨЗ ды 4; 18.23 30.51 25.14 





These societies undertook the distribution of rationed and controlled commo- 
dities such as food-grains, cloth, yarn, iron and steel, etc, The distribution of 
cloth was, however, on the decline at the end of 1951-52 due to the easy 
position in regard to the supply of cloth, and many societies were faced with 
the problem of unsold stocks of cloth. 


The operations of wholesale stores showed a decline as the following 
table would indicate : 
(Amounts їп lakhs of Rupees) 


rt 
1949-50 1950-51 1951-52* 


Number of wholesale stores .. Re és ай 7 8 8 
Membership .. ite = за a к 439 1,600 1,634 
Paid-up share capital .. ans КЕ Ls i 2.89 3.12 3.11 
Reserve and other funds .. T Е T 0.69 2.76 3.17 
Value of annual purchases (as owners and agents) 48.13 101.29 90.08 
Value of annual sales (as owners and agents) .. 70.89 134.59 102.18 
Net profit 2% ds 58 vis T ар, 0.63 0.77 0.91 





* Figures for one wholesale store relate to 1950-51. 


РД 


In order to supervise and inspect the working of primary consumers 
societies, district federations of consumers' societies were organized in the 
State. The table given above relates to 7 such federations functioning as on 
30th June, 1952, besides the All-Bombay Consumers’ Co-operative Societies’ 
Federation which supervised and inspected the consumers’ societies working 
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in the Bombay City and its suburbs. The All-Bombay Consumers’ Societies’ 
Federation had a membership of 142 societies at the end of 1951-52 and 
received a subsidy of Rs. 3,000 from the Government during 1950-51 towards 
its management expenses. 


Uttar Pradesh 


The consumers' co-operative societies of Uttar Pradesh are of relatively 
recent origin, having been started largely in 1948, маеп controls on food- 
grains and rationing were re-imposed after an experiment in decóntrol. Dis- 
tribution of food-grains was then entrusted to such societies as could enlist 
as members at least 25 per cent of the families in an area. The stores existed 
in almost all the towns where rationing was in force and served over two- 
thirds of the population covered by rationing. The following table shows 
their operations during the period under review : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
M a 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Number of societies .. zi ER Re ко 505 508 506 
Membership ұй sia T T e 2,79,647 3,01,530 3,23,211 
Paid-up share capital .. - 4. ма ss 25.76 28.07 29.75 
Reserve and other funds... zv ss - 5.32 13.16 26.49 
Value of annual purchases .. e iw ws 1,617.45 1,782.20 2,006.08 
Value of annual sales - T T га .. 1,657.08 1,838.33 2,057.11 
Profit or loss of the year =й з - a.  +25.26 +13.77 +10.09 
—0.48 --0.69 --1.66 

Borrowings held at the close of the year : 
1. Deposits : 

Doa a поо zc 44 ои ea 
2. 


(а) Banks 6.41 
(5) Government .. 0.55 
(c) Others 4.62 


Though the number of primary co-operative stores remained practically 
stationary during the period 1950-52, their membership and owned funds 
moved upward. Food-grains accounted for the bulk of the trade and the 
turnover showed a perceptible rise from around Rs. 32.75 crores in 1949-50 
to about Rs. 40.63 crores in 1951-52. The profits, however, decreased from 
Rs.25. 26 lakhs at the end of 1949-0 to Rs. 10.09 lakhs at the end of 1951-52 ; 
the decline in profit is partly accounted for by a reduction in the rate of 
commission granted by Government for distribution of food-grains. 
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The number of central societies stood at 8 at the end of June, 1952, 
with a membersbip of 1,323 individuals and 165 societies. Their paid-up 
share capital and reserve fund amounted to Rs. 1.06 lakhs and Rs. 0.67 lakh. 
Purchases and sales during 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 16.20 lakhs and 
Rs. 17.19 lakhs respectively. 


With the gradual withdrawal of controls, the stores were advised to 
switch on their business to the distribution of non-controlled commodities, 
more or less of a standardised kind, so that, despite decontrol, they could 
still continde to play their part in the movement. Some of the consumers' 
co-operatives which had taken oyer the administration of sub-area rationing 
office. for distribution of food-grains received subsidies from the Government 
for the purpose. The number of such stores had decreased to 13 and they 
received а subsidy of Rs. 1.30 lakhs in 1951-52. 


The Uttar Pradesh Provincial Co-operative Development and Marketing 
Federation and the corresponding district organizations which played an 
important part in the field of distribution are dealt with in the Chapter on 


Co-operative Marketing. 


Madhya Pradesh 


There were 449 consumers' stores at the end of 1951-52 with a total 
membership of 40,463 as compared with 495 stores with a membership of 
35,911 at the end of 1949-50. Their paid-up share capital and reserve and 
other funds stood at Rs. 7.28 lakhs and Rs. 4.59 lakhs respectively in 1951-52 
as compared with Rs. 6.46 lakhs and Rs. 3.28 lakhsin 1949-50. Thesales of 
the societies declined from Rs. 159.81 lakhs in 1950-51 to Rs. 150.93 lakhs 
in 1951-52. The fall in the number of*societies and their sales was related 
partly to the lack of adequate funds and partly to the relaxation of controls 
on various commodities. Generally, these stores depended upon their. own 
resources, though sometimes they accepted temporary purchase deposits 
from their members or borrowed from the local co-operative central bank or 
the Madhya Pradesh Co-operative Bank. During the year 1951-52 loans 
from co-operative banks aggregated Rs. 1.62 lakhs, while other borrowings 
amounted to Rs. 2.76 lakhs. Тһе stores did not undertake any procurement 
work. There was also no regular co-ordination between them and the 
producers’ societies in the State for marketing the produce of the latter. 


Assam 


The position of consumers’ co-operatives (including the trading co-. 
operatives) in Assam during the review period became unsatisfactory and 
critical due to decontrol which resulted in the consumers’ co-operative _losing 
their virtual monopoly in textile trade and preferential treatment in respect 
of other controlled goods. Besides, there was a heavy slump in prices. The 
Co-operative Department, therefore, took up the consolidation of the 
consumers’ movement by weeding out bad societies and improving the rest. 
The number of consumers’ co-operatives thus dwindled from 4,948 at the end 
of 1949-50 to 1816 at the end of 1951-52. Their membership also decreased 
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during the same period from 3.15 lakhs to 2.34 lakhs, while their purchases 
and sales decreased from Rs. 570.11 lakhs and Rs. 603.00 lakhs to Rs. 420.85 
lakhs and Rs. 442.91 lakhs respectively.: The net profits also decreased 
from Rs. 12.34 lakhs to Rs. 8.71 lakhs. 


The central trading co-operatives, the Assam Trading Co-operative 
and the Assam Provincial Textile Supply Society which worked as whole- 
sale stores, showed, on the other hand, fairly good progress. Their num- 
ber increased from 19 in 1949-50 to 23 in 1951-52, their membership rose 
from 529 to 1,939 ard their owned funds increased from Rs..1.81 lakhs 
to Rs. 11.58 lakhs. Their purchases and sales which stood at Rs. 52.13 
lakhs and Rs. 71.57 lakhs in 1949-50 ‘rose to Rs. 334.33 lakhs and 
Rs. 362.05 lakhs respectively. As stated earlier, the central trading co- 
operatives sustained losses unlike primary co-operatives which made profits. 
The explanation for this is reported to be that a lower margin between the 
buying and selling prices was fixed for the central stores than for the primary 
stores, based on the assumption that the monopoly of the central stores in 
distribution would help them handle large quantities ; monopoly distribu- 
tion had, however, to be given up after a short period and the income of the 
stores was, therefore, severely curtailed. 


Orissa 


Аз in Assam, in Orissa too, the wholesale stores (some of which con- 
verted themselves into district marketing societies) progressed more satis- 
factorily than primary stores as may be seen from the following table ; the 
former were largely engaged in the import of mill cloth, sugar, etc. 


PRIMARIES 
(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
: 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Number of primaries .. vs T es si 258 254 255 
Membership ` 5. da dx зш cv o НЕ 28,035 29,730 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Owned funds is T єз бла m 7.36 6.35 5.65 
Value of purchases .. es ss "€ Ер 45.24 55.74 49,07 
Value of sales 5% ~ EM эс. T 52.98 54.02 83.34 
Net Profits ss T T 8% TH D 0.45 0.15 0.49 
WHOLESALES 
Number of wholesale stores .. m " $e 10 11 11 
Number of members .. тя “ж ЯЕ; ы 3,390 4,352 3,921 
Owned funds 2% ав эга zá АР 11.66 15.01 15.08 
Value of annual purchases .. "is T i. 106.35 190.47 266.11 
Value of annual sales ns sis T Sh 116.97 189.32 269.13 
Net Profits m^ ads 


b. dm ix 0.24 3.00 1.65 · 
—————— M M MÀ — Ó—— aa 
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All the stores were dealing im controlled and non-controlled articles in- 
cluding food-grains, cloth, cement, etc. Their working capital requirements 
were met mostly from their owned funds and, to a certain extent, from the 
central and the apex co-operative banks. The sole instance of State aid 
in regard to finance was that of a store which received financial accommoda- 
tion from the State Government to the extent of Rs. 40,000. 


Hyderabad 


The efforts of the State Gevernment to develop the consumers’ move- 
ment, which were referred tô in the last Review, brought about a definite 
improvement in the working of consumers' co-operatives during the period 
1950-52, as may be seen from the following table : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Number of societies .. avs E à T 116 121 136 
Number of members .. is m "T i 9,724 11,844 12,676 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Paid-up share capital .. as T ж 4% 3.26 4.43 5.40 
Sales T" МА 24 T ич 2% 50.49 76.43 90.66 
Purchases ЕТ ae 42 РА T 51.04 74.68 88.28 





As mentioned in our last Review, efforts were being made from 1947 
to develop consumers’ co-operation. Societies intending to run ration 
shops were ordered to enlist a minimum membership of 100 ration-card- 
holders. The Rationing Department was also requested to certify to the 
genuineness of such members. With a view to setting right the working of 
these societies, reorganization was undertaken and many societies were. 
cancelled, as it was suspected that they had become a monopoly of certain 
families managing them. Rules were laid down that there must be a 
minimum membership and a minimum size of share capital before a society 
could be registered. А system of distribution of rebates on purchases was 
also introduced. ë 


An apex institution called the “Federation of Consumer Co-operatives” 
was established in 1951, with an authorised capital of Rs. 25 lakhs, com- 
prising 5,000 shares of Rs. 500 each. The Federation was intended to 
function as a wholesaler to member societies, besides undertaking produce 
tion of various consumer goods. 


Travancore-Cochin 


In Travancore-Cochin, there was a phenomenal rise in the number of 
primary consumers’ co-operatives and their operations during the year 
1950-51. In the following year the progress continued, though not at the 
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same pace. The following table gives details of these societies for the 3 


years, 1949-50 to 1951-52: 
. (Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Number of societies .. эк sie sis sis 451 708 735 
Total membership  .. T - T gs 53,163 76,431 83,194 

. Rs. Rs, Rs. 

Paid-up share capital .. i E - -" 6.79 * 10.56 11.29 
Reserve and other funds T T АР s . 4.60 7.73 9.08 
Annual purchases... T РЕ " 5 104.73 236.46 268.06 
Annual sales T i - T. Ж 103.29 230.59 267.78 
Profit Ру T. és - 93 T 0.87 2.72 2.79 
Loss 56. оља РА s Хе js 0.79 1.20 1.79 


These societies depended for their finance on local deposits and borrow- 
ings from central co-operative banks. Their borrowings from both these 
sources amounted to Rs. 0.18 lakh during 1952. 


The two wholesale stores in the State had a membership of 286, paid-up 
share capital of Rs. 0.12 lakh and reserves of Rs. 0.65 lakh. Their purchases 
and sales amounted to Rs. 31.48 lakhs and Rs. 31.44 lakhs respectively. 


Rajasthan 


There were 436 consumers’ stores operating in Rajasthan as on-30th 
June, 1952 with a membership of 58,217 and a working capital of Rs. 24.77 
lakhs. While тапу societies depended on their owned funds, some of them 
“accepted deposits and others obtained loans from the Bank of Jaipur at 
44 per cent per annum on the guarantee of the State Government. General- 
ly, the stores dealt in rationed articles. Their purchases and sales for the 
past three years are given below : 

(Rupees in lakhs) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Purchases .. vie $s gs iu 115.55 98.73 69.06 
Sales бі .. sis $a es sis 177.67 101.33 86.93 


о У l 
There were no wholesale stores in the State. Import of cloth from the mills, 
etc., was done by the marketing federations. 


Other States 


In Delhi, 165 societies were functioning at the end of 1951-52 as against 
121 in 1949-50. A few of these had been organized for persons displaced 
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from Pakistan. Their total membership, share capital and working capital 
increased from 11,870, Rs. 3.62 lakhs and Rs. 7.45 lakhs in 1949-50 to 
16,671, Rs. 4.73 lakhs and Rs. 9.01 lakhs respectively in 1951-52. They 
accepted deposits which stood at Rs. 2.59 lakhs as at the end of 1951-52. 
There were no outside borrowings except Government loans at 24 per cent 
obtained only by stores organized for displaced persons during 1950-51. 
All the stores maintained a steady increase in their business transactions. 
They supplied rationed and non-rationed articles in rural as well as urban 
areas. Тһе value*sof rationed commodities sold in urban and rural areas 
was Rs. 55.16 lakhs and Rs. 11.91 lakhs, while that of non-rationed articles 
was Rs. 28.83 lakhs and Rg. 0.20 lakh respectively. Both members and 
non-members were entitled to a portion of the profits made by the stores 
in the form of rebates on purchases, though members were allowed pre- 


ferential rates over non-members. 


In Coorg, as observed in our previous Review, the students’ stationery 
stores continued to be popular. Their number increased to 15, while the 
number of cloth and provision stores remained at 5 only. The former had 
5,688 members who had contributed Rs. 6,032 towards share capital. 
Their purchases and sales during the year 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 0.28 
lakh and Rs. 0.36 lakh respectively. The latter had 2,156 members and 
their purchases and sales increased from Rs. 2.09 lakhs and Rs. 2.03 lakhs 
in 1949-50 to Rs. 3.62 lakhs and Rs. 3.73 lakhs in 1951-52. The All-Coorg 
Teachers’ Co-operative Store which is a wholesale society in the matter of 
purchase and supply of students’ requisites is the only wholesale institution. 


There were 67 co-operative sapply stores in Ajmer as at the end of 
1951-52 with a membership of 7,521 and a total paid-up share capital of 
Rs. 1.00 lakh. They were mainly concerned with the distribution of con- 
trolled goods, their total purchases and sales during 1951-52 being Rs. 17.56 


lakhs and Rs. 17.70 lakhs. 


In Bihar, there were at the end of 1951-52, 487 primary co-operative 
stores, of which 174 were teachers’ stores and 313 were other consumers’ 
stores. The teacher's stores account^d for a working capital of Rs. 67,291 
and sold goods to the value of Rs. 1.77 lakhs in 1951-52. Тһе other stores 
had a working capital of Rs. 21.65 lakhs and their sales amounted to 
Rs. 179.77 lakhs. They obtained funds by way of loans, as also deposits 
from members and non-members: the amounts held under the three 
heads respectively were Rs. 3.26 lakhs, Rs. 0.81 lakh and Rs. 1.94 lakhs. 
The Jamshedpur Co-operative Stores was the biggest store in the 
State. It had 6,993 members on its rolls while its owned funds, purchases 
and sales during 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 6.67 lakhs, Rs. 82.52 lakhs and’ 


Rs. 86.22 lakhs respectively. 


The number of primary consumers’ societies in West Bengal increased 
from 364 in 1949-50 to 389 at the end of 1951-52. These societies were 
mainly situated in the urban areas and dealt in food-grains, textiles and 
other essential goods. The stores served both members.and non-members 
in respect of rationed articles under the orders of the Civil Supplies De- 
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partment. There were six central stores fuzctioning in the State to which 
some of the primaries were affiliated. 


The consumers' co-operatives in Kashmir continued to make good 
progress. At the end of 1951-52, there were 40 Tehsil stores besides the 
apex stores, viz, Kashmir People’s Co-operative Service Limited. The 
Tehsil Stores had а membership of 17,727 and owned funds of Rs. 10.54 
lakhs as against 15,932 and Rs. 5.16 lakhs in 1949-50. "Their annual pur- 
chases and sales were of the order of Rs. 3.61 crores arid Rs. 3.70 crores 
respectively in 1951-52. Their profits, however, declined to Rs. 1.51 lakhs 
in 1951-52 as against Rs. 4.87 lakhs іп 1949-40. 


Of the 32 consumers' stores functioning in PEPSU at the end of 1951-52, 
9 were in rural areas and 23 in towns. They had a total membership of 
1,404. Prior to the removal of controls, they supplied controlled articles 
to all, but after the controls had been lifted, they dealt mostly with mem- 
bers, surplus goods being sold to non-members. The value of commodities 
purchased and sold by them declined from Rs. 16.75 lakhs and Rs. 16.99 
lakhs in 1950-51 to Rs. 10.58 lakhs and Rs. 11.04 lakhs in 1951-52. They 
also suffered losses to the extent of Rs. 1,665 in 1951-52 as against the net 
profits of Rs. 16,133 they had earned in the previous year. 


In Vindhya Pradesh, the number of societies and their membership 
increased from 15 and 725 in 1949-50 to 19 and 1,041 at the end of 1951-52. 
Most of these stores were organized in urban areas where they undertook 
the distribution of controlled articles. Their purchases and sales during 
the year 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 2.22 lakhs and Rs. 2.27 lakhs respectively. 


Their net profits declined to Rs. 2,122 as compared with Rs. 6,332 in 1950-51 
and Rs. 4,406 іп 1949-50. 


CHAPTER VII 
CO-OPERATION AND HOUSING 


The shortage of housing áccommodation experienced all over the country 
particularly in urban areas, since the latter half of the Second World War 
became acute in the past-war period. While there was an inflow of population 
from rural areas into towns, special problems were ċreated by the influx 
of refugees from Pakistan after 1947. Construction of houses by private 
agencies diminished due to the high prices of building materials, on the one 
hand, and the opening up of better and more remunerative forms of invest- 
ment, on the other. Legislation which vests Government with some degree of 
control over rent and accommodation was another factor which tended to 
limit private activity in the matter of construction of residential houses. И 
was under such circumstances that co-operative societies for financing the 
construction of houses as well as for undertaking such construction work 
themselves were established. Thus, the years 1948-50, covered by the last 
Review. saw alargeincrease in the number of housing societies and their activi- 
ties. The progress made by housing societies has to be guaged not by the 
registration of new societies but by the number of houses they build or help 
to build. In this matter, they had to face various difficulties in regard to 
finance, acquisition of land, availability of building materials, etc. 


During the period under review, viz., 1950-52, in Bombay, while there 
was an increase of 283 societies in the, year 1949-50, in the next two years, 
the increase in the number of societies was only 88 and 70. In Madras also, 
while the number of societies increased from 247 іп 1948-49 to 280 in 1949-50, 
in the next two years their number stood at 297 and 298 respectively. 


The decline in the number of new societies registered does not indicate a 
general reduction in co-operative housing activity. Thus in Madras, while 
the number of societies did not show any appreciable rise, there was consider- 
able progress іп the actual construction activities. However, only a few 
States could claim significant success in this direction, as may be seen from 
the following table which gives the number of houses built on co-operative 
lines during the years 1949-50 to 1951-52 in various States. 


NuMBER or Houses CONSTRUCTED 


State 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
1. Madras .. s 751 678 1,168 
2. Bombay* ; 3,692 6,000 8,610 
3. Uttar Pradesh .. -- 400 392 
4. Mysore .. ый 14 30 40 
5. Delhi .. så — — 5 
6. Ajmer .. ЕУ — 12 5 


* Тһе figures show tbe number of tenements constructed. 
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The major difficulty with which housing co-operatives had to contend 
was ‘the lack of adequate and cheap finance. Generally funds were raised 
by contributions from the members and loans from the State Governments ; 
the other sources of finance, which were mostly made use of in Bombay, 
were the insurance companies, land mortgage banks and urban co-operative 
banks. Some of the societies in Bombay also obtained deposits from members 
as wellas non-members. State co-operative banks in such States as Bihar 
and Hyderabad financed house-building societies in the past but it is now 
recognised that such long-term financing ill accords wh the proper function 
of an apex bank of the short-term credit structure. Among thé various re- 
sources available to housing societies, Government loans continued to remain 
prominent in Madras, Bombay, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. In Madras, 
the Government financed the societies to the fullest extent. They cannot 
borrow elsewhere, except from members and that too temporarily until the 
Government loan is obtained. In Rajasthan, the Government met three- 
fourths of the cost of construction by way of loans, the remaining one-fourth 
being met by the member himself. In most other States, Government assis- 


tance was very little ; nor were the societies able to raise substantial funds 
from other agencies. 


Apart from financial help, some of the State Governments (e.g., Madras 
and Bombay) helped housing societies in acquiring land and in procuring 


building materials. Without these aids much of the progress achieved 
could not have been attained. 


A notable development in co-operative housing which deserves special 
mention is the organization of a central financing agency in Bombay State 
for providing funds for housing co-operatives. The Bombay Co-operative 
Housing Finance Society Ltd., was. organized in Bombay, in March 1952, 
with an authorised share capital of Rs. 1 crore for making funds available to 


societies which are members as well as to other societies on certainterms and 
conditions. 


Pena housing did not make much progress in any of the States except 
Madras. 


The following paragraphs give a detailed account of the working of the 
housing societies during the period 1950-52, on a State-wise basis. 


Madras 


_The housing co-operatives in Madras continued to make progress 
during the period under review as may be seen from the table on page 148. 


These societies have been broadly classified into five categories depending 
upon their functions : 


Ordinary building societies 
House building societies 
House construction societies 
Co-operative townships 
House mortgage banks 


Pw ho 
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The first type is based on the,individual ownership system in which the 
society advances long-term loans to members for the construction of hóuses 
on sites already owned by them or acquired by them through the society. 
The actual construction of the houses is, in this type, left to the members. 
The second type is also based on the individual ownership system, but the 
society compulsorily undertakes the construction of houses as an agent on 
behalf of its members. The Шта type is formed on a co-partnership tenancy 
system under which it acquires sites, constructg houses and rents them out to 
members on а hire-purchase basis. The fourth type of society, the “Со- 
operative "Fownship," may be based either on the individual ownership 
system or the tenancy system. Its distinguishing feature is that it takes the 
place of the municipality. Besides acquiring lands and laying them out 
into house sites for the establishment of a new colony and advancing loans to 
members for the construction of houses, the society provides and maintains 
civic amenities, such as roads, parks, drainage, water supply, schools, hospitals, 
play-grounds, etc. The fifth type of housing society (ie., house mortgage 
banks) gives loans on the mortgage of houses already built and also erects 
houses out of its surplus funds for sale to members on the hire-purchase 


system. 


There were 298 housing societies of these five types in the State at the end 
of 1951-52 as against 280 at the end of the last review period, 1948-50. (Detail- 
ed data are given in the table on page 148). The increase was mostly in ordi- 
nary building societies which were more or less credit societies supplying 
long-term finance to members for the construction of houses. The increase 
in the number of societies undertaking actual house construction was only 6. 
The construction of houses' was, however, undertaken on an increasing scale 
byall types of housing societies. During the year 1951-52, 1,168 houses 
were completed by them while 2,083 „houses were under construction, 
The paid-up share capital of all types of housing societies other than house 
mortgage banks amounted to Rs. 149.95 lakhs, and the Government loans 
outstanding stood at Rs. 289.90 lakhs. The number of houses completed 
and under construction during the period of this Review is shown separately 
for the different types of societies in the following table : 








Ordinary House House Co-operative 
building building construction townships 
societies societies societies 
1, Number of houses que „> 55 178 379 66 
completed during: (1951-52 .. 362 501 275 30 
2. Number of houses 
under construction ( 1950-51 .. 36 1,001 409 40 
as at the end of: 1951-52 .. 586 1,042 407 48 





The State Government continued to provide housing societies in Madras 
with loans. Under the Five Year Plan of housing in the State, it was estima- 
ted that loans to the extent of one to one and a half crores of rupees per year 
might be required for a period of five years. Accordingly, every year, an 
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allotment is made in the State budget and the amount is placed in the hands 
of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for being sanctioned as loans to 
co-operative housing societies. "These Government loans are granted upto 
75 per cent of the value of the sites and the houses constructed thereon for 
20 years, and carry interest at a rate of 43 per cent per annum. Loans to the 
extent of Rs. 80.00 lakhs and Rs. 71.61 lakhs were disbursed to societies in 
1950-51 and 1951-52 respectively as against Rs. 63.67 lakhs in 1949-50. 
Besides giving loans, the State Government continued to give several other 
concessions referred te in the last Review, such as the supply of timber at con- 
cessional rafes, loaning the services of Officers of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment as secretaries at half cost, free inspection and valuation of houses, etc. 
It will thus be clear that the keen interest evinced by the Government in aiding 
housing co-operatives in several ways was responsible for the rapid progress 
recorded by co-operative housing societies in urban areas in Madras. 


There were 3 co-operative housing societies for textile mil] workers in 
the Madras State ; of these, only one had constructed houses while the 
others had just commenced work. The completed colony consists of 604 
houses and is a self-sufficient village by itself with all modern amenities, such 
as drainage, water supply, electricity, etc. 


Rural housing, organized under a special scheme drawn up in April 
1950, continued to make progress. By the end of 1951-52, there were 40 
rural housing societies registered on a co-operative basis with a membership 
of 810 and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 1.18 lakhs. Finance was made 
available by the Government in the shape of loans on the condition that each 
member subscribed to the share capita] of the society in the proportion of 
one-fourth of the amount loaned by it and that the maximum amount lent 
to any member at a time would not be more than Rs. 5,000. During the 
year 1951-52, out of a budget provision for Rs. 15 lakhs, 47 loans amounting 
to Rs. 1.66 lakhs were sanctioned to 6 societies out of which Rs. 0.68 lakh 
were drawn till 31st March, 1952. 


Bombay 


The progress of co-operative housing societies in Bombay during the 
period under review is shown in the following table : 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 








Particulars 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
1. Number of societies x T gà T 769 857 927 
2. Number of members а= id gà Jk 37,117 43,721 46,411 
3. Share capital 2% Rs. 151.66 170.07 173.69 
4. Loans received from Government us js 50.52 88.10 130.39 
5. Other borrowings . а T ss P 319.97 441.30 635.50 
6. Reserve and other funds - T - 5 37.50 34.98 42.21 
7. Working capital .. = р 4% 559.65 134.46 981.79 
8. Number of tenements constructed 4 ne 3,692 6,000 8,610 
9. Number of tenements under construction БЕ 864 2,31% 1,613 
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The rate of increase in the number of housing societies declined from 283 
in 1949-50 to 88 in 1950-51 and 70 in 1951-52. The working capital of the 
societies, however, increased steadily, thanks partly to an increase in Govern- 
ment loans. The number of tenements completed also increased steadjly 
and reached the figure of 8,610 at the end of the year 1951-52. 


One of the major difficulties that confronted most of the housing societies 
was the inadequacy of finance. The societies raised funds by way of loans 
from the State Government, insurance companies and ‘the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank as a]so by way of deposits from members 
and non-members. But the extent of finance made available in this manner 
was limited due to various handicaps and many societies, especially those of 
middle class members, could not make much headway. 


The State Government, therefore, decided upon setting up a central 
co-operative agency for providing long-term finance to these housing societies 
and the Bombay Co-operative Housing Finance Society Ltd., was, as stated 
earlier, registered on the 5th March, 1952 with this end in view. It has an 
authorised share capital of Rs. 1 crore made up of 20,000 shares of Rs. 500 
each. The State Government agreed to subscribe an amount equal to the 
share capital collected by the Society subject to a maximum of Rs. 50 lakhs. 
The Government also guaranteed the payment of dividend at 3} per cent by 
the society on its shares. The membership of the society was thrown open 
to all banking companies, insurance companies, 'investment houses, co- 
operative societies and other financial institutions. The objects of the society 
were stated to be to grant loans or advances to, and to invest in the debentures 
issued by. housing societies which were registered in the Bombay State and 
were members of this society. In the case of other housing societies which 
were not members, advances were tb be made on the general or special sanc- 
tion of the Registrar against the security of immovable property or such 
other security as might be considered necessary. The society, however, had 
just been started at the close of the period under review (1950-52) and there 


is, therefore, nothing to report about the progress made by it during this 
brief period. 


The State Government took a keen interest in the development of housing 
co-operatives and the provision of housing accommodation for those in need 
of it in the State. Towards this end, the Government undertook various 
schemes and also made funds available to some of the societies. Table 
on page 151 shows the details of the financial assistance extended by the 
Government to various types of co-operative housing societies. 


Houses were built on a co-operative basis for those working in the 
industrial concerns of Bombay city and its suburbs, in Ahmedabad, Poona, 
Sholapur, Hubli and also parts of Thana district. Only societies constructing 
standard type tenements were entitled to certain facilities under this housing 
Scheme which was administered by the Labour Department. A factory- 
workers' housing society in Mehsana district, viz., the Mazdoor Co-operative 
Housing Society Ltd., Kalol was granted a loan of Rs. 3.36 lakhs by the 
State Government at 3} per cent which was repayable in 20 years. 
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Under the scheme of providing houses Гог backward classes, Government 
lands were allotted to societies for backward classes, free of cost, and in cases 
where suitable Government lands were not available, even private lands were 
acquired at Government cost and given to such societies. Financial assistance 
by way of loans for the construction of houses as wel] as sheds, barns, etc., 
and subsidies for meeting managerial expenses were also made available by 
the Government. In areas where the number of persons belonging to back- 
ward classes was too small for a co-operative society to be formed, even 
individual applicants, were given the facilities mentiorted above. 


A similar scheme was drawn up to assist *Halpaties" (a backward com- 
munity in Surat district) in constructing houses for themselves. Under this 
Scheme, Government advanced loans to them free of interest, repayable 
inten years. Apart from financial assistance, the Government helped housing 
societies registered for these people by providing building materials at half 
the cost and by subsidising their managerial expenses. In a similar way, the 
Government sanctioned a scheme for providing houses for Dangis on a 
co-operative basis and a housing board was formed for implementing the 
scheme. The State Government also went to the assistance of displaced 
persons by providing them with housing accommodation on a co-operative 
basis. This scheme envisaged grant of loans to such societies at 34 per cent 
interest, repayable in 35 annual instalments. Co-operative housing societies 
Which were formed for resettlement of those affected by the floods from the 
Mula and Pravara rivers in the Ahmednagar district continued to draw finan- 
cial assistance from the Government. 


Uttar Pradesh 


There were 171 co-operative housing societies in Uttar Pradesh with a 
membership of 10,613 at the end of 1951-52 as against 158 societies with a 
membership of 7,853 at the end of 1949-50. In addition to their owned funds, 
they derived their finance in the form of deposits, and loans from the State 
Government, banks, etc. Their total working capital at the end of the year 
1951-52 was Rs. 39.89 lakhs. The number of houses erected by them during 
1951-52 was 392 as against 400 in 1950-51. 


The societies advanced loans to members for the construction of houses. 
They also helped them in acquiring land under the Land Acquisition Act, 
іп purchasing building materials and in drawing up plans and estimates for 
the buildings. Loans due to Government from these societies amounted 
to Rs. 6.59 lakhs at the end of 1950-51 and to Rs. 9.93 lakhs at the end of 
1951-52. Those due to banks stood at Rs. 2.38 lakhs and Rs. 2.61 lakhs 
respectively. Among the difficulties reported to have been experienced in 
the working of housing societies in this State are the lack of long-term finance 


at cheap rates, undue delay in land acquisition proceedings and high prices 
of building materials. 


Very little progress was made in the State in the matter of rural housing. 
There was only one society for Harijans at Bhanpur in Etawah district which 


constructed 2? houses at a cost of Rs. 60,000, assisted by a loan and subsidy 
obtained from the Government. 
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Mysore 


In Mysore, limited progress was recorded by housing co-operatives. 
While their number decreased frum 103 in 1950-51 to 101 іп 1951-52, their 
membership, share capital and working capital increased from 7,700, Rs. 4.63 
lakhs and Rs. 24.95 lakhs respectively in 1950-51 to 8,771, Rs.5.37 lakhs and 
Rs. 35.72 lakhs respectively in 1951-52. Loans advanced by them, however, 
amounted to only Rs. 9.65 lakhs in 1951-52 as against Rs. 10.10 lakhs 
during the previous yéar. A provincial society for assisting the house-build- 
ing co-operatives known as the Mysore Provincial House-Building Corpora- 
tion, was formed in October, 1950. The house-building societies obtained 
finance from the Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank and, sometimes, 
also from Government. Upto theend of 1951-52, Government had sanctioned 
loans to the tune of Rs. 12 lakhs to house-building societies (including the 
provincial society) at rates of interest ranging from 34 per cent to 5 per cent. 
The societies constructed 40 houses in 1951-52, as against 30 in 1950-51 and 
14 in 1949-50. 


Rajasthan 


In Rajasthan, at the end of 1951-52, there were 18 housing societies with 
1,564 members. They had completed the construction of 1,200 houses in 
1951-52 as against 700 built in 1950-51. The societies obtained finance from 
the Government at the tate of three-fourths of the cost of construction, the 
remaining one-fourth being met by the members themselves. 


Other States 


Housing co-operatives did not show much progress in other States; 
though a few societies have been registered in some States, their progress 
was not very encouraging as may be seen from the table on pages 155-6. 


There were 82 housing societies in Delhi with a membership of 4,771 
and a working capital of Rs. 35.71 lakhs. Out of these, 2 societies formed 
for displaced persons obtained 625 acres of land with Government help 
at a cost of Rs. 7.27 lakhs. During the two years 1949-50 and 1950-51 
no houses were constructed ; but in 1951-52 they constructed 5 houses and 


6 were under construction. 


In Ajmer, there were 10 societies, including one stall society for refugees. 
They had constructed 182 houses by the close of this review period. Their 
progress was slower during 1951-52 when they constructed only 5 houses 
than in 1950-51 when 12 houses had been built. Finance for this purpose was 
raised by way of loans from the Ajmer Provincial Co-operative Bank, repay- 
able in 15 years. The State Government gave them no financial assistance 
except for an amount of Rs. 0.50 lakh advanced to the refugee society for 


erecting stalls. 


In Bihar, there were 5 housing societies but none of theħ started con- 
structing houses during the-review period. 
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In Saurashtra, there were 16 housifig societies out of which 6 were 
functioning actively. They constructed 52 houses during 1951-52 at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 10.34 lakhs. The Saurashtra Harijan Housing Co- 
operative Societies’ Association was formed to finance societies engaged jin. 
the construction and repair of residential houses of municipal or Panchayat 
Bangi Kamdars. 


In Orissa, there were 7 housing societies of which 3 were ex-servicemen's 
societies. Even though the main work of the latter wasintended to be recla- 
mation of land and joint cultivation, these societies had completed the con- 
struction of 85 houses by the end of 1954-52. During the period under 
review, all the housing societies together constructed 16 houses and, as at the 
end of the period, 55 more were in progress. Mention may be made in 
particular of a house-building society organized for providing houses for 
villagers who had suffered from repeated floods in the districts of Mayur- 
bhanj. It had built, by the end of 1951-52, model houses for 7 families and 
13 more were in progress. The Government gave subsidies to this society 
for the construction of a school and a boarding house and a grain gola. 


In Punjab, there were 17 housing societies with a working capital of 
Rs. 7.68 lakhs. Of these societies, only three were financed by Government, 
while the rest raised the required finance by way of deposits and borrowings 
from co-operative central institutions. The societies constructed 21 houses 
at an estimated value of Rs. 1.67 lakhs during 1951452. 


There were 24 housing societies in Hyderabad at the end of 1951-52 as 
against 18 societies in the previous year ; the bulk of these were situated in 
the cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad. To help some of these which 
were dormant for want of finance; the Government sanctioned a special 
scheme in order to help Government servants to own houses. Under this 
scheme, loans were granted through the Dominion Co-operative Bank at 4 
per cent per annum repayable in 15 annual instalments. No houses were 
constructed during the period under review. 


In West Bengal, there were 120 societies with a membership of 12,564 
and a share capital of Rs. 5.80 lakhs in 1951-52. Almost all the societies 
had been started for the settlement of displaced persons. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING IN STAVES OTHER THAN MADRAS AND BOMBAY 
| (Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
num ——-——  ——г—————————.. ——————.——— 
Number of Societies Number of Members Working Capital 








State ур арстРнаЕ аас 
1949. 1950” 1951- 1949. 1950- 1951- 1949. 1950- 1951- 
50 51 52 50 3 52 50 51 52 


M  À—— À—— € € M M € 
Rs Rs. Rs, 


1. West Bengal .. 103* 111 420 7,098 7,827 12,564 15.93 23.20 35.04 


2, Bihar Т 3 5 5 99 402 118 0.80 1.23 1.17 
3. Madhya Pra- 

desh « 2 22 15 3,393 4,246 2,914 16.68 22.57 23.31 
4. Orissa 6 69 3 7 185 101 206 0.96 0.52 3.47 
5, Punjab 19 18 17 5,155 4,554 1,915 20.30 6.17 7.6 
6, Hyderabad .. 15 18 24 1,420 1,27 1,715 8.12 13.48 9.57 
7. Rajasthan .. 14 17 18 2,396 1,780 1,564 22.87 47.44 25.30 
8. Saurashtra .. 3. 5 16 — 235 461 — 1.74 4.83 
9. Ajmer әз M ‚Н 0 45 47 46 2.52 3.13 3.34 
10. Delhi . 69 4 82 3,121 5,670 4,771 11.84 17.49 35.71 
11. Mysore ре 98 103 101 7,578 7,700 8,771 20.80 24.95 35.72 
12, PEPSU 55 2 3 3 39 120 120 0.32 0.68 0.60 


13. Uttar Pradesh 158 167 171 7,853 10,797 10,613 23.47 34.11 39.89 
14, Madhya Bharat 31 32 32 2698 3,159 3,267 5.30 6.36 7.78 


15, Himachal Pra- 
/ desh Jè — 1 1 — 82 50 — 0.08 0.10 


16. Travancore Co- 
chin s — 3 — — 127 — — 0.12 — 





* Of these 8 are reported to be in rural areas. 


@ Includes 4 ex-servicemen's colony societies which have constructed 153 houses with 
State subsidy. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING IN STATES OTHER TRAN MADRAS AND BoMBAY—(Contd.) 


(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 





Loans advanced Loans outstanding Housing completed Value 


1949- 1950- 1951- 1949- 1950- 1951- 1949- 1950- 1951- 1949- 1950- 1951- 
50 53 5 50 51 32 50 51 52 50 51 52 





Rs Rs Rs Rs. Rs В, Rs "Rs. В, 
0.32 041 042 0.37 0.71 ЕР — = = = - = 
0.20 0.44 0.18 079 LIT 16 — =. — — = 


0.40 9.56 5.85 14.08 18.91 2.4 — — = — = 
0.05 — 0.40 0.12 0.11 0.49 151 2 1 МА. МА. NA. 
— 1.81 226 2.40 2.40 4.16 27 18 21 150 0.47 1.67 


0.05 0.52 1.77 — 0.99 2.37 ж — — 57 — — 
0.21 1.22 0.26 6.27 7.42 0.01 456 700 1,200 4.97 14.84 18.55 
— — 00 — — 0.01 - 28 52 -- 3.58 10.34 
0.75 0.92 0.46 1.50 1.6 2.04 16% 12 5 М.А, 1.20 0.50 
0.04 0.04 0.58 0.47 019 0.70. — — 5 -- -- € 
5.81 10.10 9,65 +— — —. 14 30 40 МА. МА. МА. 

E S 04 — 0.19 0.20 1,2001 — — 1320 — -- 
0.27 4.80. 477 1.77 6.56 10.40 - 40 92 — МА NA. 
0.10 0.50 0.02 0.31 079 0.4 — — МА. — — 409 

— МА. 0.0 — NA. 000 — -- - im = = 


** Houses completed so far, and not during the year alone. 

T One society which was started for displaced persons completed these houses. 
t Includes value of plots too. 

N.A.= Not Available. 


CHÀPTER VIII 
OTHER FORMS OF CO-OPERATION 


In this Chapter, we are concerned with societies which fall outside the 
broad categories of institutions considered in the foregoing chapters. They 
are engaged, in tasks Such as the amelioration of the conditions of labour, 
promotion of thrift, development of home industries among women and 
resettlement of displaced persons. They are discussed under seven broad 
heads: Under the first section on Co-operation and Labour are consi- 
dered labour contract societies, forest labourers' societies, transport socie- 
ties, and co-operative workshops. The next three sections deal with 
societies organized for the benefit of women, displaced persons, and ex- 
servicemen. The fifth section relates to co-operatives engaged in the 
provision of such services as educational and medical facilities and the sixth 
to societies organized for ex-toddy tappers. The last section deals with the 
co-operative insurance societies. 


1. CO-OPERATION AND LABOUR 


Co-operation as a means of improving the economic conditions of 
skilled and unskilled workers—agricultural as well as industrial—and bettere 
ing their bargaining power has not made much headway in India so far. 
The little that has been athieved in this direction is mainly confined to 
Bombay and Madras and, to a smaller*extent, to Madhya Pradesh, Saurash- 
tra and Punjab. A description of the working of such societies is given 


below. 


(a) Labour Contract Societies : 


The worker has often been exploited by the private contractor and it 
is the object of labour contract societies to replace this middleman by ob- 
taining and executing contracts in such a manner that their members get 
the best possible terms. Some progress has been made wherever such 
societies have been organized, but substantial achievement in this sphere is 
restricted to Madras and Bombay, and, to a lesser extent, to Saurashtra. 


There were 47 labour contract societies in Madras in 1951-52 as 
against 46 in 1950-51 and 40 in 1949-50. The value of contracts secured 
by them rose from Rs. 2.68 lakhs in 1949-50 to Rs. 6.88 lakhs in 1950-51 
and stood at Rs. 6.00 lakhs in 1951-52 ; the value of works executed by 
them amounted to Rs. 4.39 lakhs in 1951-52, as against Rs. 4.46 lakhs and 
Rs. 2.29 lakhs in the previous two years. There was an increase in the 
amount of wages paid by them to their members from Rs. 0.53 lakh in 
1949-50 as well as in 1950-51 to Rs. 1.83 lakhs in 1951-52. One of the 
reasons for the appreciable improvement in the activities of these societies 
was the assistance, direct as well as indirect, received from Government and 
semi-Government organizations. Thus, the Co-operative Department 
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sanctioned the services of a senior inspector, free of cost, exclusively for the 
supervision of labour contract and forest coupe societies in the Cuddapah 
district. The Dhanushkodi Labour Conttact Society, composed of workers 
engaged in loading and unloading cargo at Dhanushkodi and Talaimannar 
Piers, obtained a contract for transhipment of cargo in the Railway Goods 
yard and handled 2,274 tons of cargo and 34,264 parcels. It paid Rs. 4,312 


as wages to 87 members, which gave an average wage of about Rs. 50 per 
member. 


In Bombay, members of such societies found employment in the con- 
struction of roads, repairs to buildings,'etc. Preferential treatment was 
given to these societies by the Public Works Department for works costing 
up to Rs. 20,000 and also by District Local Boards in respect of minor 
contracts. The Government also directed that minor forest works costing 
upto Rs. 20,000 should be given to these societies and, for their execution, 
technical assistance and guidance should be extended free of charge by 
the officers of the Forest Department. The societies were exempted from 
payment of security deposits when the works did not involve the use of 
Government material and, where Government material was used, they were 
required to keep deposits at half the usual rates. Further, in the case of 
such of the societies as were sponsored by approved social service organiza- 
tions, and were allotted forest coupes for exploitation the Government gave 


a guarantee upto 40 per cent of the credit obtained by them from central 
financing agencies. 


The number of labour contract societies in the Bombay State increased 
from 22 at the end of 1949-50 to 37 at the end of 1951-52. They had a 
membership of 3,298 and a working capital of Rs. 2.48 lakhs as compared 
with the membership of 1,903 and a working capital of Rs. 0.95 lakh in 
1949-50. The wages paid to the members of these societies amounted 
to Rs. 4.19 lakhs in 1951-52. Attempts were also made to organize labour 
contract societies for ex-criminal tribes and one such society was established 


at Umedpur in Sholapur District with financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment to the extent of Rs. 23,000. 


In Saurashtra, there were, at the end of 1951-52, 29 labourers’ societies, 
of which 25 were organized for road building and repairs and 4 for working 
stone quarries. The members of the former type of societies were mostly 
Harijans. The State Government favoured these societies by giving them 
preference for contracts costing less than Rs. 10,000. During the year 
1951-52, these societies undertook 41 contracts costing about Rs. 1,29,000. 
However, lack of technical knowledge and lack of proper guidance resulted 
in losses being incurred by many societies. The four stone quarrying socie- 
ties had 159 members and sold stones worth over Rs. 50,000 during 1951-52. 


In Ajmer, one society at Sambhar with 394 members and Rs. 1.17 
lakhs as working capital undertook contracts for the extraction, storage 
and despatch of salt in Sambhar Lake area. The profit earned by the society 
amounted to Rs. 16,806 during 1951-52. 
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(b) Forest Labourers’ Societies : 


The organization of forest labourers’ societies in Bombay was under- 
taken by the State Government as a part of their programme for the 
amelioration of the working conditions of forest tribes and for training 
them to undertake joint responsibility in respect of transactions involving 
large sums of money. The Government, therefore, set up a committee, 
with the Deputy Minister for Local Self-Government and Co-operation 
as its Chairman, to leok into all the problems concerned with the working 
of these sotieties such as allotment of coupes, finance, marketing of pro- 
duce, etc. Several social servige Organizations were also responsible for 
the promotion and development of these societies. 


With a view to encouraging the active functioning of these societies, 
certain concessions were extended to them by the Government, which mainly 
related to exemption from payment of security deposits and the liberalising 
of the conditions in regard to the period within which the price of the coupe 


should be paid. 


There were 108 forest labourer's societies at the close of 1951-52 with a 
membership of 20,562 as against 50 societies at the close of 1949-50 with a 
membership of 6,920. Their paid-up share capital and working capital 
stood at Rs. 1.91 lakhs and Rs. 41.73 lakhs respectively. They were allotted 
167 coupes for exploitation during the year 1951-52 and the value of forest 
produce sold by them amounted to Rs. 41 lakhs. One of the problems 
confronting these societies was the lack of finance required for working the 
forest coupes till the sale of the produge and the realisation of the sale pro- 
ceeds. The State Government authorised the Joint Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village Industries to extend a guarantee to the State Co- 
operative Bank and other co-operative central financing agencies upto 40 
per cent of loans advanced by them to these societies for an aggregate amount 
not exceeding Rs. 15 lakhs, subject to certain conditions. 


In Jammu and Kashmir, a forest labourers’ co-operative society and 
two grass cutters' societies were organized. In 1951-52, the former had 
engaged 400 labourers who were paid wages amounting to Rs. 0.47 lakh 
and the latter engaged 461 labourers and had а business turnover of 


Rs. 1.26 lakhs. 


(с) Transport Societies : 


The organization of transport societies was mainly intended for the 
resettlement of ex-servicemen. Some of these societies, however, were formed 
for the benefit of displaced persons as well, as, for instance, in Punjab where 
they were organized by Sikh Refugees from West Punjab who were running 
transport service there prior to the partition. Their progress during the 
two years under review was not very encouraging. 


In Punjab, where transport societies had made rapid progress in the 
earlier years, the pace of development slackened during the period under 
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review. During 1950-52, only 3 more societies were organized bringing 
the total number to 17 in the State. They had a membership of 927 and a 
working capital of Rs. 52.70 lakhs at the close of 1951-52, as against a mem- 
bership of 718 and a working capital of Rs. 33.99 lakhs in 1949-50. They 
owned 83 goods’ carriers and 311 passenger vehicles. Some of these societies 
owned workshops, 15 in number, for repairing their vehicles in case of need. 
The State Government granted to them 336 route permits for an aggregate 
mileage of 2,978. Their net profits amounted to Rs. 8.75 lakhs during 1951-52 
as compared with Rs. 8.64 lakhs during 1949-50. Тһесо-оретануе character 
of these transport societies is open to doubt because the membership is 
invariably restricted to owners of route permits and buses and no upper limit 
seems to have been placed on the dividend payable. 


In Madras, there were 13 co-operative motor transport societies for 
ex-servicemen in 1951-52, with 737 members, 315 vehicles and a paid-up 
share capital of Rs. 3.2 lakhs. Of the 737 members, 614 were employees 
and their total wages and allowances, etc., amounted to Rs. 4.80 lakhs for the 
year 1951-52. The societies earned hire charges and passenger fares to the 
extent of Rs. 39.10 lakhs. Out of the interest-free loan of Rs. 20 lakhs 
sanctioned to them from the Post-War Services Reconstruction Fund, a sum 
of Rs. 17.84 lakhs was drawn by the societies and an amount of Rs. 10.54 
lakhs had been repaid by the 30th June, 1952. Besides the societies for 
ex-servicemen, there were 3 societies for civilians. Of these, one society was 
liquidated during the year following the period under review. The other 
two societies, with 9 buses and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 22,250, gave 
employment to 46 out of their87 members. They earned hire charges to 
the extent of Rs. 2.01 lakhs in 1951-52. | 


In Bombay, at the end of 1951-52, there were 31 transport societies 
with a membership of 1,386 and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 2.08 lakhs. The 
policy of Government to nationalise the passenger motor transport services, 
as reflected in the operation of the State Transport Corporation on almost 
all important routes in the State, is reported to have affected the working of 
the societies, except where they were in a position to undertake the trans- 
portation of goods. Those societies which were formed to serve displaced 
persons in the matter of transport from their camps to railway stations and 
cities, however, continued to work as in the earlier period. 


In Madhya Pradesh, there were 11 motor transport societies and co- 
operative workshops for ex-servicemen at the close of 1951-52. They had 
a membership of 173, a paid-up share capital of Rs, 0.45 lakh and a working 
capital of Rs. 1.54 lakhs. In Delhi, there were two transport societies with a 
membership of 72 and a working capital of Rs. 1.18 lakhs. One of the 
societies was that of ex-servicemen. It received a loan of Rs. 0.50 lakh from 
the Delhi Post- War Services Reconstruction Fund at 1$ per cent, repayable 
in 10 equal annual instalments. 


(d) Co-operative Workshops : 


Co-operative workshops in Madras were organized and managed by 
ex-servicemen with assistance from the Post-War Services Reconstruction 
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Fund. Out of the 10 co-operativg workshops in the State at the end of 
1950-51, one co-operative metal workshop, which was not working satis- 
factorily, was closed down. The remaining nine co-operative workshops 
had 779 members and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 0.49 lakh. Shortage 
of raw materials, difficulties of marketing, additional expenditure associated 
with the Employees' Provident Fund and State Insurance Schemes and a 
certain measure of labour umrest were some of the causes which affected 
the working of these institutions adversely during the period ; the result 
was that only 2 earned profits amounting to Rs. 0.06 lakh, while the remaining 
7 sustained losses amounting to Rs. 1.47 lakhs. 


In Bombay, the establishmefit of two workshops was planned for the 
benefit of ex-servicemen. Upto the end of the review period, only one 
workshop had been organized at Karad in Satara District where civilians 
were also permitted to join as members. Its main activities were repairs to 
oil-engines, motor-pumps and the manufacture of agricultural implements 
and machinery. The State Government contributed towards half the cost 
of pay and allowances of its manager upto 30th September, 1951 and one- 
fourth the cost upto the end of 1951-52. The Government also agreed to 
guarantee a margin of 30 per cent of any loan (not exceeding Rs. 15,000) 
that the workshop might obtain from the central financing agency in the 
area. Further, Government also advanced Rs. 19,271 for the purchase of 
tools and machinery and Rs. 45,000 for acquiring land for the construction 


of a shed. 


In Hyderabad, there was only one workshop with a membership of 29 
and a working capital of R$. 0.55 lakh. Тће value of goods produced by 
the workshop during the year 1951-52 Was Rs. 0.19 lakh and that of goods 
sold was Rs. 0.10 lakh. 


2. CO-OPERATION AND WOMEN 


A number of women’s societies were organized all over India so as to 
enable women to participate actively in co-operative endeavour in those 
directions which were likely to be of particular interest to them. These 
societies made fairly satisfactory progress in Madras, Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh. A welcome beginning in this direction was also made in States 
like Orissa, West Bengal, Manipur, Saurashtra, Ajmer, Hyderabad and Coorg. 
The three main types of co-operative societies generally organized exclusively 
for the benefit of women were cottage industrial societies, thrift societies 
and welfare societies. Cottage industrial societies arranged for the purchase 
of raw material for their members and for the marketing of the finished 
products which comprised mostly household articles. Thrift societies aimed 
at encouraging savings among their members and welfare societies attempted 
to train their members in domestic economy and child welfare. The progress 
of these societies was more in evidence in urban areas than in rural areas. 


There were 63 women’s societies functioning in Madras in 1951-52 as com- 
pared with 58 in 1949-50; these were exclusively cottage industrial societies. 
They had a membership of 6,379 and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 0.41 lakh, 
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as against 5,218 members and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 0.36 lakh in 
1949-50. Most of these societies were engaged in the production of ready- 
made garments. The total value of raw materials purchased and goods 
produced and sold by these societies during 1951-52 was Rs. 1.14 lakhs, 
Rs. 1.42 lakhs and Rs. 1.78 lakhs respectively, the corresponding amounts 
being Rs. 1.22 lakhs, Rs. 0.99 lakh and Rs. 1.58 lakhs during 1949-50. 
Eleven societies were granted subsidies by the Government. The State 
Government employed a lady special officer to look after the women's cottage 
industrial societies in the Madras City and maintained two tailoring instructors 
to train the members in these societies in cutting cloth and stitching garments. 
The chief difficulty encountered by these societies was that of finding a 
market for their finished products. If this difficulty could be surmounted, 
the working of women's societies could be improved and even widened in 
Scope. 


In Bombay, women's co-operative societies decreased from 147 in 
1949-50 to 96 in 1951-52. Their membership and working capital also 
came down during this period from 9,700 and Rs. 6.28 lakhs to 6,272 and 
Rs. 2.72 lakhs respectively. They purchased material of the value of 
Rs. 24.31 lakhs and effected sales to the extent of Rs. 25.58 lakhs. 


The number of women's co-operatives all of which were thrift and 
savings societies, increased in the Punjab from 171 at the end of 1949-50 
to 241 by the end of 1951-52. They had a membership of 5,530 and a working 
capital of Rs. 4.09 lakhs. Their main difficulty was the paucity of educated 
women who would act as secretaries. 


There were 125 women's societies in Uttar Pradesh at the close of 1951- 
52, with a membetship of 3,073 and a working capital of Rs. 0.59 lakh, as 
against 128 societies, 3,007 members and Rs. 0.48 lakh as working capital 
during 1949-50. Most of these societies functioned as thrift and welfare 
institutions. The former raised deposits from members and advanced 
loans to them in special circumstances. Deposits held by them from members 
and non-members amounted to Rs. 0.52 lakh in 1951-52 as against Rs. 0.44 
lakh in 1949-50. 'The welfare societies trained their members in domestic 
economy, child welfare, home treatment of common ailments, laundry work, 
tailoring, knitting work, basket-making, etc. 


In Mysore, the number of co-operative societies for women remained 
unaltered at 40 during the period under review. These societies were engaged 
in such activities as knitting, tailoring and embroidery and, in some cases, 
in the distribution of mill cloth also. Their total membership was 2,618. 
They had a share capital of Rs. 0.37 lakh and a total working capital amount- 
ing to Rs. 0.84 lakh. They earned a profit of Rs. 2,808 during 1951-52. 


In Orissa, there were 5 societies for the benefit of women, with a member- 
ship of 242 and a working capital of Rs. 5,919. They purchased raw materials 
worth Rs. 0.12 lakh and sold finished products worth Rs. 0.05 lakh during 
the year 1951-52. Most of these societies were given subsidies ranging from 
Rs. 450 to Rs. 750 per society by the State Government. Lack of trained 
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personnel was stated to be a limiting factor іп the organization of such socie- 
ties. 


In West Bengal, there were 10 women’s societies engaged in home 
industries, crafts, etc. Four multipurpose co-operative societies, having 
exclusively women members humbering 1,356 and a working capital of 
about Rs. 0.35 lakh, were functioning in Manipur State. They gave credit 
facilities to their members and encouraged thrift among them. A sum of 
Rs. 2,000 was made available by the Government to one of the societies. 
In some other States also, a small nufnber of women’s co-operative societies 
were organized for the promotion of thrift and credit habits and for providing 
women with training in handicrafts, etc., and for arranging to market their 
produce. But their development was generally retarded by various factors 
such as the lack of funds and the difficulty of obtaining the services of educated 
women to run and supervise them. 


3. CO-OPERATION AND DISPLACED PERSONS 


The societies for displaced persons made fairly satisfactory progress, 
thanks largely to some measure of financial assistance from the State. But 
the problem of rehabilitation was so vast that this help was not enough to 
meet the situation. In the initial stages, the inadequacy of financial resources, 
lack of trained personnel for the work of organization and the uncertain 
nature of re-settlement cfeated numerous complications. Gradually, these 
difficulties were overcome and a number of societies, viz., housing societies, 
consumers’ stores, industrial societies, etc., for providing the displaced 
persons with shelter, for supplying their domestic requirements and for giving 
employment, came into existence. Thus, the co-operative movement, 
became a full-fledged rehabilitation movement so far as displaced persons 
were concerned and covered all the aspects of their social and economic 
welfare. 


Punjab : 


In order to cope with the situation which emerged after the partition 
of the country, a separate co-operative organization, under an Additional 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, in charge of Rehabilitation, was set up 
with a small staff in the year 1949. Since then 912 co-operative societies of 
different types, namely, thrift and credit societies, industrial societies, and 
multipurpose societies, were registered among displaced persons upto the end 
of the period under review. These societies were advanced a total sum of 
Rs. 69.50 lakhs under the different Rehabilitation Acts, for various purposes 
such as the promotion of cottage industries, construction of roads and build- 
ings, organization of garden colony co-operative societies, etc. About six 
thousand families of refugees, who wanted to remain as a distinctive group, 
were given land at Faridabad for their rehabilitation. All the work of 
construction of houses as well as of provision of raw materials and services 
for the formation and development of the new township was done by the 
refugees who formed themselves into various types of co-operatives with 
different objects : this work was carried out under the supervision of the 
Development Board. 
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West Bengal : 


There were 203 societies organized for displaced persons from East 
Bengal. They included a large number of colony societies and a few fisher- 
men’s societies, weavers’ societies and other industrial workers’ societies, 
besides a number of stores and multipurpose societies. The members of 
such societies were given loans for house building or for industrial purposes 
by the Refugee Rehabilitation Department. Some colony societies were 
given lands by Government for the rehabilitation of the members. However, 
the finance provided was relatively inadequate and the progress of such | 
societies was correspondingly limited. 


Bombay : 


There were 194 societies, viz., 89 consumers', 30 producers', 44 housing, 
13 transport, 11 farming, 3 credit, 2 industrial societies, one women's society 
and one federal co-operative society, for displaced persons, in the year 1951-52, 
with a total membership of 9,063 and a working capital of Rs. 136.41 lakhs. 
This represented a substantial progress during the period under review for, 
at the end of 1949-50, there had been only 124 societies with a membership 
of 4,195 and a working capital of Rs. 14.41 lakhs. The general policy 
followed, however, was one of consolidation of societies organized for dis- 
placed persons rather than of their expansion. The consumers' societies 
were engaged in the running of grain shops, sale of non-controlled commodi- 
ties, and the distribution of milk. , One of them was engaged mainly in the 
distribution of yarn and sold yarn worth Rs. 2.09 lakhs in 1951-52, making a 
profit of Rs. 4,747. Producers’ societies were engaged in such activities as 
the production of Murmura tin boxes, embroidery, dyeing, printing, etc. 


Rajasthan : 


In Rajasthan, there were 123 societies for displaced persons, consisting 
of 13 housing societies, 50 better farming societies and 60 industrial and 
other societies at the close of 1951-52, as compared with 7 housing societies, 
26 better farming societies and 56 industrial societies at the end of 1949-50. 
Loans amounting to Rs. 50 lakhs were advanced to these societies and about 
1,200 houses were built to provide accommodation to the members, the 
corresponding figures at the end of 1949-50 being Rs. 40 lakhs and 450 houses 
respectively. Moreover, about 5,000 acres of land were allotted for cultiva- 
üon to farming societies. The State Government assisted the societies 
organized for displaced persons in several ways such as the supply of building 
materials at controlled rates and the provision of raw materials for industries 
in the form of coal, iron and steel, yarn, etc. Most of the societies made 
fairly satisfactory progress. Goods worth about Rs. 10 lakhs were manu- 
factured by the cottage workers’ societies of displaced persons. One co- 
operative industrial society was réported to have manufactured more than 
50,000 buckets within a very short репой. . ' 
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Ajmer : 


Out of a total number of 48 societies for displaced persons in 1951-52, 
as against 41 societies in 1949-50, there were 20 societies concerned with 
textiles. The 48 societies together had a membership of 928 and a working 
capital of Rs. 4.05 lakhs. The State Government made advances to these 
societies at 3 per cent and the societies’ outstandings due to the Government 
stood at Rs. 3.11 lakhs at the close of 1951-52.* The societies earned profits 
of Rs. 0.10 lakh durirfe 1951-52. 


Delhi : 


There were 370 societies of various types organized for displaced persons 
with a membership of 11,515 and a working capital of Rs. 38.65 lakhs in 
Delhi at the close of 1951-52. Of these 108 were credit societies with a 
membership of 2,159 and a working capital of Rs 9.44 lakhs ; the other 
important types were purchase and sale societies, industrial societies, and hous- 
ing societies. The societies were provided financial accommodation by 
the Government which amounted during the period under review to Rs. 1.89 
lakhs. 


4. CO-OPERATION AND Ex-SERVICEMEN 


An account of the progress of transport societies, co-operative workshops, 
etc., organized for ex-servicemen has been given in earlier paragraphs. In 
addition to these types of societies, an attempt was made in some of the 
States to organize land colonization societies for ex-servicemen by giving them 
Government land. Madras led other States in this respect. There were 11 
land colonization societies in the State for, ex-servicemen, with a membership 
of 1,318 and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 6 lakhs at the close of 1951-52. 
Out of 11,994 acres of land allotted to them by the State Government, 7,272 
acres were reclaimed and 4,781 acres were brought under cultivation. Till 
30th June, 1952 a sum of Rs. 11.13 lakhs was contributed by the Post-War 
Services Reconstruction Fund Committee towards the development of these 
colonies ; besides, the State Government helped them with Rs. 12.69 lakhs 
and the Central Government with Rs. 5.68 lakhs. In Punjab, in order to 
provide certain amenities to the Чаш” displaced persons from the West 
Punjab in selected ‘fauji’ villages, a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs was set apart by the 
State Government for distribution as interest-free loans through co-operative 
organizations. Out of this, a sum of Rs. 1.71 lakhs was advanced for the 
construction and repair of houses, purchase of tractors and pump-sets, 
boring of wells, installation of tube wells, etc. In addition to the above, 
another sum of Rs. 0.96 lakh was sanctioned as loan to these societies for 
providing the same amenities to the non-'fauji' members in these villages, who 
were not entitled to interest-free loans from the Post-War Services Recon- 


struction Fund. 


5. CO-OPERATIVE SERVICES 


э 
With the expansion of the co-operative movement, various types of 
societies for ameliorating the general living conditions of their members have 
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come into existence. The main types of such societies are better living 
societies, health and medical aid societies and educational societies. A 
brief account of social service societies functioning in the country as at the 
close of 1951-52 is given below : 


(a) Better Living Societies : 


There were, 1,153 better living societies in the Punjab in 1951-52, as 
against 1,080 in 1949-50. They had a membership of 56,513 and their 
working capital amounted to Rs. 1.25 lakhs. Their activities included 
paving of lanes, digging of manure ‘pits, repairing and disinfecting of 
wells, repairing of roads and buildings, distribution of quinine, etc. The 
better living societies in Uttar Pradesh numbering 3,215, with a membership 
of 54,872 and a working capital of Rs. 0.92 lakh, were in a defunct condi- 
tion. In West Bengal, there were 117 societies with a membership of 2,956 
and a working capital of Rs. 0.22 lakh. Their programme of work included 
village sanitation, road construction, running of free schools, etc. They 


depended mainly on voluntary labour and monthly subscriptions from their 
members. 


In Bombay, there were 39 better living societies with a membership of 
3,013 as on the 30th June, 1952. The demand for the registration of new 
societies of this type was stated to be very limited in the State due to multiple 
activities being undertaken by multipurpose societies. 


In Ajmer, better living societies numbering 25 with 449 members under- 
took various activities such as impraving social customs and village sanitation. 
There were 29 better living and Gram Sudhar Co-operative Societies witha 
total membership of 1,112 in Bihar. Their reserves and working capital 
stood at Rs. 0.19 lakh and Rs. 0.21 lakh respectively in 1951-52. In Delhi, 
the number of better living societies was 27 with a membership of 1,063. 
The main work of these societies was rural uplift for which purpose they 
framed rules regarding general cleanliness, sanitation, restrictions on expendi- 
ture for ceremonies, etc. During the period under review, they provided 140 
ventilators, dug 1,537 manure pits and 60 absorption pits and cleaned 18 
drinking wells. There were 162 better living societies in Rajasthan of which а 
large number could not do much substantial work owing to paucity of funds ; 
however, 200 wells and village roads in 255 villages were cleaned. А few 
better living and village welfare co-operative societies also functioned, in 


Saurashtra, Coorg and Orissa, but their activities during the period under 
review were negligible. 


(b) Health Societies and Medical Aid Societies : 


With a view to providing medical facilities to their members, some health 
and medical aid societies were formed in certain areas. 


In Bombay, 
972 as on the 30t 
lakh. With the 
patents. 


there were 10 medical aid societies with a membership of 
h June, 1952 and a working capital amounting to Rs. 0.78 
help of 13 doctors, they rendered medical aid to 0.44 lakh 
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In the Punjab, there were 91 medical aid and public health societies with 
a membership of 12.695 and a working capital of Rs. 1.17 lakhs at the end of 
1951-52, as against 82 societies, 11,519 members and a working capital of 
Rs. 0.92 lakh at the end of 1949-50. A sum of Rs. 0.44 lakh as contribution 
from patients and Rs. 0.08 lakh as donations were collected by these societies 
during the year 1951-52, while an amount of Rs. 0.98 lakh was received as 
Government grant. During the same year, 5.73 lakhs of patients, both 
members and non-members, were given medical aid by the societies. 
There were 3 registered first-aid societies and the number of patients treated 
at these units during the year was,2,327. In Madras, there were only 2 
health co-operative societies. One of them opened a hospital where about 
20,000 patients were given medical aid during the year 1951-52. Itobtained 
the necessary funds from a subsidy granted by the Government, donations 
from the patients and medical fees. 


(c) Educational Societies : 


Educational societies organized for spreading education in the rural 
areas, by opening schools, organizing free libraries, holding adult education 
classes, promoting physical training, etc., have been comparatively of recent 
growth. There were 37 educational societies in the Bombay State at the 
end of 1951-52, with a membership of 7,556 and a working capital of Rs. 22 
lakhs. Their main activities were to open primary or secondary schools in 
rural areas and to organize libraries and free reading rooms. 


In Assam, a better living society established a high school for local 
children. In Saurashtra, there was a co-operative educational institution, 
registered in 1949, which imparted education among village people throug) 
the medium of educational pictures dealing with such subjects as Co-operative 
Farming, National Savings, Grow More F ood, еіс. The society was entrusted 
with part of the propaganda work of the Development Department оѓ, the 
State. A loan of Rs. 22,000 was advanced to the society by the Government 


during the period under review. 


6. CO-OPERATION AND PROHIBITION 


The work of ameliorating the condition of toddy tappers, who were 
thrown out of employment after the introduction of prohibition, continued to 
make satisfactory progress in Madras, Bombay and Travancore-Cochin. 


In Madras, at the end of 1951-52, there were 2,115 palm-jaggery societies 
with 1.63 lakh members (of whom 1.58 lakhs were ex-toddy tappers) as 
against 1,881 societies with 1.49 lakh members (of whom 1.27 lakhs were 
ex-toddy tappers) in 1949-50. These societies produced 36.06 lakh maunds 
of jaggery valued at Rs. 136.86 lakhs during 1950-51 and 25.36 lakh 
maunds of jaggery valued at Rs. 91.26 lakhs during 1951-52, and sold nearly 
one-fourth of the produce through co-operative agencies during the latter 
year. They gave Rs. 2.92 lakhs by way of loans to their members during 
1951-52 to meet expenses in connection with the manufacture of jaggery, etc. 
Interest-free Government loans to the extent of Rs. 4,650 were issued to the 
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members of the societies for undertaking &airying as a subsidiary occupation. 
Imptoved palm gur-making equipment was supplied free to 1,000 ex-toddy 
tappers at a cost of Rs. 75 each. A sum of Rs. 0.10 lakh was sanctioned by 
the Government for disbursement as a subsidy towards 50 per cent of the 
cost of gur-making equipment to be purchased by the members of jaggery 
societies. А special staff of palm-gur instructors, trained at Cuddalore, 
imparted training in improved gur manufactüre to the ex-toddy tappers. 
Besides palm-jaggery societies, other types of co-operative societies also 
came into existence for the benefit of ex-toddy tappers in some parts of the 
State, including 12 milk supply unions and 189 milk supply societies. More- 
over, quite a few ex-toddy tappers were álso rehabilitated through 7 colonisa- 
tion societies, 52 tenants' co-operative societies, 11 cottage industrial societies, 
8 labour contract societies and 10 other types of societies. 


Improvement of the economic condition of those previously addicted 
to drink also received attention. They were enrolled in various types of 
societies and an ameliorative programme was carried out for them promoting 
thrift, encouraging social and recreational activities, providing entertainment 
with films, etc. Such measures helped to promote rural development in 


general and better the socio-economic condition of the ex-toddy tappers and 
ex-addicts in particular. 


In Bombay, co-operative societies started, as а measure of amelioration 


for ex-toddy tappers, recreation centres, populasly known as ‘Sanskar 
Kendras.’ The main activity of these centres consists of the organization 
of sports, social functions, 


S reading rooms, etc.. At the end of the review 
period there were 75 ‘Sanskar Kendras. They continued to receive en- 


couragement from the Government in the form of initial non-recurring grants 
upto Rs. 500 and annual recurring grants upto Rs. 100 for the first three 
years. During 1951-52, while eleven co-operative societies which started 
‘Sanskar Kendras' for the first time received grants for Rs. 4,771, forty societies 
which were already running ‘Sanskar Kendras’ received Rs. 3,836 as subsidy. 


_ In Travancore-Cochin also, consequent on the introduction of Prohibi- 
tion, employment was provided to some of the ex-toddy tappers by organizing 
them into jaggery co-operative societies. There were 21 jaggery societies 
with a membership of 2,975. They produced jaggery worth Rs. 1.85 lakhs 


and sold it for Rs. 2.03 lakhs. Government aid of Rs. 835 was given to the 
societies. 


7. CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 


Co-operative insurance made so 
Madras, West Bengal, Orissa and H 
position of such societies in India 
appended to this Chapter. 


me progress only in the States of Bombay, 
yderabad. Tables showing the statistical 
at the close of 1950-51 and 1951-52 are 


In Bombay, there were 10 co-operative insurance societies at the end of 
the period under review comprising 5 life insurance societies, one fire and 
general insurance society, one motor insurance society and 3 provident insur- 
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ance societies. Their working during 1951-52 as compared with 1950-51 
showed an increase of 2,024 members, and of Rs. 227.96 lakhs in the total 
business in force. The total premium income also showed an increase from 
Rs. 23.56 lakhs to Rs. 26.87 lakhs. Among the life assurance societies, the 
Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society was by far the largest organization ; 
there was an increase of 1,884 individuals in its membership and 4,576 in 
the policies held at the end of the calendar year 1951 as compared with the 
position as at the end of 1950. During the sgme period, the life insurance 
fund of the society iacreased from Rs. 91.54 lakhs to Rs. 102.97 lakhs, 
while the interest yield increased from 3.36 per cent to 4.04 per cent. The 
Co-operative Fire and General Insurance Society of Bombay, with a member- 
ship of 162 (out of which 118 “меге co-operative institutions) showed an 
increase in its share capital from Rs. 3.16 lakhs to Rs. 3.29 lakhs. The 
Motor Insurance Society had a membership of 40 and the number of cars 
insured was 87 at the close of December, 1951, as against 41 members and 
104 motor cars insured at the end of December, 1949. 


There were 3 co-operative insurance societies in Madras at the end of 
1952. Of these, 2 were life insurance societies and one fire and general 
insurance society. The 3 co-operative insurance societies had a total member- 
ship of 59,707 and the total insurance business amounted to Rs. 1,130.37 
lakhs as at the end of 1952. The South India Co-operative Insurance Society 
Ltd., the oldest of these societies, issued 6,430 policies covering Rs. 91.81 
lakhs in 1951 as against 5,919 policies involving Rs. 88.99 lakhs in 1950. 
A simple uniform reversionary bonus of Rs. 10 per thousand per annum on 
whole life policies and one of Rs. 7-8 per thousand on endowment policies 
were declared as a result of the fifth valuation of the society as on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1950. Mention may also be made of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd., Madras, which had 3,744 policies 
covering Rs. 38.03 lakhs with an annual premium income of Rs. 1.31 lakhs 
at the end of the year 1951. The notable features of the operations of, this 
society are that its membership is open to all the employees of the Central 
as well as State Governments, and that it enjoys the concession of covering 
the premia from its policy-holders from their pay at the time of disbursement. 
The Co-operative Fire and General Insurance Society Ltd., Madras issued 
3,834 fire insurance policies for Rs. 663.44 lakhs in 1951, as against 3,971 
policies for Rs. 621.01 lakhs in 1950. Іі issued 217 fidelity guarantee insur- 
ance policies covering risks of Rs. 2.84 lakhs in 1951, the corresponding figures 
being much less, viz., 137 policies for Rs. 1.80 lakhs, in 1950. The policies 
issued in respect of motor vehicles, however, decreased from 706 in 1950 to 
638 in 1951 and the total amount of premia collected declined correspondingly 


from Rs. 1.52 lakhs to Rs. 1.48 lakhs. 


There were 9 Life Insurance Societies in West Bengal. They issued 6,798 
policies during 1951-52 and the total amount insured for was Rs. 87.42 lakhs. 


The Hyderabad Co-operative Life Insurance Society Ltd., showed an 
increase in membership from 20,930 at the end of 1950 to 32,393 at the end 
of the year 1951. Its life insurance fund stood at Rs. 63.35 lakhs and its 
assets were valued àt Rs. 70 .17 lakhs at the end of 1951 as against Rs. 49.94 
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lakhs and Rs. 54.43 lakhs respectively at the end of 1950. There was also 
tbe Hyderabad State Co-operative General Insurance Society Ltd., in the 
State which was engaged in different types of non-life business including fire 
insurance. The premium collected and total assets of the company rose from 


Rs. 0.18 lakh and Rs. 5.99 lakhs in 1950 to Rs. 0.22 lakh and Rs. 6:07 
lakhs respectively in 1951. 


There were two co-operative insurance societies in Orissa. The societies 
had а membership of 109 and а paid-up share capital, of Rs. 0.68 lakh and 
earned a net profit of Rs. 0.46 lakh during the year 1951-52, In Bihar, 
the Jamshedpur Motor Vehicle Insurance Co-operative Society had 18 mem- 
bers with a working capital of Rs. 0.30 lakh. 
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CHAPTER 1X 
CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 


One of the handicaps of the Movement in most of the States of the Indian 
Union, which have been standing in the way of its proper development and 
progress on orderly Anes, has been the dearth of trained personnel. This 
came to be'felt increasingly as the Scope and scale of co-operative activity 
expanded during the period undęr review in various ways. In the first place, 
there was the question of reorganization of the co-operative movement in 
the States where it was relatively undeveloped or where it had failed for one 
reason or another. Any reorganization meant a large number of trained 
men to man the administration and the management of the co-operative 
institutions in the States. Secondly, even in those States where the Movement 
had been established satisfactorily there was an increase in the volume of 
co-operative activity and in the number and variety of societies which brought 
to the forefront the lack of adequately qualified personnel. Thirdly, the 
declaration of the Co-operative Commonwealth as the objective of State 
policy and the assignment of a prominent place to Co-operation in the First 
Five Year Plan imparted a new urgency and importance to the need for 
trained co-operative personnel. Steps had to be taken to provide adequate 
theoretical and practica? training to workers at all levels, higher, intermediate 
and subordinate. Such steps, in turn, required competent and experienced 
teaching staff. 


The Reserve Bank gave a bold lead in this matter. In conjunction 
with the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, it inaugurated at Poona a 
short-term course for high officers and a long-term course for intermediate 
personnel, covering in both cases, the staff of Co-operative Departments as 
well as co-operative institutions in the various States. The effort was to be 
assisted by a liberal subsidy from the Reserve Bank. The short-term course 
began in April, 1952, while the long-term course was to be started at the end 
of the period under review. The provision of Rs, 10 lakhs for co-operative 
training in the First Five Year Plan gave official recognition to the need for 
training co-operative workers. 


In most States, the main difficulty experienced in providing. training 
arrangements was the lack of teaching staff of the requisite standard and 
necessary qualifications. The paucity of funds was another limiting factor. 
Further, the organization of training institutions for a small number of 
students involved heavy overheads and the absence of suitable co-operative 
institutions in every State for imparting practical training was an added 
difficulty. As a result of the continued operation of these factors, no 
significant progress was possible during the period under review in regard to 
providing facilities for the training of co-operative personnel. 


There were several States where no training facilities were available at all. 
Even where they were present, they were not always satisfactory, in one 
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respegt or another. Thus, in some cases,' while facilities were provided for 
staff at the subordinate and intermediate levels, similar arrangements did 
not exist for the benefit of senior personnel.’ In some instances, the available 
facilities were restricted to Departmental staff but did not cover those of 
co-operative institutions. The teaching staff engaged were often part-time 
or ill-paid or poorly qualified with the result that the quality of training in 
many cases was poor. Facilities for practical training and library work were 
not available everywhere. The arrangements for training such as they 
existed were in most cases made by Governments and, even in,States like 
Madras or Bombay, where non-official jnstitutions took an active part in 
training their co-operative staff, Government provided them with liberal 
financial assistance. As regards training non-official co-operators nothing 
was done in most cases, except in two or three States such as Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh and Coorg, where it took the form of a refresher course of a short 
duration of 10 or 15 days. 


Propaganda to popularise the principles of co-operation was neither 
extensive nor well-organized. Publicity was mainly sought through periodical 
journals, conferences and broadcasts over the АП India Radio and, in a few 
cases, through the medium of films produced or obtained by co-operative 
organizations. Even such arrangements existed only in a few States such as 
Bombay, Madras, Rajasthan and Hyderabad, while many States remained 
without any such facilities. 


Before we proceed to give a State-wise account of the developments in 
the sphere of training, some details may be furrfished of the all-India co- 
operative training classes organized in-Poona by the Reserve Bank of India, 
in co-operation with the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute. These 
courses were subsidised by the Reserve Bank. The short-term course which 
was intended for the higher personnel of co-operative departments as well as 
institutions was for a period of 6 months, of which 4 months were for theore- 
tical trainimg and 2 months for practical training in co-operative institutions 
in the States of Madras and Bombay. The expenses of travelling to Poona 
to join the course and from Poona at the completion of the course, a tuition 
fee of Rs. 75 апа the travelling allowance for tours connected with practical 
training, etc., were all to be met by the respective State Government or 
со-орегацуе institution which deputed the trainees. The long-term course 
was intended for the staff of co-operative departments and institutions at 
what may be described as the intermediate level. It was for a period of 12 
months and consisted of two terms. The course included intensive practical 
training for two months, apart from special visits to co-operative and allied 
institutions in the course of the College session. As in the case of the short- 
term course, the deputing authorities were to pay the tuition fees, amounting 
in this case to Rs. 150 and also to incur expenses in connection with the 
study tour of the trainees. Hostel and boarding arrangements were made 
by the College for the trainees of both the short-term and long-term courses. 


A detailed State-wise account of the developments during 1950-52 in 
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respect of the facilities available for co-operative education and training is 
given in the following paragraphs. 
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FACILITIES FOR CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING AND EDUCATION IN VARIOUS STATES 


Madras 


As mentioned in our last Review, the training of officials as well as non- 
Officials in the State is undertaken by the Central Co-operative Institute, 
Madras. During the year 1950-51, the institute held two courses of trainin Р, 
each of four months’ duration for training 125 Липіог Inspectors. In 1951-52, 
the Institute condficted, besides the two usual courses of four months’ 
duration, a special course of training for six months for secretaries and 
managers of co-operative societies with a view to building up an efficient 
non-official co-operative service in the State. While under the former two 
courses, 108 Junior Inspectors and 2 non-officials received training, under the 
latter course 36 candidates received special training. 163 Junior Inspectors 
who were directly recruited and could not be trained at the Institute were given 
training at the mofussil Co-operative Training Institutes at Anantapur, Rajah- 
mundry, Tanjore and Coimbatore. Refresher classes for departmental ins- 
pectors were also held at the headquarters of each Deputy Registrar. 


The staff of the co-operative institutions and those who seek employment 
in them were trained at the mofussil Co-operative Training Institutes. 410 
such candidates in 1950-51 and 552 in 1951-52 underwent training at these 
institutes. During the period under review, the Government gave a total 
subsidy of Rs. 11,602 to these institutes, besides providing eight scholarships 
for Harijans and eight more for candidates of backward classes. 


Bombay 


In Bombay, the Bombay Provincihl Co-operative Institute arranges for 
theoretical and practical training through the Co-operative Training College 
at Poona for higher departmental staff and persons holding key positidns in 
co-operative institutions and through the regional training schools, organized 
on a linguistic basis, at Poona, Surat and Dharwar, for other staff of the 
Department and co-operative institutions. During the period under review, 
the College trained 83 candidates, while the regional schools trained 466 can- 5 
didates. Arrangements were also made іп each district under the auspices of 
the newly organized district co-operative boards to train the secretaries of 
co-operative societies and to hold refresher courses for members of the 
Managing Committees. А District Inspector was attached to the Boards for 
this purpose. During the years 1950-52, 5,208 secretaries were trained, 
while 12,945 members of the Managing Committee attended the refresher 


courses. 
Punjab 


In Punjab, arrangements existed for the training of newly recruited 
departmental staff of various cadres. Courses of training were conducted 
at а centre attached to the Co-operative Department (a) of a duration of 5 
months for Inspectors and Assistant Registrars ; and (5) of a duration of 3 
months for Sub-Inspeéctore. Besides, regular field training was prescribed 
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for each cadre. The duration of such práctical training was nearly 21 years 
for Ássistant Registrars, 10 months for Inspectors and 3 months for Sub- 
Inspectors. 


During the years 1950-52, two classes for inspectors were held to train 
30 trainees, of whom 13 were from the adjoining States of PEPSU and Hima- 
chal Pradesh, while for sub-inspectors there were 3 classes. Refresher courses 
of a week's duration each were also held from time to time for the benefit 
of the field staff as well as the clerical staff. Similaf courses of 10 days' 
duration each were arranged at various places for training the secretaries of 
primary societies. 39 such classes were held in 1950-51, and 61 in 195 1-52, 
for imparting training to 1,459 secretaries in all. 


Bihar 


The Central Co-operative Training Institute at Pusa continued to give 
training to the staff of the Co-operative Department as well as that of the 
co-operative institutions. It had a stationary section as well as a peripatetic 
section. The former situated at Pusa trained the staff of the Co-operative 
Department and co-operative institutions, excluding sugar-cane societies. 
During the years 1950-52, it trained in all 280 candidates as shown below : 


1950-51 1951-52 
I OFFICIALS 


1. Local Auditors T 4% Т 8. Ы 12 6 
2. Inspectors:  .. T vs ыж ET ee 3 13 
3. Supervisors of Multipurpose Co-operative Societies 12 15 


4. Organizers and Supervisors of Cane-Growers’ 
Co-operative Societies Т га "m т 15 


II. NON-OFFICIALS 


Inspectors and Bank Assistants г is s 49 155 





91 189 


——— —— 


The peripatetic section of the Institute held classes for office-bearers 


and executives of cane-growers' societies at different centres throughout the 
cane belt. 464 office-bearers and executives of the cane co-operatives attend- 
ed the classes in 1950-51 and 590 in 1951-52. 


Orissa 


The Co-opérative Training Institute at Cuttack provided training facili- 


tes to departmental inspectors and non-official staff of the co-operative 
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institutions in the Orissa State. 'The Institute had training facilities for 32 
candidates and could also give hostel facilities to all of them. Every year it 
conducted one Inspectors' class fór 10 months or two classes for bank super- 
visors and clerks, each of a duration of five months. There was also provision 
for classes of a short duration for the benefit of members of co-operative 
societies, through the Educational Inspectors, under the direct supervision 
of an official of the Co-operative Department attached to the Training Insti- 


tute. 


Other States 


Facilities for co-operative education and training of officials and non- 
officials were relatively insignificant in the other States. In Mysore, training 
classes were conducted for a period of 2 months for the benefit of 51 candida- 
tes, of whom 42 were Inspectors and the rest, Auditors. In Rajasthan, the 
newly established Co-operative Training School at Jaipur trained, during the 
period 1950-52, 87 officials of the Co-operative Department, consisting of 
Inspectors, Auditors and Assistant Inspectors. Refresher classes were also 
organized at various places in the State for the benefit of other co-operative 
staff. In Travancore-Cochin, the Travancore Co-operative Institute started 
a course in Co-operation for officials and non-officials who were graduates. 
їп Hyderabad, the Central Co-operative Union held regular courses of 
training for the benefit of the staff of the Co-operative Department, co- 
operative institutions and those interested in the co-operative movement. 
The period of training varied according to the nature of the course, i.¢., from 
a couple of weeks for a refresher course to 10 months' training for the officers. 
For the training of non-departmental graduates, the Government provided 
Rs. 1,440 annually to be paid to them as stipends. In Assam, the Assam 
Co-operative College which was started to impart co-operative education 
and training to the staff of the Co-operative Department as well as the office- 
bearers of the co-operative institutions was converted into a smaller institu- 


tion due to financial stringency. 


CO-OPERATION AS SUBJECT OF SPECIAL STUDY IN UNIVERSITIES 


Very few Universities in the country made arrangements for the study 
of Co-operation as a special subject either in the degree courses or any 
specialised studies. The particulars of the institution of Co-operation as a 
special subject in the B. Com.(Hons.) course by the Madras University were 
given in our last Review. In Mysore, Punjab and West Bengal, the study of 
Economics in the University Courses of Economics and Commerce included 
Co-operation also. In Rajasthan, Co-operation could be read as a special 
subject with Economics in post-graduate classes. In Saurashtra, the Gujarat 
University prescribed Co-operation as one of the optional subjects for B. Com. 
students. The Universities of Agra, Allahabad and Lucknow provided a 
special course in Co-operation which was taught as an optional subject in the 
post-graduate classes in Economics and Commerce. The Utkal University 
in Orissa made provision for the study of certain subjects connected with Co- 
operation in ће B. Coin. degree and M.A. (Economics) courses. 
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RESEARCH IN CO-OPERATION 


As was observed in our last Review, in Bombay, non-official bodies like 
the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, the Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics 
undertook research work in this field to a certain extent and grants for this 
purpose were extended to these bodies by Government. In Madhya Pradesh, 
the Madhya Pradesh Co-opefative Bank created a fellowship fund of the 
value of Rs. 35,000 for encouraging research in Co-operation in, the State. 
Little seems to have been done elsewhere in this direction. 


CO-OPERATIVE PROPAGANDA 


Despite the earnest efforts of co-operators, official and non-official, the 
co-operative idea and the co-operative way of life had yet to make popular 
appeal, and a propaganda towards that end, on a larger scale, and of a more 
impressive character, remained an obvious need in all States. Besides personal 
contacts, which formed the essence of the Movement, the press and the 
platform, supplemented, more recently, by the radio and the cinema, were 
widely used as means of carrying the message of Co-operation even to remote 


villages. The following paragraphs give an account of the propaganda 
machinery and methods in the various States in India. 


In Bombay, district co-operative boards were organized to function at 
the district level on a basis parallel to that of the Institute at the State level. 
The Provincial Co-operative Institute in Bombay arranged talks from Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Baroda and Dharwar btoadcasting stations of the All India 
Radio in the regional languages, on different aspects of Co-operation. The 
Institute issued a monthly news bulfetin describing the development of the 
co-operative movement in different parts of the country ; it also continued 
to publish the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly and the three regional publi- 
cations, viz, Gram Sudharan, Sahakar Jagat and Sahakar, the last two 
being converted from quarterlies into bi-monthlies. The Government gave 
a grant of Rs. 19,000 for the publicity schemes of the Institute. 


In Madras, the Provincial Co-operative Union continued to be in charge 
of propaganda. ‘The Madras Journal of Co-operation," a monthly journal, 
in English, was published by it. It purchased and produced films on subjects 
connected with Co-operation and supplied them to such of the Central Co- 
operative Banks as owned cine projectors for exhibition to the public. Gov- 
ernment continued to grant a subsidy equivalent to the pay of the Manager- 
cum-Editor of the Madras Journal of Co-operation to help the Union to do 
intensive co-operative propaganda. In 1950-51, the Government permitted 
the State Co-operative Union to utilize a little over Rs. 10,000 (out of a 
subsidy of Rs. 15,800 which had been granted earlier for the training of 
panchayatdars) to manufacture films on co-operative subjects. "With this 
help, it produced films on co-operative milk supply and co-operative cottage 
industries. The translation of the Madras Co-operative Manual into Tamil 
and Telugu was undertaken by the regional federations affiliated to the Union, 
which continued to publish monthly journals in Telegu and Tamil: - 
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In Hyderabad, the chief methód of propaganda was for the employees 
of the Central Co-operative Union to undertake intensive tours in the village 
to popularise the ideals of Co-operation. The Union also published a co- 
operative quarterly in English and in the three regional languages of the 
State, viz., Marathi, Telugu and Kannada. Besides these regular publications, 
it published a Primer of Co-operation in Kannada and similar publications 
in Marathi and Telugu were in the process of completion. The Union had 
a large library which was open to the public. *A booklet entitled “36 Years 
of Co-operation," wifh maps and charts, was also published. A series of 
talks in Telugu on all aspects of Co-operation was broadcast from the Hydera- 
bad Station of the АП India Radio and later published in the form of a 
booklet for the use of co-operators. 


In other States too, non-official co-operative bodies played an active 
part in educating public opinion in rural and urban areas in co-operative 
methods and ideology. 


PROVINCIAL (STATE) CO-OPERATIVE COUNCILS 


The setting up of the State Co-operative Councils in Bombay and Madras 
has already been dealt with in our last Review. During the period under 
review, the Bombay Co-operative Council dealt with important issues like the 
establishment of a Cenfral Housing Finance Society, amendments to the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, policy in respect of outside borrowings 
by central financing agenciés, role of co-operatives in the First Five Year 
Plan of the Government and Community Development Projects. In Madras, 
the State Co-operative Advisory Committee offered opinion on such important 
matters as the service conditions of nort-official employees in co-operative 
societies, exemption of co-operatives from the provisions and the scope of 
the Madras Shops and Establishments Act, by -laws of multipurpose societies, 
the question of introducing limited liability in rural credit societies, etc. 


During the period under review, Co-operative Councils were formed 
in two more States, viz., West Bengal and Manipur. The West Bengal Co- 
operative Council was organized in 1951 with 9 official members and 15 non- 
officials. The Council was to formulate plans and policies for the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement in the State and to initiate and 
approve experiments on subjects relating to Co-operation. The Council 
was to meet twice a year. А resolution regarding the various schemes for 
the development of co-operative activities was adopted by the Council and 
sent to the Government for consideration. The most important of these 
schemes related to (i) the organization of farming societies, (ii) the establish- 
ment of a Land Mortgage Bank in each district, and (iii) the gradual expan- 
sion of short-term agricultural loans to the tune of Rs. 2 crores. 


In Manipur, a State Co-operative Council was formed comprising 7 
officials and 3 non-officials nominated by the Manipur Co-operative Societies 
Union, with the Assistant Secretary (Development Department) as Chairman 
and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies as Secretary. The Committee is 
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to meet twice a year and is to watch, guide and foster co-operative develop- 
тейі in the State. 


In Mysore, the Standing Advisory Committee of Co-operators was 
abolished with effect from May, 1951, when the Standing Committee for 
Rural Development and Co-operation was set up. This Committee met 
twice during the year 1951-52. It reviewed thé work done by the Co-opera- 
tive Department, Rural Development Department, the Provincial Cotton 
Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Society and the Previncial Silk Handloom 
Weavers’ Co-operative Society ; an examination was also made of the place 
of the apex bank in rural economy. 


A Committee was constituted in Bihar to co-ordinate the working of 
the various nation-building Departments of the State Government and to 


discuss and help solve the problems pertaining to the co-operative mo vement 
in the State. 


CHAPTER X 
STATE AID AND STATE CONTROL 


In our Review of the co-operative movement for the years 1939-46, a 
Chapter entitled "The State and the Co-operative Movement" was newly 
introduced mainly bec@use of the fact that the part played by the Government, 
Central as well as Provincial, in the origin, development and progress of 
the co-operative movement in this country had been of a very vital nature. 
From the various forms of aid given by the Government, moral, material 
and financial, to the co-operative movement, it would be seen that wherever 
spectacular progress has been noticed, the hand of the Government could 
be found to have been mainly responsible therefor. Thus, the success of 
the consumers’ movement during war-time was, in no small measure, due to 
the fact that the Government entrusted it with not only the procurement 
but also the distribution of rationed and controlled goods in most States 
of the country. Similarly, the success of the weavers’ movement in Madras 
is mainly due to Government support in various ways and the weavers have 
been able to maintain their ground through the co-operatives in spite of 
one of the severest trade depressions the handloom products have had to 
pass through in recent years. Much is being done by the Government 
to help ex-servicemen ahd ex-toddy tappers and refugees from Pakistan 
through the co-operative movement. To many such instances, we have 
referred at various places ir? the preceding chapters. In this Chapter, ап 
attempt is made to bring together all the details relating to State aid and 
State control under certain broad heads and, where possible, on an all-India 


basis. 


1. Maintenance of Co-operative Departments 


The statement on page 182 shows the expenditure incurred by the various 
State Governments on their Co-operative Departments. 


It will be observed that, except in a few cases, the expenditure incurred by 
the State Governments on their Co-operative Departments rose steadily 
during the period under review, reflecting the increasing measure of interest 
evinced by the State Governments in the Movement. The increase in the 
volume as well as variety of activities undertaken by the Movement resulted 
in a corresponding rise in the requirements of staff in the Co-operative 
Departments for administering, inspecting and generally supervising different 
types of societies. Even in States which were relatively undeveloped in Co- 
operation, the need for, and expenditure on, departmental staff was relatively 
large because the absence of past experience and sound traditions had to be 
compensated for by vigilant supervision and guidance from the Co-operative 
Department. Thus, it was found that in some of the States like Rajasthan, 
Madhya Bharat, Manipur, Himachal Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh, where 
the Movement was still in its infancy, the expenditure іпсшігей was not 


inconsiderable. 
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(Amounts in lakhs of Rupees) 
————— PR ee А шаты e e а 


Percentage of Gov- 
ernment expenditure 
Name of the State 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 to total working dapi- 
tal of co-operative 
institutions іп the 
State in 1951-52 


tm———————————9M M —À——— 


Rs. Rs. Ra % 

1. Bombay* за e .. 90.02 , 116.09 105.64 1.18 
2. Madras wis P .. 72.18 74.50 76.31 0.81 
3. West Bengal ae .. 15.54 15.28 18.64 0.98 
4. Uttar Pradesh .. T .. 60,95 59.71 59.85 2.26 
5. Madhya Pradesh E .. 11.74 10.52 11.36 1.15 
6. Punjab .. vx a .. 15.17 14.99 13.48 1.04 
7. Orissa .. «5 а .. 12.15 9.12 7.96 1.71 
8. Bihar) T 2% 2... 14.59 16.60 17.79 3.04 
9. Assam .. къ че T 4.29 4.72 5.21 2.45 
10. Ajmerf T «s 0.75 0.70 0.63 0.78 
11. Delhi... 2 ys m 1 „63 N.A. N.A. - 
12. Mysore / .: .. ый 2.43 2.79 | 4.51 0.65 
13. Hyderabad .. «x «s 15.74 16.18 23.50 2.06 
14: Jammu and Kashmir T 1.72 1.80 1.73 1.30 
15. Travancore-Cochin .. ы 2.45 4.20 3.16 1.13 
16. Rajasthan 55 be T 4.22 4.22 5.13 2.43 
17. Coorg .. sa жж ex 0.94 0.97 1.09 1.76 
18. Himachal Pradesh .. T 0.40 0.56 0.79 2.27 
19. Tripuratt ss e 0002 / 0.03 0.02 0.45 
20. Manipur T 8 ы 0.06 0.13 0.20 2.31 
21. Vindhya Pradesh Еж хн 0.56 0.72 0.83 16.60 
22. Saurashtra T а 22 1.17 1.38 1.33 0.65 
23. Madhya Bharat x is N.A. N.A. 11.00 2.40 


Rcs LE ERR 


А ж Includes expenditure on agricultural marketing, co-cperative training, co-operative 
farming, industrial Co-operatives, etc. @ Includes expenditure on cane co-operatives, 
T Excludes expenditure from Salary Fund. tf Budget Grant. N. A,=Not Available, 
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2. Loans to Co-operative Institutiohs 


The table below shows the amount of outstandings in respect of loans 
granted by State Government to co-operative institutions at the end of each 
of the three years 1949-50 to 1951-52 and its percentage to the total working 
capital of these institutions. 


(Amount in crores of Rupees) 








Year Working Government Percentage 
capital loans of 2 to 1 
„1 2 3 
oO MÀ M—— M ——— jt 
Rs. Rs. 95 
1949-50 КЕ гы ыз = 233.10 6.36 2.73 
1950-51 42 i» T уз 275.85 11.70 4.24 
1951-52 г T жы ce 306.34 14,12 4.61 





It will be seen that the period under review witnessed a significant increase in 
the quantum of financial accommodation from Government as well as in the 
proportion it bore to the total working capital of the Movement. Madras, 
Uttar Pradesh and Bombay accounted for about 65 per cent of the outstand- 
ing loans in 1951-52. The Government of Bombay granted loans to certain 
types of co-operative societies, such as lift irrigation societies, marketing 
societies, backward class societies, etc. In 1950-51, 225 societies were granted 
loans of the aggregate amount of Rs. 30.78 lakhs, while in 1951-52, 169 
Societies were given loans amounting fo Rs. 72.08 lakhs. This included 
temporary accommodation given by the Government to the State Co-operative 
Bank during 1951-52 to the extent of Rs. 59 lakhs for a period of four months 
to enableitto meet its heavy d mand for funds in thebusyseason. Іп Madras, 
the bulk of the finance provided by the State Government went to housing 
societies. In Uttar Pradesh, the State Government extended credit 
facilities to the U.P. Co-operative Development Federation and a sum of 
Rs. 221.97 lakhs was outstanding against it at the end of the period 
under review. The Government of Jammu and Kashmir granted a loan of 
Rs. 20.00 lakhs to the cen.ral co-operative financing agencies in the State 


for financing consumers’ stores. 


3. Contribution to the share capital of the co-operative banks 


In Bombay, in pursuance of the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Credit Organization Committee, the State contributed, as stated earlier, 
a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs towards the share capital of the Bombay State Co- 
Operative Bank during 1951-52 and a sum of Rs. 2.75 lakhs towards that 
of two central banks in the State. A similar contribution was made by the 
Government of Uttar Pradesh to the share capital of the Uttar Pradesh Co- 
operative Bank to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs during the period under review. 
It was considered that such participation by the State in the share capital of 
financing banks would impart financial strength to the institutions and 
increase their ability to command more funds and become more effective 


agencies for the financing of’ primary credit societies. 
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4. .Subsidies, Grants and Guarantees 


The most common form of State aid consisted of (a) subsidies -and 
grants-in-aid to co-operative societies, especially to those types which the 
State wanted to encourage, and (5) the provision of guarantee in respect of 
funds borrowed by certain types of co-operative institutions. In the 
States of Bombay, Madras, Orissa, Mysore' and Travancore-Cochin, the 
debentures issued by the Central Land Mortgage Banks continued to be 
guaranteed by the Governments concerned as regards both principal and 
interest. It has been the practice in a few States to extend ‘Government 
guarantee in respect of loans taken from commercial banks. A case in 
point was the guarantee given by the Government of Madras to the Imperial 
Bank of India in respect of loans to the Madras State Co-operative Bank 
fcr financing the procurement and import of food-grains as also the dis- 
tribution of chemical fertilisers undertaken by co-operative institutions. 
In Bombay, as stated earlier, the State has been guaranteeing a proportion 
of the loans made to various industrial co-operative societies by central 
financing agencies. A notable development during the period under review 
was the provision of guarantee by State Government, for the finance made 
available by the Reserve Bank to the apex co-operative banks. This was a 
Significant development in that it made possible the extension of financial 
accommodation from the Reserve Bank even to States like Orissa, West 
Bengal and Madhya Pradesh where the central co-operative banks were not 


of sufficient financial soundness to provide the second good signature required 
under the Reserve Bank of India Act. 


As regards the subsidies and grants-in-aid given to co-operative institu- 
tions of various types, comprehensive data are available only for Bombay 
and Madras from which it is noticed that the amounts of grants given in the 
years 1950-51 and 1951-52 were Rs. 51.63 lakhs and Rs. 46.40 lakhs in 
Bambay and Rs. 14.23 lakhs and Rs. 20.08 lakhs in Madras. 


5. Legislation 


During the period under review, the State Governments of Hyderabad 
and Orissa passed new Co-operative Societies Act to replace the existing 
legislation which was found inadequate to meet the current needs of the 
co-operative movement. The Hyderabad Government also amended the 
Land Mortgage Bank Act and converted it into the Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank Act. In the State of Travancore-Cochin, the Travancore 
Co-operative Societies Act and the Cochin Co-operative Societies Act were 
consolidated into a single Act for the entire State. In Rajasthan and Hima- 
chal Pradesh, the question of passing separate Co-operative Societies Acts 
was under the active consideration of the respective State Governments. 


Several amendments to the existing Acts were also enacted in Bombay and 
Madras during the period under review. Among the more important of 
the amendments to the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act was one which 
permitted the State Government to contribute to the share capital of со- 
operative societies and to guarantee the repayment of*the share capital of a 
society to its members or the payment of dividend thereon or both. Certain 
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amendments to the Rules made*under the above Act were also effected 
during the period. One of these sought to raise the maximum borrowing 
power of the Bombay State Co-operative Bank from 12 times to 15 times of 
Share capital and reserves. Another was aimed at removing the restriction 
imposed on the same person becoming a member of two credit societies ғ 
according to the new rule, a person could be a member of two or more socie- 
ties but could borrow from only one society to be specified by him. The 
amendments carried out in Madras, among other things, sought (a) to exempt 
audit unions, district? federations, language federations, supervising unions 
and training institutes from the levy of audit fees, and (b) to prohibit a regis- 
tered society from admitting members within 30 days prior to the date of its 
annual general meeting, etc. А provision of the Civil Procedure Code 
which laid down that salaries of employees drawing salaries less than Rs. 100 
were unattachable is stated to have considerably affected the recovery of 
loans in departmental credit societies in the Hyderabad State. 


Debt Relief legislation enacted in earlier years for reducing the burden of 
accumulated debts of agriculturists was in force in several of the States in 
India and the latest addition to such legislation was a Debt Relief Bill passed 
by the Government of Himachal Pradesh. Reference may, in this connection, 
be made to the working of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act in 
view of the important role played by the co-operatives in the Bombay State 
in financing debtors who are parties to the proceedings under the Act. 
Since the application o? the Act to the Bombay State, upto the 30th June, 
1952, as many as 15.20 lakhs of debtors and creditors had applied either 
to the Debt Adjustment Boards or to the Civil Courts for adjustment of their 
debts. The total amount involved in,these applications was Rs. 8,347.79 
lakhs. The total amount by which the debts of the agriculturists were reduced 


was Rs. 1,959.20 lakhs. 


6. Appointment of Committees 


Animportant development during the period under review was the institu- 
tion by the Reserve Bank of a nation-wide survey of the rural credit conditions 
in the country. The Survey, known as the ‘All-India Rural Credit Survey’, 
was conducted under the guidance of a Committee of Direction appointed 
by the Reserve Bank to plan and direct it as also to interpret its results and 
make recommendations. For the purposes of the Survey, the whole country 
was divided into a number of *homogeneous' geographical regions, on the 
basis of, firstly, the preponderance or otherwise of cash crops, and, secondly, 
of the percentage of area under irrigation. А certain number of districts 
were then selected from each region on the random sampling method. 
Thus, 75 districts were selected from all over the country and again, on the 
basis of random sampling, 8 villages from each district were chosen, making 
600 in all for the entire country. The Survey concerned itself with both the 
supply and demand aspects of rural credit. For the latter, data were collected 
by the investigation conducted in the villages, (a) of all the families, in respect 
of certain important items such as capital investment in agriculture, family 
expenditure, borrowings, repayments and outstanding debt, and (5) of 
selected families, in a inore»intensive manner in regard to further details of 
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credit as well as farming operations. Wor the investigation of the supply 
sidey schedules were filled in not only for the co-operatives and the Govern- 
ment which supply some measure of credit to agriculturists but also «ог 
private credit agencies such as urban and village money-lenders and traders, 
indigenous bankers and commercial banks. The field work relating to'the 
Survey was almost completed during the period under review and the drafting 
of the Report was to be taken up thereafter. 


One of the recommendations made by an informal conference convened 
by the Reserve Bank, in February 1951, to consider the Bank's role in the 
sphere of rural finance was that a small Standing Advisory Committee which 
might be an expert rather than a representative body, should be associated 
with the Bank's Agricuitural Credit Department. Accordingly, a Standing 
Advisory Committee was set up with the Governor of the Bank as Chairman, 
its Executive Director as Vice-Chairman and twelve other members including 
official and non-official co-operators. Its functions were stated to be to 
advise the Reserve Bank on matters pertaining to its Agricultural Credit 
Department and on subjects allied to those matters. During the period 
under review, the Committee held two meetings one in August, 1951 and the 
other in April, 1952. The Committee discussed, among other subjects, 
matters pertaining to the provision of financial accommodation by the 
Reserve Bank to co-operative institutions, standards of audit classification, 
reorganization of the Movement in co-operatively undeveloped States, etc. 


During the period under review, Committees were appointed by the 
State Governments of Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Bharat to study the working of the co-operative movement in the respective 
States and make recommendation’ for reorganization. The reports of 
these Committees. were completed,by the end of the period under review. 
Further, the report of a similar Committee, set up in May 1949 in Rajasthan, 
was also completed during the period under review. While the proposals 
of the last mentioned Committee had been mostly implemented by the end 
of 1951-52, those of the other Committees were still under the consideration 
of the respective State Governments. The Government of Rajasthan also 
appointed another Committee in September, 1950 to study the possibility of 
introducing co-operative farming methods in the State ; the Report of this 
Committee was also submitted during the period under review. 


7. Rehabilitation and reorganization of the Co-operative Movement 


The co-operative movement continued to be constantly under the 
review of the various State Governments concerned. Мой only had remedial 
measures to be taken whenever there was evidence of deterioration in one 
respect or another but fresh measures had to be devised to meet changing 
conditions in the Movement or in respect of extraneous factors which had a 
bearing on its functioning. The State Governments were assisted to a 
considerable extent in these tasks of assessment and reform by the Reserve 
Bank. The officers of the Bank acquainted themselves with the conditions of 
the Movement in various States by undertaking study tours and holding discus- 
sions with officials as well as other co-operators,and drew up plans of reorga- 
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nization which were finalised by State Governments, after further consulta- 
tion with the officials ofthe Bank. The Bank also sought to extend support 
in.such matters as finance and the provision of training facilities for co- 
operative personnel, of which a beginning was made with the inauguration 
of'a training course for Senior Officers in Poona and proposals to have 
another course for the intermediate personnel were also finalised. А brief 
account of the measures taken by the State Governments to rehabilitate or 
reorganize the Movement is given in the following paragraphs. 


Assam : 


The Co-operative Department had under consideration a scheme to 
rehabilitate the Movement in the State, which envisaged the revitalisation of 
the weak and languishing central co-operative banks in the State and the 
organization of new primary credit societies, besides rehabilitating the existing 
ones. Besides, a scheme was also in operation in the State for imprcving 
the social and economic conditions of tribal people through co-operative 
methods. There were 98 societies working for this purpose in the tribal 
areas during the period under review. There were also under cont mplation 
two schemes, one for the establishment of a State Co-operative Insurance 
Society and the other for the reorganization of the Co-operative Training 
Institute in the State. In addition, a scheme for the distribution of seeds 
and manures through eco-operative societies to be financed from out of 
grants from the Central Government was also under the active consideration 
of the State Government; 


Bihar : 


The period of rehabilitation contemplated under the Rehabilitation 
Scheme sanctioned by the State Government in 1941 ended in 1949 for all 
central banks except those in the Santhal Parganas ; for the latter, the 
scheme continued in force till 31st December, 1951. The scheme provided for 
financial assistance to central banks to meet a part of their cost of management 
and also the loss on account of the scaling down of their assets. For the 
latter purpose, the central banks were divided into three groups, namely, 
(a) those central banks whose loss was equivalent to 25 per cent of the gross 
liabilities or less, (5) those central banks whose loss was in excess of 25 per 
cent but did not exceed 50 per cent of the gross liabilities, and (c) those 
central banks whose loss exceeded 50 percent. Іп the case of first and third 
categories, the Government did not assume any reponsibility but in the case 
of the second category, the dues of the creditors were reduced by 25 per cent 
and Government also agreed to make grants to cover the balance of the loss. 
The contribution towards loss of such central banks was estimated at Rs. 12 
lakhs but amounted in fact to Rs. 7.99 lakhs only. The expenditure for 
meeting the deficit in the cost of management of the central banks as provided 
under the Rehabilitation Scheme was estimated at the rate of Rs. 1 lakh per 
year for a period of 5 years, but the actual deficit during the first five years 


of rehabilitation came.to Rs. 12.02 lakhs. 
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Himachal Pradesh : 


The State Government approved a scheme which envisaged the organiza- 
tion of one multipurpose co-operative society for each Patwar Circle, which 
would imply 428 multipurpose co-operative societies in the State. At the 
higher levels, there would be one multipurpose co-operative union for each 
tehsil, one federation for each district and a Development Federation having 
jurisdiction over the entire State. By the end of 1951-52, 146 multipurpose 
societies had been organized with a membership of 9,405 and a working 
capital of Rs. 7.80 lakhs. The scaeme also envisaged the establishment 
of an apex co-operative bank for the State. * 


Hyderabad : 


The political disturbance that had taken place earlier in the State resulted 
in considerable dislocation of the normal working of the primary societies. 
To add to this, there was drought and scarcity as a. result of successive failures 
of monsoons. The Department, therefore, formulated various schemes to 
rehabilitate the Movement on the lines of the recommendations of the Co- 
operative Planning Committee. Two experts were invited to the State by 
the Government for studying the Movement and suggesting measures of 
rehabilitation. With a sum of Rs. 4 lakhs sanctioned in the budget for 1951- 
52 as an allotment under the Five Year Plan, the Department opened four 
regional training centres and introduced a scheme to'propagate the principles 


of Co-operation by means of visual education with the aid of propaganda 
squads. 


Rajasthan : 


During the period under review, the State Government provided а sum 
of Rs. 1 05 lakhs for rehabilitating the Movement in the Alwar region through 
the local central bank. The Government also took steps to convert a joint 
stock bank at Bharatpur into a co-operative bank managed by a representative 
board of directors. In the Jodhpur region, measures were in progress to 
obtain funds from a joint stock bank against the guarantee of the State 
Government for financing languishing primaries and infusing strength into 
them. Deserving societies were also given subsidies to the extent of 
Rs. 56,900 by the Government. Arrangements were also made by the 
Government to strengthen the field staff and to train them in their work. 


West Bengal : 


In order to rehabilitate the Movement in the State, it was found neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to strengthen the West Bengal Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank. Accordingly, the State Government guaranteed a sum of Rs. 125 
lakhs in respect of its frozen assets consisting of dues from banks now in 
Pakistan. Besides, in order to improve the Bank's financial capacity, Govern- 





ee я 
* Ап apex co-operative bank has since been organiged iri the State. 
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ment also guaranteed the loans granted to the bank by the Reserve Bank, 
besides itself contributing a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs to the Bank's share capital. 
Attempts were also made to wind up bad societies and to liquidate or amal- 
gamate weak central banks. 


Mysore : 


State aid in Mysore related mainly to co-operative housing and co-opera- 
tive cottage industries. As mentioned elsewhere, loans to the tune of Rs. 12 
lakhs were advanced to house-building societies by the State Government. 
Besides, the State Government organized 133 rural industrial co-operatives 
in the State in accordance with their Rural Industrialization Scheme. In the 
first instance, this scheme was introduced in the districts of Bangalore and 
Kolar. There were also various minor schemes in progress sponsored by 
Government to assist the co-operative movement in the State. 


CHAPTER XI 


ADMINISTRATION, AUDIT AND SUPERVISION 


А detailed account of the administrative set-up of Co-operative Depart- 
ments in various States was given in our previous Review. As there have 
been no significant changes in this regard during the ptriod under review, 
it is proposed here only to make a brief reference to a few of the more import- 
ant features pertaining to administratiori in relation to the co-operative 


movement. The latter sections of this Chapter deal with audit and super- 
vision of co-operative societies. 


A feature which is in evidence in most States and to which a reference 
was also made in our last Review relates to the burdening of the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies with other administrative functions, a few of which 
are, in some cases, totally unrelated to Co-operation or agricultural credit. 
Only the Registrars of West Bengal, Bihar, Hyderabad, Madras and PEPSU 
were, during the period under review, free from any duties other than those 
connected with Co-operation. In other States, the Registrar was also 
required to exercise functions relating to joint-stock companies or rural 
uplift and development or village panchayats. To mention a few instances, 
the Registrar in Punjab, Orissa, Saurashtra and Штавћај Pradesh was also 
the Director of Panchayats or held a post similar to this. In Assam, Madhya 
Bharat, Delhi, Ajmer and Bhopal, he was in charge of certain aspects (other 
than Co-operation) of development Work such as those associated with cottage 
and small-scale industries, or rural uplift generally: In some States, such as 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Coorg, Vindhya Pradesh and Manipur, the 


Registrar of Co-operative Societies was also in charge of work relating to 
joint-stock companies. 


Past experience in this regard appears to indicate the need for a whole- 
time Registrar of Co-operative Societies who would not be saddled with any 
other responsibilities ; and, as for the future, the expanding scope and scale 
of co-operative activity envisaged in the First Five Year Plan which should 
involve even heavier pressure of work for the Registrars also underline the 
need for keeping him free from other functions. On the other hand, it is 
also true, that in small States in which there is a paucity of senior adminis- 
trative personnel, there is a reasonable justification for the combination of 
two or three allied offices in one individual official. Consistently with the 
circumstances of each State in respect of various factors such as the volume of 
co-operative activity and the shortage of officers of a senior cadre, an attempt 
should be made increasingly to divest the Registrars of functions other than 
those connected with Co-operation or agricultural credit. 


There is, however, a very real need for co-ordination between the Co- 
operative Department and other departments, particularly those engaged 
in nation-building activities. This Tequirement has increased in importance 
steadily as the activities of the co-operative movement have increased in 
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diversity during the war and postwar years so as to cover practically every 
sector of economic activity in the country. Incertain States, such as Ajmer, 
Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Rajasthan, no 
machinery existed for this purpose, for example, in the shape of a consultative 
body and the co-ordination found necessary in practice was achieved through 
ad hoc discussions between officials of various departments. In most other 
States, special arrangements towards this end, were made by setting up com- 
mittees, etc., consisting of representatives of several departments at various 
levels. Thus, in East Punjab, there was, at the State level, an inter-Depart- 
mental Pldnning Committee consisting of the heads of all nation-building 
departments and a similar purposé was served at the district level by the 
District Officers’ Boards which met regularly. In West Bengal, inter-depart- 
mental co-ordination was ensured by the constitution of a State Co-operative 
Council comprising departmental heads. In Bihar, monthly meetings of 
district officials of different departments served to fulfil this purpose. With a 
similar intention, a Standing Committee for Rural Development and Co- 
operation, comprising the heads of departments, was set up in Mysore to 
secure co-ordination all-round. In Saurashtra, monthly meetings of district 
officials convened by the Collector and weekly meetings of heads of develop- 
ment and planning departments convened by the Minister in charge of 
Development secured the necessary co-ordination. In Bombay, the activities 
of the co-operative and other departments were sought to be co-ordinated 
through the State Co-operative Council, as also through Taluka and District 
Development Boards which included representatives of various departments. 


Another feature of ‘the administrative set-up of the co-operative 
departments to which a reference may be made relates to the increasing 
significance of specialised staff for attending to certain individual 
aspects of the Movement such as land mortgage bahking or industrial 
co-operation. .Thus, in Madras, where the Movement had developed 
extensively and in various directions, separate staff existed for dealing 
with land mortgage banks, housing, weaving, dairy societies, etc. In Uttar 
Pradesh, specialised staff was employed by the co-operative department, 
which included a mechanical engineer, a dairy surveyor, a pharmaceutical 
expert, etc. The Government of West Bengal had a Banking Expert 
attached to the Co-operative Directorate, who was also the managing director 
of the apex bank in the State. In Hyderabad, two Assistant Registrars were 
exclusively concerned with (a) improving the working of central banks and 
(b) preliminary work for the organization of land mortgage banks in the 
State, assisted by subordinate staff specially trained for the purpose. Delhi 
had a special technical staff (consisting of a Technical ‚ Officer and an 
inspector and sub-inspectors to assist him) for dealing with industrial co- 
operatives and also separate staff for dealing with vegetable-growers’ socie- 
ties. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay, had special groups 
of officials and other staff for work connected with industrial co-operatives, 
co-operative marketing, co-operative dairying, etc. In Bihar, similarly, there 
was a special officer for supervising the work of co-operative distribution. 
This trend towards specialisation of staff already evident in several States may 
be expected to gather strength with the growing diversification of co-operative 


activity. 
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Audit continued to be an important function of the Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies, deriving added significance from the increasingly large 
volume of funds which were handled by co-operative institutions of several 
types. A detailed account of audit arrangements in various States was given 
in our last Review and no more than a brief outline of the position needs'to 
be given here. Іп certain States such as Assam, Vindhya Pradesh and Mani- 
pur, audit was wholly departmental. In Madras, and Orissa also, depart- 
mental audit was the rule but an exception was made in favour of private 
audit—though by auditors required’ to be approved ky the Registrar—in 
the case of apex or certain other institutions which had a large turnover. 
In all other States, departmental and professional audit were found to co-exist. 
Ап interesting feature of the position in Bofhbay was that, in certain cases, 
professional audit was checked by a subsequent departmental audit. In 
Punjab, the unique position existed that a non-official body, viz., the Punjab 
Co-operative Union was in charge of the audit of all primary societies ; 
industrial societies and small banking unions were audited by the department 
and all the other co-operative institutions by professional auditors. In 
respect of certain big co-operative institutions or a group of them in certain 
States such as Madras, West Bengal, Assam and Madhya Pradesh, the 
practice also sometimes obtained of audit being entrusted to full-time depart. 
mental officers provided their full cost was met by the institutions concerned. 


Ап unsatisfactory feature relating to audit which was found to be true 
of several States related to its delay. This was reflected, in part, in the 
number of primary societies for which no audit clasgification was available 
(as pointed out by us in Chapter II) in several States. Arrears in audit were 
common and there were indeed cases of societies Which remained unaudited 
for three to four years ata stretch. The percentage of societies which were 
unaudited to those programmed to be audited was very high in certain States. 
To consider the position in 1951-52, the relevant percentage was 87.2 in 
Manipur, 71.1 in Bihar, 51.0 in Rajasthan, 49.1 in Assam, 46.7 in Saurashtra, 
46.4 да PEPSU and 40.7 in West Bengal It is difficult to consider the 
. comparative State-wise position in regard to the adequacy of audit staff in 

the absence of data on the strength of such staff and also in view of the 
differences in the volume of transactions of societies, which exist as between 
various States. But the large arrears in audit, of the measure of which the 
above figures give an indication, point unmistakably to a widely prevalent 
inadequacy of audit staff, though the conditions in which books of societies 
were maintained also constituted, in many States, a further factor of delay. 
Ifthe co-operative institutions, credit as well as non-credit, аге to function ona 
sound basis and inspire the confidence of the public and evoke their support, 
it is obviously necessary to ensure prompt and thorough audit of all co- 


operative institutions, by taking measures to add to the strength of the audit 
staff and enhance their efficiency. 


A second feature relating to co-operative audit, which called for reform, 
was the absence of uniform standards of classification of co-operative institu- 
tions. The standards adopted in various States varied so widely that they 
caused much confusion. Thus, it could well happen, for instance, that a 
B class bank of a certain State was more sound in actual working than a 
bank placed in the A class in certain other States. Recognising the need for 
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ensuring country-wide uniformity in this regard, the Reserve Bank of 
India, in consultation with the Standing Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Credit, formulated certain standards for the audit classification of central 
co-operative banks, which were subsequently endorsed by the "Auxiliary 
Conference on Administration" of the Indian Co-operative Congress which 
met in 1952. These were then communicated by the Reserve Bank to 
the Registrars and apex co-óperative banks of several States, some of whom 
had signified their acceptance thereof before,the end of the period under 
review. ` 

Anothér significant aspect of the audit of co-operative institutions is 
associated with its separation from administration. Even where such separa- 
tion was accepted as justified and necessary in principle, administrative 
convenience no less than interests of efficiency made a certain degree of 
interchangeability between audit and administrative staff, working invariably 
under a common district official, inevitable. А notable exception in this 
respect was Uttar Pradesh where a complete divorce of audit from adminis- 
tration was effected by the transfer of audit to a separate organization under 
a Chief Audit Officer responsible directly to the Finance Department of the 
State Government. 

Allied to the functions of departmental inspection and audit but still 
distinct from each of them, the function of supervision is of fundamental 
importance in relation to the working of co-operative societies. Аз going 
beyond the task of testing the efficiency of an institution and laying bare the 
defects in its working, supervision may be considered to have the objective 
of promoting its healthy development on sound lines. It may roughly be 
stated that, while audit is primarily concerned with maintenance of accounts 
and business results and inspection with financial methods followed, super- 
vision lays primary emphasis on general administration. In our previous 
Reviews, some details have been given of’the position in regard to supervision 
in certain States. The main features of the existing conditions in this respect 
in various States are briefly set out in the following paragraphs. 


Arrangements for supervision in various States could be considered as 
falling into three categories. The first of these in which non-official agencies 
were in sole charge of this function prevailed in such States as Bihar, Assam. 
Orissa, West Bengal, Madras, Madhya Pradesh and Travancore-Cochin. 
In Madras, for instance, central co-operative banks were responsible for the 
supervision of primary credit societies, through paid staff employed for this 
purpose ; in certain areas, supervising unions consisting of representatives of 
societies in a compact area also assisted central banks in this regard. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the supervision of primary societies was undertaken by 
"Divisional Co-operative Institutes," through central boards consisting of 
representatives of the central bank and primary societies located in their area 
of operation as also the Registrar ог his nominee. These boards appointed, 
and exercised administrative control over, the supervising staff who worked 
directly under a local Supervision and Education Committee which existed, 
at a lower level, in the area of operation of each central bank. There was a 
second category of States such as PEPSU, Saurashtra, Ajmer, Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh which are relatively undeveloped in the co-operative 
aspect, where supervision was the function solely of the departmental agencies. 
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In other States such as Bombay, Punjab and Coorg which form the third 
category, the machinery for supervision was partly official and partly non- 
official. In Bombay, this machinery (of which a deteiled account was given 
in our last Review) consisted of a Provincial Board of Supervision at the apex 
level, district supervising committees at the intermediate level and taluka 
supervising unions at the primary level. Supervisors, who were appointed 
by Divisional Deputy Registrars and were treated as temporary Government 
servants, worked under the dizect control of taluka supervising unions, which 
included societies’ representatives as well as a nominee of the Registrar, and 
under the general direction and guidance of the higher supervisory bodies. 
In Punjab, like audit, supervision was "also a function of the Punjab Co- 
operative Union and the two duties were carried out by the same staff employ- 
ed by it. This staff was, however, under the control and direction of the 
officials of the Co-operative Department. In Coorg, supervision was partly 
under the control of the State Co-operative Bank and partly under that of the 
Registrar. This was because of the fact that the staff at the disposal of 
either the Government alone or the State Bank alone was not sufficient 
for the task ; both had to co-operate with each other. 

Similar diversity of conditions obtained in regard to the manner in which 
the finance necessary for supervision was raised. In such States as Hydera- 
bad, PEPSU, Saurashtra and Himachal Pradesh, the entire expenditure 
incurred for the purpose was met by the Government. In a few others, 
co-operative agencies such as central banks or supervising unions provided the 
necessary funds from out of their own income as *well as from a levy on 
constituent societies which were supervised. It was, however, true of many 
States that Government provided financial assistance, e.g., in the form of 
recurring annual grants, to the agencies which undertook the function of 
supervision. Subsidies to meet certain specific sets of circumstances were 
also provided.: Thus, when the pay-scales of supervisors in North Orissa 
had to be revised, the State Government gave a subsidy to the central banks 
to enable them to meet the extra cost. Under the scheme of reorganization 
of primary agricultural credit societies in Madras, to which we referred in our 
last Review, the Government of Madras subsidised the employment of addi- 
tional supervisors. Similarly, to promote the active functioning of co- 
operative societies in the economically backward districts of Rayalaseema, 
the Government subsidised the central banks in the area so as to enable 
them to employ additional supervisory staff. 

In the absence of adequate data on the subject and in view of the differ- 
ences from State to State in regard to the volume of activities of societies, 
no precise comparison as regards the adequacy of staff etc., is possible. 
From the available information, however, it is possible to conclude that, 
in a majority of States, the strength of the supervisory staff was far from 
adequate, with the result that each supervisor had to be in charge of a large 
number of societies, very often ra nging around 40, and could, in consequence, 
give only insufficient attention to the working of each of them. А second 
general feature appeared to be that the educational qualifications of the 
concerned staff were not satisfactory ; the explanation for this, in turn, 
partly lay in the fact that they were relatively low-paid employees. Мог 
was the trainin£ given to the staff in all States of a standard which could equip 
them properly for the duties enjoined on them. М 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUSION 


As it happened in the decade following World War I, the period under 
review, which was part of the latter half of the decade following World War II, 
indicated that the Mevement would have to face a difficult future once again. 
Some porténts of unsatisfactory trends made their appearance and it was 
evident that the rapid and extensive progress made under the favourable 
conditions prevalent during the years of the war and the post-war period 
could not be expected to continue uninterrupted. The Movement had now 
to contend with fresh problems and consolidate itself to avoid a setback. 
It is not suggested that a depression of the magnitude of the inter-war years is 
anywhere in sight ; but it is necessary to observe that the general economic 
prospects were somewhat dimmed by the mild recession in prices which was 
witnessed during the period under review. There were also other manifesta- 
tions of a downward trend in economic prosperity including a tightening 
money market. Though these developments were in themselves unlikely 
to push the economic system seriously out of balance they were enough to 
put us on guard as these might be hidden symptoms of a more serious threat 
to economic stability and progress. ЈЕ was, therefore, necessary that the 
co-operative movement shoud be toned up to a state of preparedness to 
face disadvantageous or dislocating forces in the agricultural, commercial 
or general economic sectot with confidence so that history would not be 


allowed to repeat itself. 


To consider the more satisfactory features of the position : First, the 
Movement showed a continued expansion during the two years 1950-52, as 
revealed in the increase in the number of societies as also in their membership 
and working capital. Secondly, there was evidence of an increasing degree 
of alignment of the Movement with the objectives of State policies in the 
economic sphere. Another gratifying feature was that pioneering efforts 
were made by co-operatives in the field of mechanized industry, as exemplified 
by the starting of a co-operative spinning mill in the Madras State and the 
progress of a co-operative sugar factory each in the States of Bombay and 
Madras. More than all, the prominent place assigned to co-operatives in 
the First Five Year Plan held out rich promise of a; bright future. 


On the other hand, there were, as we have said, several portents of diffi- 
cult conditions ahead. One of these was the tightness in the money market 
which affected adversely the volume of deposits available with co-operative 
financing agencies. Decontrol of several commodities was another feature 
which hit the business of consumers' stores which had developed considerably 
under controls. The general downward trend in trade experienced in the 
concluding part of the period under review resulted in a contraction of the 
sales of several types of societies such as stores, industrial co operatives and 
multipurpose societies. The fall in agricultural prices affetted recoveries 
in agricultural credit sogieties which recorded an increase in the percentage 
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of their overdues. Apart from these, account had also to be taken of certain 
shortcomings which continued to characterize the Movement. One of these 
was that its progress was unevenly distributed as among several States, a 
large share of the progress being accounted for by just a few States such as 
Madras and Bombay. It also appeared that the supply of co-operative credit 
was far too inadequate in relation to the credit requirements of the cultivator 
over a large part of the country, although no reliable statistical data weré 
available to indicate the magnitude of this inadequacy. 


While this was briefly the position in regard to what may be broadly 
described as the achievements and hopeful prospects of the Movement, on 
the one hand, and its shortcomings and ‘possible future difficulties, on the 
other, it is necessary to point out that measures were already taken during 
the period under review to examine the condition of the Movement critically, 
particularly in its credit aspect, and to draw up plans for its reorganization 
and development. These measures may be said to have been inspired by 
the political unification of the country and by the initiative taken in this 
respect by the Reserve Bank, which undertook to provide more liberal 
financial accommodation for agricultural operations and the marketing of 
crops through apex co-operative banks, as also to play an active role in the 
matter of formulation of rural credit policies. There were three broad 
principles underlying the contemplated reorganization of the co-operative 
credit movement. Firstly, the accepted pyramidal pattern of credit struc- 
ture should, as far as possible, be adopted with the apex institution at the 
top, the central or district banks at the middle, and primaries at the base. 
Secondly, institutions at each level should be strengthened in respect of 
finance as well as organization, through internal reform as well as external 
assistance from the State and the Reserve Bank in various forms. Thirdly, 
trained personnel should be provided in adequate numbers to institutions 
for which their services were essential. In this programme of reorganiza- 
tion and development, the role the Reserve Bank and the Governments, 


States as well as Central, will have to play will be of vital significance and 
they are ‘bricfly reterred to below. 


1. Role of the Reserve Bank of India 


The steps taken in the period under review by the Reserve Bank in the 
sphere of rural credit, some of which have already been referred to by us 
elsewhere, may be briefly recapitulated here. Following the Informal Con- 
ference held in 1951 to consider the role of the Bank in regard to rural finance, 
the Bank took a series of measures. They were intended, in the first instance, 
to improve the effectiveness of its role within the existing framework of agri- 
cultural credit, secondly, to enlarge the existing machinery of rural credit to 
the extent immediately practicable and, thirdly, to design a new framework 
in the light of facts to be ascertained. In the first category fall the various 
measures taken by the Bank to enable the co-operative banks to make a larger 
and freer use of the financial accommodation which the Bank could provide 
for agricultural operations and the marketing of crops. As indicated else- 
where, these measures consisted partly of amendments to the Reserve Bank 
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of India Act and partly of procedufal reform to suit the practical needs of the 
borrowing co-operative financing agencies. Moreamendments to the Reserve 
Bank of India Act were under consideration at the end of this period and have 
since been enacted. These provide for the inclusion of ‘mixed farming’ 
and processing of crops by agricultural producers among the purposes for 
, which the Bank could provide short-term finance, for the extension of short- 
term finance for production and marketing to co-operatives associated with 
cottage and small-scale industries and for thé grant of medium-term agri- 
cultural credit for pertods not being less than 15 months and not exceeding 5 
years. Under the second category of measures indicated above, may be in- 
cluded the progress made by the Bank, іп conjunction with the respective State 
Governments, in drawing up, as described elsewhere, agreed plans for the 
reorganization and development of the co-operative credit structure in various 
States. These programmes were in various stages of implementation at the 
end of the period under review. It was in pursuance of the third objective 
mentioned above, namely, the formulation of a long-term plan for the provi- 
sion of rural credit and the collection of the necessary data as a preliminary 
therefor, that the All-India Rural Credit Survey was undertaken during the 
period under review. The Report of the Committee of Direction of the Sur- 
vey has since been published and the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions made therein appears likely to bring about a revolutionary change in 
the entire Movement. Among the other steps taken by the Reserve Bank 
in the matter of helping rural credit may be mentioned the maintenance of 
the Reserve Bank's lending rate to apex co-operative banks for seasonal 
agricultural operations and marketing of crops at 14 per cent despite a rise 
in the Bank Rate from 3 to 34 per cent and the provision of liberal remittance 
facilities. All these steps may be taken as an indication of the increasingly 
important part played by the Reserve Bank of India in the sphere of rural 
credit. As the Central Bank of a country whose economy is predominantly 
agricultural, the Bank may rightly be expected to assign to itself a vital role 
in the matter of agricultural credit. Of the co-operative movement, as it:has 
developed in this country, credit has been a major aspect and even among 
co-operative credit societies, those concerned with agricultural credit have 
formed a majority. It is, therefore, a logical development, which is of great 
significance for the future, that the Reserve Bank of India has come to be 
increasingly associated with the co-operative movement in the country and 
the experience during the period under review appears to suggest the large 
potentialities of the role which the Bank could play, vis-a-vis, the Movement, 
in regard to finance no less than co-ordination and formulation of policies. 


2. Role of the State 


The central role played by the State in relation to co-operative activity 
is apparent from the various references we have made in the foregoing chap- 
ters to the assistance received from the State by co-operatives of one type or 
another. The past history of the Movement in this country, no less than the 
future role assigned to it in the country's economic plan, indicate beyond 
doubt that the State.will have to be closely associated with it. Though in 
certain States, the necessary non-official leadership has been found to be 
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avajlable and has successfully guided the Movement in the past, in several 
other States where the Movement is still young and undeveloped, the State 
will perhaps have to shoulder a major responsibility in directing it and making 
it progress along sound lines, Even in States where the Movement has made 
considerable progress, the important place that co-operative activity has 
come to occupy in the general economic activity should indicate the need for- 
the State to be actively associated with the Movement. This should cause 
little surprise or protest, particularly at a time when vgrying degrees of State 
control over many sectors of the national economy have became accepted 
features of State policy. If an agreed all-India policy has to be pursued in 
regard to Co-operation, the State Governments, as agencies in immediate 
touch with local conditions, will be in the best position to bring about its 
implementation. We may cite as an illustration the collaboration of the 
Reserve Bank and the State Governments in drawing up agreed policies for 
the reorganization of the Movement in various States. Another instance 
of the active part which could be played by the State is seen in the provision 
of the State Government's guarantee which made it possible for the Reserve 
Bank to finance state co-operative banks even in those States where the second 
good signature required for this purpose in terms of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act could not be offered by co-operative credit institutions. While 
views may differ on the extent and form of State aid and State control, it is 
important to recognise that, for more reasons than one, the State, under 
present conditions in India, will have to be closely associated with the Move- 
ment, in various respects such as finance, provision of trained personnel, 
co-ordination and policy-making. For instance, in the development of the 
co-operative credit movement, it is necessary to ensure not only that adequate 
funds become available to it but also«that, wherever such funds are advanced, 
they are employed only for those purposes for which they are intended and 
that they are promptly repaid at the time when they fall due. In the fulfil- 
ment of these and other objectives of a credit system geared to the needs of 


a developmental economy, the State will, undoubtedly, have an important 
part to play. 


3. Provision of trained personnel 


The need for trained personnel in co-operative institutions has been felt 
everywhere, and this need has grown more acute and urgent with the increase 
in the number of societies and in the volume of their transactions, as also 
witb the growing diversity of activities undertaken by them. The Movement, ` 
at its present stage of development, can hardly be expected to be able to make 
arrangements for the training of its personnel all by itself. This task will need 
outside assistance, which will apparently have to come mainly from the 
State and the Reserve Bank. The study tours undertaken by the Officers 
of the Reserve Bank brought this into prominence, and the Reserve Bank 
helped to start at Poona the courses of training for higher and intermediate 
co-operative personnel which have been described elsewhere in this Review. 
Two more Regional Training Centres have been started by the Reserve Bank 
at Madras and Pusa since the close of the review period and still two more 
are being arranged elsewhere. The Central Government also has set apart 
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Rs. 10 lakhs for co-operative educalion and training in the First Five Year 
Plan. It now lies with the States and the Movement to take full advantage 
of the aid available from the Reserve Bank and the Central Government and 
get the existing and prospective staff trained in co-operative ideals and me- 
thods. Attention should also be given to training non-official workers ; for, 
«іп the long run, the Movement should carry on without any large degree of 
State control or guidance. А Central Committee for Co-operative Training 
has since been set up jointly by the Reserve Bank and the Government of 
India. It is hoped 1931, with the collaboration of State Governments and 
the co-operative movement, this Committee will be able to provide adequate 
facilities for training co-operative workers in adequate numbers and of a 
high standard for strengthening and advancing the cause of Co-operation. 
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FIGURES AT A GLANCE 


STATE (PROVINCIAL) BANKS 





(1951-52) 
1. Number za as T ss gs ка "T - es 16 
2. Membership : 
(a) Individuals .. У Ре " ar x és 9,172 
(b) Banks and Societies . A ET iss 2 ore is 14,100 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
3. Share capita! paid-up T ғы “ 25 mer е 189.93 
4. Owned funds р а " - Si 4% gs T 426.11 
5. Borrowed funds : 

(a) Deposits сш Т vs = T “в ыз 56 2,118.35 
(b) Other borrowings .. 2 m" гъ x s - 1,127.24 
6. Working capital  .. es Ке ins 2 - - is 3,671.70 
7. Investments .. га 5% T is ёз aca 1,129.84 

8. Loans issued during. the year : T 
(a) Individuals .. T 4% 4% n oe m 685.57 
(b) Banks and Societies . m hie m aud Зи 25 4,841.83 

9. Loans recovered during the year : : 
(а) Individuals .. me es ғы T " he 716.49 
(b) Banks and Societies sis ate - m 4,610.19 

10. Loans outstanding at the close of the year : 
(a) Individuals .. ra bs 25 is T T 183.21 
(b) Banks and Societies . ә Js T T is ad 1,817.89 
11. Overdues .. ve aS ©» E ae <> s 322.10 
12. Bad and doubtful debts Е 5 T m wi 2% - 11.67 
13. Net profit .. is gs Т МЕ “. M ЖЕ 28.14 


а 


CENTRAL BANKS AND BANKING UNIONS 
(1951-52) 


а. 


1. Number 


509 
2. Membership : s 

(a) Individuals у бы T on M p: e 1,18,406 
(b) Societies T ке ЕР i. - МИ Қы 28 1,12,912 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
3. Owned funds өз zi МА 22 s du 33 eA 980.69 

4. Borrowed funds : gs 
(a) Deposits » 5 ia - Ж 24 £s ЕЯ 3,823.47 
(Б) Other borrowings .. i. Е M үя - - 1,207.24 
5. Working capital T 6,011.40 
6. Investments .. 1,675.71 

7. Loans issued during ‘the year : 
(a) Individuals А 695.23 
(b) Banks and Societies . 9,868.32 

8. Loans recovered during the year : i a T 
(a) Individuals .. m m со 555 54 be 717.04 
(5) Banks and Societies . эре «i т ER 9,465.88 
9. Loans outstanding at the close of the year : 

(а) Individuals . - е = 25 E 305.52 
(b) Banks, and Societies . ЖУ ds Se 55 ar Ss 3,285.27 
10. Overdues - за Ба у - T НЕ 478.27 
11. Bad and doubtful debts ` : Ри Ше E ix o сый os 94.48 


_—— ————————————————......................................................... 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES (INCLUDING GRAIN BANKS) 





(1951-52) 

1, Number 45 vi E i 5% - 4% M 1,17,010 

2. Membership .. - pis os m m T P аа 54,24,321 

(Rs. іп lakhs) 

3. Owned funds s "m on 2% ж 1,921.55 
4. Borrowed funds : .. E 

(a) Deposits from members... ЖЕ "T га T #8 258.08 

(b) Deposits from non-members e ee m " T 165.21 

(c) Other borrowings s ВЕ 24 - 5 2,337.61 

5. Working capital .. РА T = 4,682.45 

6. Loans issued during the year "P s 2,458.02 

7. Loans recovered during the year .. 1,922.28 

8. Loans outstanding at the close of the year 3,452.08 

9. Overdues .. 884.18 

10. Bad and doubtful debts 21.33 

11. Non-credit activities : 
(а) Sale of goods to members .. dx 2. әгі г avi 2,271.15 
T T 45% 2,219.95 


(b) Purchase of members’ products .. s 


a MM 


NON-AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 
(1951-52) 


a мн 
m А ‚з е iy px T is 7,962 


1. Number 
2. Membership .. T 23,36,348 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
3. Owned funds EM али T Se ie 1,938.06 
4. Borrowed funds : 
(a) Deposits x еа bs 2% ч" - s 2% 3,707.95 
(b) Other borrowings о T m z T 48 378.72 
5. Working capital .. is sie - е „а es iy 6,024.73 
6, Loans issued during the year ne р m 2 ер 5,097.15 
. Loans recovered during the year .. s 4,700.93 
8. Loans outstanding at the close of the year 4,436.36 
9. Overdues 415.92 
10. Non-credit activities : E E 
(a) Sale of goods to members .. => A s ~ d pipe 


(b) Purchase of members’ products 
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MULTIPURPOSE SOCIETIES 





(1951-52) 

1. Number b e T is T" Ер es E 52 39,930 
2. Membership .. ix ез ей T T ss si T 21,42,905 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

3. Deposits : 
(a) Members ds d ae "T" Не i rg s 112.38 
(b) Non-members ET 2s si ais T : 5% 59.63 
4. Working capital .. às T " 25 - sa 1,333.71 
5. Loans issued during the year - T€ me T m T 720.63 
6. Loans recovered during the year .. ei T зе T 437.03 
7. Loans outstanding at the close of the year T ағ Е wa 726.43 
8. Overdues У еҙ we ans 2% x “2 - bis 126.82 
9. Purchase of goods .. n x =: кз КУ 2. 2% 2,260.96 
0. Sale of goods . m 2,785.96 





LAND MorTGAGE BANKS 











(1951-52) 
CentyalLand Primary Land 
Mortgage Banks Mortgage Banks 
1. Number АР 6 289 
2. Membership .. 2% 34,769 2,13,814 
(Rs. in lakhs 

3. Owned funds "T T ae sis ia 80.85 75.45 

4. Borrowed funds : • 
(a) Deposits and other borrowings .. aa 152.94 675.50 
(Б) Debentures .. os oa scs ms 782.79 8.54 
5. Working capital se "t Sy s 1,016.58 759.49 
6. Loans issued during the year 250.65 129.59 
7. Loans recovered during the year .. T 43.61 48.46 
8. Loans outstanding at the close of the year aë 805.33 696.48 
9. Overdues " a iss ae 3.61 9.21 

CONSUMERS’ STORES 
(1951-52) 
а. ______________________________ 
Wholesale Соп- Primary Соп- 
sumers' Stores | sumers' Stores 
1. Number ix tie 22 КЕ is im 95 9,757 
2. Membership .. 5% КА as s ңе 29,105 18,46,640 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

3. Paid-up share capital ji Й jig oes 64.20 337.15 
4. Reserve and other funds .. M E" 2% 134.28 215.55 
5. Value of purchases made .. 2% Ad + 2,728.30 7,818.95 
6. Value of sales effected Bs zx : МЕ 2,844.22 8,215.69 


лБ. 
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INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES 




















(1951-52) 
———————. ———————--- ——————-————————+— 
Weavers' Other 
Societies Societies 
1. Number Е КЕ Ее Si эй v 5,364 2,549 
2. Membership .. is - аг Qu» а 7,24,630 1,56,873 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
3. Paid-up Share capital T "E ыб БЕ 232.73 55.79 
4. Working capital  . ый o ow 5% 693.37 209.76 
5. Value of sale of finished goods ә. - ps 1,718.39 221.90 
MILK SOCIETIES AND UNIONS 
(1951-52) 
Societies Unions 
1. Number 4% 1,314 55 
2. Membership 1 1,21,875 6,391 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
3. Loans advanced during the year .. s d 18.82 — 
4. Value of milk sold during the year га 181.00 176.03 
MARKETING SOCIETIES 
(1951-52) 
Marketing Societies 
Primary Unions and State 
Federations (Provincial) 
> Number .. E a E i 8,264 1,996 17 
. Memberships : 
(a) Individuals ЕН T n .. 8,415,279 15,13,627 2,603 
(b) Societies .. i "ne - are 8,241 36,281 3,623 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
3. Paid-up share capital .. as xx - 198.32 139.44 32.00 
4. Loans issued during the year .. 1,112.82 712.43 540.42 
5. Value of stock held at the hee of the year : 
(a) As owners . 191.60 165.62 145.76 
(b) As agents .. E 92.91 13.95 2.47 
6. Value of stock received during the уёг: 
(а) As owners .. dis n" .. 2,006.35 2,554.57 1,354.14 
(b) Asagents .. m ai 847.80 3,359.23 0.56 
7. Value of stock sold during the year : Fa ака 
(а) As owners .. ы .. 1,914.29 2,500.46 1,443.26 
(Б) As agents .. .. 1,532.97 2,906.90 14.25 
8. Value of stock held t the end of the ear : НЕ 
(ay Аз А uud а 2 А ae 85.33 421,58 113.34 
(b) Asagents .. 22; Ер s ee 143.93 12.00 0.58 
) . 22.46 0.02 0.94 


9. Commission earned ... 2s ы s 
SN INE EMEN EC uM de. RUD M desnudas CM aca qup 


—[—O——— ———"t€—€————————————————— "I Q—À 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA PUBLICATIONS* 


Anmual : Rs. аз 

1. Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India and Burma 1939 and 1940 8 

2. Do. do. 1941 8 

e 3. Do. do. 1942 and 1943 0 

4. Do. do. 1944 and 1946 0 

5. Do. do in India 1946 8 

6. Do. do in India and Pakiran 1947 8 

7. Do. do. in India 1948 0 

8. Do. do. к (Abriagea“Edition) 1948 0 

9. Do. do. 1949 0 

10. Do. do. E (bridged Edition) 1949 0 

11. Statistical Tabldt relating to Banks in қы 1950 0 

р. Ро. до. (Abridged) 1950 8 

@ 13. Do. do. о. 1951 0 

14. Do. do. до. (Abridged) 1951 0 

@ 15. Do. do. do. 1952 .. 0 

@ 16. Do. do. do. (Abridged) 1952 .. 0 

16.а Го. до. ae 1953 .. 0 

16.b. Do. do. (Abridged) 1953 .. 0 
17. Report on Currency and Finance 1935.59 ‘and 1936-37; бра] 2 

2 


1938-39 ; 1939-402 ; 1940-41@ (per copy) 4% 


©з toto Ф л сл Сл 9952 62 09 92 Оэ 03 toe Ф HOM су на фу не C Өзге To ~ 22 СЭ 
e 


18. Report on Currency and Finance 1941-42 0 
@ 19. Do. 1942-43 .. sie са а 8 
@ 20. Ро. 1943-44 .. ar Ка Фа si 8 
21. Do. 1944-45 .. i sg 2% T 8 
@ 22. Do. 1945-46 у 23 m 2% 8 
28. Го. 1946-47 8 
Q 94. Do. 1947-48 8 
25. Do. 1948-49 .. sis e 8 
@ 26. Do. 1949-50 .. - ie 4% 2% 8 
97. Do. 1950-51 .. ғ РА ae ss 0 
@ 28. Do. 1951-52 .. ун ФУ 2% ks 0 
@ 28.a Го. 1952-53 .. ИЕ => oe >» 0 
28.Ъ Do. 1953-54 - 4 0 
@ 29. Review of the Co-operative Movement іп India for the years / 1939-40 12 
@ 30. Do. do. do. 1939-46 0 
@ 31. Do. do. do. 1946-48 0 
@ 32. Do. do. do. 1948-50 0 
33. Do. do. do. 1950-52 
@ 84. Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement 
in:India саннын 112 
@ 35. Do. do. 1941-42 and 1942-43 З 8 8 
@ 36. Do. do. 1943-44 and 1944-45 з 8 
@ 37. Do. do. 1945-46 2 0 
@ 38. Do. do. 1946-47 2 0 
39. Do. do. 1947-48 2.0 
40. Do. do. 1948-49 - КА 2.0 
41. Do. do. 1949-50 ды es 2.0 
42. Do. do. 1950-51 ИА m з 0 
43. Do. do. 1951-52 8 0 
44. Го. ао. 1952-53 as з 0 
46. Annual rcge on the Trend and Progress of Banking in India 1949 з 8 
46. do. 1950 з 8 
47. Do do. 1951 з 0 
48. Do. do. 1952 з 0 
49 Do. do. 1953 з 0 
Monthly : aM 
Reserve Bank of India Bulletin Single copy Annual Subscription 
Inland Rs. 2 Rs. 18 
Foreign Rs. 3 ог 75 cents or Ssh. Rs. 30 or $ 6-5 or 45sh. 
Weekly 2 


Weekly Statistical Supplement to the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin (Annéal Subscription) 
Inland Rs. 5 


Foreign Rs. 7/8 or $ 1-50 or 10sh, 


Bulletins : 


1. Report on the Banking Union at Кодтаг  ., 25 8% .. 

2: Co-operative Village Banks es э ө ‚ж z$ = 

3. Recent Developments in the Co-operative Movement in Burma with sug- 
gestions for their applicability to India - У 


4. Co-operation in Panjawar, 
District, Рапјућа 2 


5. Statutory Report eaud" 7^rtion Бб (1) of the Reservt-zank of India Act 
6. Functions and Working of (Reserve Bank of India 
7 
8 


a village in the Una Tahsil of the Hoshiarpur 


Summary of Fóreign Exchange ations (2nd Edition) 4051 . 
Thirty Years of Co-operation in India, 1914-15 to 1944-45 a pictorial sup- 
plement .. а 5 E š " 44 58 
9. Co-operation in Ceylon .. xs RSS d) sis a өз 
10. Commercial Banking Activities of Co-operative Banks 
ll. Quick Dispensation of Production Credit T T " is 
12. The Role of the Reserve Bank of India in the scheme of Agricultural Credit 
13. Co-operation in Saskatchewan, 1946-47. . 
Co-operation and the Community РА T sä 
Consumers’ Co-operation in India during War-time .. 
@ 16. Some Typical Non-Credit Societies in India i w 
@ 17. Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, amended upto November 1951 
@ 18. Banking Companies Act, 1949 
@ 19. State Aid to Agriculturists in India, 
20. Post-war Balance of Payments of India .. 
21. More Typical Non-Credit Societies in India ,. E 
а $2. Recent Trends in India’s Balance of Payments. . 
@ 23. Agricultural Credit in other Countries j 
24. Health Co-operatives ia sw < 
25. Co-operation in Assam 
@ 26. Co-operative Farming 
27. Glimpses of Co-operation in Bombay 
28, Index Numbers of Security Prices 
@ 29. Co-operative Housing P T ыа 
30. Census of India's Foreign Liabilities and Assets 
@ 31. Co-operative Education .. 
@ 32. Land Mortgage Banks 
@ 33. Consolidation of Holdings 
34. Fruit Marketing Co-operatives 
35. Reserve Bank of India—Remittance Fac 
36. India's Balance of Payments 1948.51 
97. Scheduled Bank's Regulations ,. «s 
98. Index Numbers of Security Prices (Vol. II) 5 gu we 


89. Report of the Committee on Finance for the Private Sector .. 
40. Banking and Monetary Statistics in India "T 


41. Report of the All-India Rural Credit Survey—Volume II 
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* Obtainable from the Accountant, Department of R d isti 
of India, Post Bag No, 1036, Bombay LP esearch and Statistics, 
6) Qut of Stock. 
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